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INTERNATIONAL FOOD FOR PEACE 


TUESDAY, JULY 7, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call at 10:05, in room 4221, New 
Senate Office Building, Senator J. William Fulbright (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright, Humphrey Mansfield, Morse, and 
Aiken. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Today the Committee on Foreign Relations begins its consideration 
of S. 1711, the food for peace bill. This bill is a demonstration of 
the kind of legislative initiative which I think is appropriate for 
the Congress to display. It is a bill which joins the agricultural re- 
sources of the United States with its foreign policy objectives. 

(S. 1711 is as follows :) 


[S. 1711, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To promote the foreign policy of the United States and help to build essential 
world conditions of peace, by the more effective use of United States agricultural com- 
modities for the relief of human hunger, and for promoting economic and social develop- 
ment in less developed countries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That Public Law 480 of the Eighty- 
third Congress, as amended, is further amended as follows: 

(1) The first section (which provides the short title) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘International Food for Peace Act of 
1959’.”’ 

(2) Section 2 (which consists of a statement of policy) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND POLICY 


“Sec. 2. (a) Because of the increased productivity made possible by science 
and technology, there is now, for the first time in history, no reason in physical 
scarcity for the continued existence of hunger, anywhere on this earth. It is 
now possible and practical for mankind to take cooperative steps to abolish 
human hunger. 

“This being so, massive hunger and suffering from want of clothing, exist- 
ing in the world in the shadow of unused present and potential surpluses of 
food and fiber, are no ionger tolerable, either morally, politically, or eco- 
nomically. 

“The Congress, while recognizing the difficult international, political and 
economie problems that lie between hunger and want of clothing in many 
parts of the world and food and fiber surpluses in others, declares it to be 
the policy of the United States to move as rapidly as possible in cooperation 
with other friendly nations, toward putting its abundance of food and fiber 
more effectively in the service of human need. 

“(b) Peoples who comprise one-third of the human race have in our genera- 
tion achieved national independence (or are in the process of doing so) and are 
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in revolt against the poverty, ignorance, disease, inferior status, and lack of 
opportunity which have always been their lot. They are determined to achieve 
that economic and social development necessary to national dignity and in- 
dividual well-being. To mobilize their resources with reasonable speed and de- 
velop their economies to a point where they are self-propelled and self-sus- 
taining they require substantial outside aid over a considerable period of years. 
If that aid is adequately forthcoming from the free world, they have a good 
chance to accomplish their purposes in freedom, remaining a part of the free 
world and contributing to its strength and well-being. If it is not forthcom- 
ing, their alternative is to seek it in the Communist world, and in the process 
to surrender both personal and national freedom. Deeply aware of and sympa- 
thetic with the aspirations of the world’s peoples who seek in freedom greater 
national dignity and individual well-being, the Congress declares it to be the 
policy of the United States to help them achieve those aspirations. The Con- 
gress recognizes that for this purpose a number of different kinds of aid are 
required, but that among them food and fiber aid is a highly important form and 
one whose effectiveness can be greatly increased. The Congress declares that 
the agricultural abundance of the United States is not an embarrassment but 
a blessing to be used in the service of mankind, that it should be so used to 
the maximum extent possible, and that if it is so used it can help build es- 
sential conditions of world peace and freedom. 

“(c) To achieve those larger purposes, the Congress directs that this Act 
shall be administered (1) so as to help other countries carry forward their 
own national or regional plans for development in freedom and independence; 
(2) so as to support the efforts and programs of the United Nations, its 
specialized agencies and affiliated organizations, and regional organizations 
of friendly countries, directed toward the same ends; (3) so as to leave wide 
latitude in working out details of national agreements and projects to the 
United States Chiefs of Missions in negotiations with the governments con- 
cerned; and (4) so as to enlist the cooperation of other countries in putting 
agricultural surpluses more effectively in the service of human need and the 
economic and social development of less developed countries. 

“(d) It is also declared to be the policy of Congress to expand international 
trade among the United States and friendly nations, to facilitate the con- 
vertibility of currency, to promote the economic stability of American agri- 
culture and the national welfare, to make maximum eflicient use of surplus 
agricultural commodities in furtherance of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and to stimulate and facilitate the expansion of foreign trade in agri- 
cultural commodities produced in the United States by providing a means 
whereby surplus agricultural commodities in excess of the usual marketings 
of such commodities may be soid through private trade channels, and foreign 
currencies accepted in payment thereof. It is further the policy to use for- 
eign currencies which accrue to the United States under this Act to expand 
international trade, to encourage economic development, to purchase strategic 
materials, to pay United States obligations abroad, to promote collective 
strength, and to foster in other ways the foreign policy of the United States.” 

(3) Section 101 (which relates to the negotiation of agreements) is amended 
by striking out “and” at the end of paragraph (d), by changing the period at 
the end of paragraph (e) to a semicolon, and by adding at the end of such sec- 
tion the following new paragraphs: 


“(f) seek, insofar as possible, to enter into such agreement for periods 
in excess of one year; and 

“(g) give maximum attention to utilizing the authority and funds pro- 
vided by this Act to further the economic and social development plans of 
underdeveloped countries.” 


(4) Section 103(b) (prescribing limit on appropriations) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Agreements shall not be entered into under this title during the period 
beginning July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1964, which will call for appropria- 
tions to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation, pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section, in amounts in excess of $2,000,000,000 annually, plus any 
amount by which agreements entered into in prior years have called or will call 
for appropriations to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation in amounts 
less than authorized for such prior fiscal years by this Act as in effect during 
such fiscal years.” 
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(5) Section 103 is further amended by adding at the end thererof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(c) In carrying out programs and activities under this title, the President 
shall, insofar as possible, coordinate such programs and activities with other 
United States and international programs and activities directed toward the 
same end.” 

(6) Section 104(e) (relating to loans for trade expansion) is amended by 
striking out “Export-Import Bank for loans mutually agreeable to said bank” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “United States Development Loan Fund created 
py title II of chapter II of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, for 
loans mutually agreeable to said Fund”, and by inserting before the semi- 
colon at the end thereof a colon and the following: “Provided further, That 
funds which have accrued under this section and which are uncommitted may 
at the discretion of the President, be placed under the administration of the 
Development Loan Fund”’. 

(7) Section 104(g) (relating to the promotion of trade and economic de- 
velopment) is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) For loans and grants to promote multilateral trade and economic de- 
velopment, made through established banking facilities of the friendly nation 
from which the foreign currency was obtained or in any other manner which the 
President may deem to be appropriate. Interest on loans made under this sub- 
section shall be at such rate, not to exceed 24% per centum per annum, as the 
President shall determine. Strategic materials, services, or foreign currencies 
may be accepted in payment of such loans ;”’. 

(8) Section 104(h) (relating to international educational exchange activities) 
is amended by striking out the words “in such amounts as may be specified 
from time to time in appropriation acts” and by striking out the semicolon at 
the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a period and the following: “Such 
currencies may also be used for making grants to United States nonprofit or- 
ganizations and institutions for carrying out such exchange of persons projects 
under this paragraph between the United States and other countries as may 
be agreed upon between such organizations and institutions and the Secretary of 
State, but no such grants shall be made to any organization or institution which 
does not agree to provide the dollar funds which the Secretary of State deems 
necessary to carry forward agreed projects to a successful conlusion ;”. 

(9) Section 104(k) (relating to scientific activities) is amended by striking 
out “but no foreign currencies shall be used for the purposes of this subsection 
(k) unless specific appropriations be made therefor” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: ‘‘and to promote and support programs of medical and scien- 
tific research, cultural and educational development, health, nutrition, and 
sanitation’’. 

(10) Section 104(0) (relating to assistance to educational facilitiess spon- 
sored by United States citizens) is amended by striking out so much thereof 
as follows the semicolon. 

(11) Section 104 (relating to uses of foreign currencies) is amended by in- 
serting after paragraph (o) the following new paragraphs: 

“(p) For supporting workshops in American studies or American educational 
techniques, and supporing chairs in American studies. 

“(q) For financing technicians and other personnel of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization and World Health Organization (includ- 
ing necessary equipment and supplies) engaged in (i) consulting and advising 
on, conducting, or administering government programs designed to relieve 
chronic hunger and malnutrition, (ii) consulting and advising on programs for 
the storage, management, and operation of national food reserves, or (iii) 
training local technical, administrative, and other personnel needed to carry 
out such programs; 

“(r) For financing research, surveys, conferences, publicity, and other activi- 
ties which the President shall find to be helpful in support of the projected 
‘Free the World From Hunger’ campaign of the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization ; and for such purposes and the purposes of paragraph (q) 
any currencies of any country available under this Act may be transferred to 
and used in any other country; 

“(s) For financing local currency cost components of projects undertaken by 
the United Nations Special Fund for which such Fund pays foreign exchange 
costs ; 

“(t) For contributions, in addition to United States dollar contributions, to 
the capital fund of any international development association or organization 
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of which the United States is a member which may be established as an affiliate 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development for the purpose 
of making long-term loans for economic development ; 

“(u) for financing the preparation, distribution, and exhibiting of audio-visual 
informational and educational materials, including Government materials, 
abroad; 

“(v) For transfer to the International Finance Corporation for the purpose 
of promoting private investment abroad under such arrangement as may be 
agreed upon between the President, said Corporation, and the country whose 
currency is involved; 

“(w) For financing the services of technicians, advisers, and administrators 
who are nationals of any friendly country, which may be needed to further 
economic and social development programs in other friendly countries; 

“(x) For financing relief and rehabilitation projects undertaken following 
disasters or for assistance to refugees.” 

(12) Section 104 is further amended by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof a comma and the following: “and from time to time release for the 
general purposes of this title funds that may have accrued in excess of prospec- 
tive needs for payment of United States obligations”. 

(13) Section 106 (which relates to determination of nations with which agree. 
ments shall be negotiated) is amended by striking out the words “Secretary of 
Agriculture” where they appear the second time and inserting in lieu thereof 
“President”. 

(14) Section 107 (which defines “friendly nation”) is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof a colon and the following :“Provided, That 
such term shall not exclude any nation referred to in clause (2) if the President 
determines that the making and carrying out of agreements with such nation 
under this Act will be in the interest of attaining the foreign policy objectives 
of the United States”. 

(15) Section 109 (which relates to the duration of the program under title I) 
is amended by striking out “December 31, 1959” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1964”. 

(16) Section 202 (authorizing grants of surplus commodities for famine re- 
lief) is amended by striking out “with friendly governments or through volun- 
tary agencies” and inserting in lieu thereof “by or with friendly governments 
or voluntary relief agencies to carry out the purposes of section 201 and to 
assist friendly nations in establishing, expanding, or carrying out programs, 
including programs undertaken with the assistance of experts and technicians of 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, and the World Health 
Organization for the relief of chronic hunger and malnutrition”. 

(17) Section 203 (which imposes limits on expenditures under title II) is 
amended by striking out the first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘““Not more than $250,000,000, including the Corporation’s investment 
in the commodities, shall be expended annually for all such transfers and for 
other costs authorized by this title’. 

(18) Section 204 (which relates to the duration of the program under title 
II) is amended by striking out “December 31, 1959” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1964”. 

(19) Section 304(b) (which prohibits certain transactions with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and areas dominated or controlled by the Communist 
regime in China) is amended by striking out “title I or title IIT’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘“‘title I, title ITI, title IV, title V, or title VI’. 

(20) Title III is further amended by adding at the end thereof a new section 
as follows: 

“Src. 306. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is hereby directed— 

“(1) to dispose of its stocks of edible oils or products thereof by donation, 
upon such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems 
appropriate, to nonprofit voluntary agencies registered with the Department 
of State, appropriate agencies of the Federal Government or international 
organizations, for use in the assistance of needy persons outside the United 
States; 

“(2) to purchase for donation as provided above such quantities of edible 
oils and the products thereof as the Secretary determines will maintain the 
support level for cottonseed and soybeans without requiring the acquisition 
of such commodities under the price support program. 
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Commodity Credit Corporation may incur such additional costs with respect to 
commodities to be donated hereunder as it is authorized to incur with respect to 
food commodities disposed of under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
and may pay ocean freight charges from United States ports to designated ports 
of entry abroad.” 

(21) Such Act is further amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new titles: 

“TITLE IV—LONG TERM SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


“Sec. 401. The purpose of this title is to utilize agricultural commodities and 
the products thereof produced in the United States, including but not limited to 
agricultural commodities in surplus supply, to assist the economic development of 
frieniily nations by assuring such nations a stable supply of agricultural com- 
modities on long-term credit for domestic Consumption during periods of eco 
nomic development so that the resources and manpower of such nations may be 
utilized more effectively for industrial and other domestic economic develop- 
ment without jeopardizing meanwhile adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities for domestic use. 

“Sec. 402. In furtherance of this purpose, the President is authorized to enter 
into agreements with friendly nations under the terms of which the United 
States shall undertake to deliver annually (a) certain quantities of wheat, rice, 
cotton, feed grains, or tobacco, or (b) such other surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties as may from time to time be available, for periods of not to exceed ten 
years. 

“Seo. 403. Payment for such commodities shall be in dollars or in services or 
in strategic or other materials of which the United States does not domestically 
produce its requirements, as the President may from time to time determine, 
with interest at such rate as the President may determine but not more than 
21%, per centum per year. Payment may be made in approximately equal annual 
amounts over periods of not to exceed forty years from the date of the last de- 
livery of commodities under the agreement and interest shall be computed from 
the date of such last delivery. 

“Sec, 404. Any such agreement shall include the following undertakings on the 
part of the purchasing nation as conditions of such contract : 

“(1) That commodities provided hereunder will not replace any usual im- 
ports of the same or similar commodities by such nation from friendly nations; 

“(2) That commodities provided hereunder will be used only for domestic 
consumption and that none of such commodities will be sold outside the pur- 
chasing nation either directly or through replacement of domestic production, 

“Sec. 405. In entering into such agreements, the President shall endeavor to 
reach agreement with other exporting nations of such commodities for their par- 
ticipation in the supply and assistance program herein authorized on a propor- 
tionate and equitable basis. 

“Src. 406. In carrying out this title, the provisions of sections 101, 102, 103(a), 
106, 107, and 108 of this Act shall be applicable to the extent not inconsistent 
with this title. 


“TITLE V—NATIONAL FOOD RESERVES 


“Sec. 501. The President is authorized to implement the resolution adopted 
by the United Nations on February 20, 1957 (United Nations Resolution 102 
[XI], which was sponsored by the United States, calling for international co- 
operation in the establishment of national food reserves by making transfers 
of surplus agricultural commodities for the purpose of establishing such reserves. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation shall make available to the President out of 
its stocks such agricultural commodities as he may request for this purpose. 

“Src. 502. In making transfers under this title, the President may provide for 
delivery free on board vessels in United States ports and, upon a determination 
by the President that it is necessary to accomplish the purposes of such resolu- 
tion, for the payment of ocean freight charges from United States ports to desig- 
nated ports of entry aboard, and for the furnishing of technical and other assist- 
ance in providing storage facilities for the food reserves so established. 

“Sec. 503. (a) No assistance under this title shall be furnished to any nation 
or organization of nations unless such nation or organization agrees— 

“(1) to use the commodities furnished under this title to establish na- 
tional food reserves ; 
“(2) to maintain the food reserves so established at agreed levels; 
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“(3) to consult with and utilize the services of experts and technicans 
of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization with respect to 
technical problems of storage, management, and operation of national food 
reserves ; 

“(4) to maintain and operate such reserves in such manner that they 
will not interfere with normal commercial trade of the United States or 
other friendly nations. 

“(b) The President is authorized to make transfers of commodities under 
title II wherever necessary to replenish reserves which are depleted as a result 
of famine or other urgent or extraordinary relief requirements. 

“Sec. 504. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. Sums appropriated 
for such purpose shall be available to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the Corporation’s investment in commodities transferred hereunder 
and for all costs referred to in section 103(a). 

“Sec. 505. No grants or other assistance shall be furnished under this title 
after June 30, 1964. 


“TITLE VI—BINATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


“Seco. 601. (a) The President is authorized to negotiate and carry out agree- 
ments with friendly nations to provide for the establishment in such countries 
of nonprofit foundations to foster and promote research, education, health, and 
public welfare. 

“(b) A foundation established under this title shall be under the direction of 
a board of trustees consisting of— 

“(1) a number, to be determined by the agreement between the United 
States and the country in which the foundation is located, of the nationals 
of such country appointed by the Government thereof ; 

“(2) an equal number of nationals of the United States (one of whom 
shall be the chief of the United States diplomatic mission to such country) 
appointed by the President ; and 

“(3) one member, who shall be chairman, who shall be appointed by 
the government of such country with the approval of a majority of the mem- 
bers appointed as provided in clauses (1) and (2). 

Members of a board of trustees shall serve at the pleasure of the appointing au- 
thority, and vacancies shall be filled in the same manner as in the case of the 
original appointments. 

“Sec. 602. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 1415 of the Supple 
mental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other provision of law, the President is 
authorized to grant to any foundation established under this title for use in carry- 
ing out the purposes specified in section 601(a) any unexpended local currencies 
which accrue to the United States, as repayments of principal or payment of in- 
terest on loans heretofore or hereafter made by the United States under section 
104. Any such currencies may be used for direct expenditure, or may be invested 
and the proceeds used, for carrying out this title. 





“TITLE VII—ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 701 (a) There is hereby established in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent an agency to be known as the Peace Food Commission, which shall be headed 
by a Peace Food Administrator appointed by the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. The Peace Food Administrator shall serve at 
the pleasure of the President and shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$21,000 per annum. 

“(b)(1) The President shall carry out the functions conferred upon him by 
this Act and section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, either 
directly or through the Peace Food Administrator. 

“(2) The President is authorized to transfer to the Peace Food Administrator 
the functions of any other agency which he determines are related to the func- 
tions of, and can be more effectively or economically carried out by, the Peace 
Food Administrator, together with any personnel or property used primarily in 
carrying out such functions. 

“(c) The Peace Food Administrator is authorized to make such expenditures 
and appoint and fix the compensation of such personnel as may be necessary to 
enable him to carry out his functions. 
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“Src. 702. (a) There is hereby established a Peace Food Policy Committee 
which shall consist of an Assistant Secretary, or officer of comparable level, of 
each of the following departntents or agencies: Departments of State, Treasury, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Health, Education, and Welfare, and the International 
Cooperation Administration. k 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Peace Food Policy Committee to advise and 
consult with the Peace Food Administrator concerning the administration of this 
Act. The Committee shall meet from time to time upon request of the Peace Food 
Administrator and at such other times as it may deem necessary. 

“Src. 703. (a) There is hereby established a Peace Food Advisory Committee 
which shall consist of representatives of the following and such other groups as 
the President deems advisable who shall be appointed by the President for 
terms of two years: 

“(1) The major agricultural organizations ; 

“(2) Exporters of food and fiber; 

“(3) Voluntary agencies such as Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Europe (CARE) and church groups ; 

“(4) Educational groups; and 

“(5) Voluntary health groups. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Peace Food Advisory Committee to advise 
and consult with the Peace Food Administrator, and to make such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable, concerning the administration of this Act. 
The Committee shall meet from time to time upon request of the Peace Food 
Administrator and at such other times as it may deem necessary. In carrying 
out its duties under this Act, the Committee shall invite a representative of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization to meet with the Committee 
in order that, through him, the views of other exporting countries might be heard 
and their interests taken into account. 

“(c) Members of the Advisory Committee shall be entitled, while attending 
meetings of the Committee, to receive compensation at the rate of $50 per diem, 
and while away from their homes or regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by law for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 

“Sec. 704. In negotiating agreements under this Act, the President shall give 
due consideration to the internal and external political and economic condi- 
tions of the countries concerned by drawing upon the appropriate title or titles 
of this Act in such manner as to carry out more effectively the policy set forth 
in section 2.” 


The Cuairman. There are many different features in the proposed 
legislation which the committee will want to examine with great care. 
Basically, the broad goals of many of the specific provisions of the 
bill are worthy of our serious study and support. 

Congress in recent weeks has produced other examples of this kind 
of initiative, leadership, and foresight that is exemplified by S. 1711. 

I can only say to Senator Humphrey, who is to be our first witness, 
and who is the sponsor of this bill, and to the other cosponsors of this 
measure, that I hope this bill fares better than the proposal of our 
Committee on the Development Loan Fund. In the latter case those 
of us who saw the wisdom of sound financing long-term planning in 
the execution of our foreign lending program were rebuffed by the 
administration, which chose the expediencies of the budget rather 
_ the more fundamental needs and requirements of our foreign 
policy. 

I hope that the administration will make some attempt to see the 
merits of the food for peace bill, because there is great merit in the 
proposal. 

Undoubtedly, some of the details should be modified in the light of 
the testimony we are about to receive. The witnesses scheduled to 
appear before the committee include members of Congress, executive 
agencies, private organizations, and interested and informed individ- 
uals speaking for themselves. 
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I wish to insert in the record at this point the reports from the 
Department of State and the Department of Agriculture, both of 
which I may say disapprove of the legislation. 
(The letters referred to follow :) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 6, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 


Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
UWS. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: In compliance with your request the Department 
of State has reviewed S. 1711, introduced by Senator Humphrey for himself and 
others to promote the foreign policy of the United States and help to build essen- 
tial world conditions of peace, by the more effective use of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities for the relief of human hunger, and for promoting economic and social 
development in less developed countries. 

1. This bill would effect several fundamental changes in Public Law 480 of 
particular interest to the Department of State: 

(a) By shifting the emphasis of the act's purposes from surplus disposal 
to support for foreign economic development ; 

(b) By extending the authority to 5 years and directing the conclusion, 
“insofar as feasible,’ of multiyear sales agreements; 

(c) By increasing the obligational authority from $1.5 billion to $2 billion 
per year; 

(d) By transferring responsibility for administering Cooley amendment 
loans from the Export-Import Bank to the Development Loan Fund; 

(e) By establishing a fixed interest rate of 21%4 percent on economic develop- 
ment loans under subsection 104(g) ; 

(f) By providing for additional uses of sales proceeds which would extend 
the present categories from section 104(0) through 104(x); 

(9g) By adding a new title IV authorizing the conclusion of long-term 
supply contracts (up to 10 years) involving sales of commodities on a dollar 
basis, with credit extended at a rate of interest not to exceed 214 percent on 
40-year terms; 

(h) By adding a new title VII establishing an agency known as the Peace 
Food Administration, as a part of the President’s Executive Office, to adimin- 
ister the act. 

2. The Department of State is opposed to this bill for the following reasons: 

(a) The proposed shift of emphasis in the act’s purposes from surplus disposal 
to foreign economic development assistance would create a misleading impres- 
sion of the extent of the possibilities of using agricultural surpluses for addi- 
tional development. It would create among some countries exaggerated expec- 
tations of economic aid and among other friendly exporting countries would 
create apprehension about our policies with respect to surplus disposal. Agri- 
cultural surpluses are not capital goods, they are consumption goods, and are 
useful as aid only in countries suffering from agricultural deficits. They can- 
not be substituted for capital goods, or for the hard currencies needed to buy 
them. To attempt to increase the use of agricultural surpluses for economic 
development, to the extent envisaged in the bill, would tend to discourage or 
depress domestic agricultural production in aid recipient countries which must 
depend upon their agricultural resources for economic development. Moreover, 
reliance on long-term supplies of agricultural commodities from abroad on con- 
cessional terms would create serious problems if such supplies were cut off. 

(b) The 5-year extension period and directive for multiyear programs implies 
a degree of permanency which is not in accord with the administration’s policy 
to eliminate gradually the incentives which are responsible for overproduction 
and surpluses in the first place. Regarding multiyear programs, experience has 
shown that the theoretical advantages of multiyear programs are illusory. In 
most cases it simply is not possible to predict commodity requirements more 
than 1 year in advance with sufficient accuracy to make them meaningful. The 
signing of a title I agreement for 3 or more years does not necessarily mean 
that the importing country will take all the supplies contracted for. We do 
not have this assurance even in 1-year agreements. For example, in 1958 Greece 
agreed to take about $25 million worth of surplus commodities under title a 
of which approximately $20 million was allocated for wheat. However, since 
it subsequently produced a bumper wheat crop it was unable to take any of 
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the wheat, which reduced the value of the program to about $5 million. This 
year Greece is exporting wheat and edible oils and is not able to absorb any 
Public Law 480 commodities. India provides another instance of this type of 
situation. It usually has been assumed that India could absorb unlimited 
quantities of any kind of food; yet we were unable to program 150,000 metric 
tons of rice for India this year because it had a bumper rice crop which, with 
its normal purchases from Burma, satisfied its total market requirements. 

Another illustration of these difficulties is the case of Korea. The Depart- 
ment of State is particularly interested in maximizing title I programs with 
Korea; between 85 to 90 percent of the sales proceeds resulting from such pro- 
grams are used for mutual defense. The value of the program in fiscal year 
1956 was $47 million, in fiscal year 1957 it was $19.2 million and rose to $50 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1958. Because of the importance of this program to Korea 
and the United States we would like to maintain the value at about $50 million. 
However, Korea cannot absorb more than approximately $33 million worth of 
title I commodities this year. It has a good rice crop and is looking for custo- 
mers to which to export rice. This is an example of a situation that could not 
have been anticipated in advance and illustrates the futility of attempting to 
plan multiyear agreements with such countries. 

However, there are occasional instances where consumption requirements are 
fairly steady and depend largely on imports. In such cases we have negotiated 
multiyear agreements, which we can do under present legislative authority. We 
shall continue to use this type of agreement when warranted. 

(c) We believe that an increase in the annual title I authority substantially 
above the current $1.5 billion could result in the displacement of our own com- 
mercial marketings and those of other friendly countries. It is important to 
note that the latter include countries, such as Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Pakis- 
tan, Spain, Greece, Peru, and Argentina, which are heavily dependent on agri- 
cultural exports and to which we are providing assistance under various aid 
programs. These countries are already highly sensitive concerning our surplus 
disposals and legislation that envisaged a large increase in such disposals would 
create serious problems in our foreign relations with them. 

(d) We oppose the transfer of administrative responsibility for Cooley amend- 
ment. loans to the Development Loan Fund. The Export-Import Bank has 
gained valuable experience in its handling of Cooley loans. It is doing an ef- 
fective job in promoting U.S. private investment abroad and we can see no 
justification for making the proposed change. 

(ce) We do not believe that it is desirable to fix arbitrary interest rates such 
as the 2'4 percent for economic development loans under subsection 104(g) by 
legislation. The executive branch should have flexibility in determining interest 
rates on foreign loans in accordance with circumstances existing at any par- 
ticular time. 

(f) Although there might be certain advantages in having authority for some 
of the suggested new currency uses, in general we believe any additional use 
eategories should be avoided. They tend to reduce the share of the sales pro- 
ceeds made available to recipient countries in the form of loans or grants. This 
reduces the interest of such countries in title I agreements. 

(9g) We do not believe that the proposed title IV which would authorize 
long-term dollar supply contracts with credit up to 40 years would result in 
larger disposals. The absorptive capacity of the less developed countries is 
already being satisfied by present title I programs, together with commercial 
purchases. In the case of the more developed countries, which are able to 
purchase their requirements from the United States and other suppliers on a 
normal commercial basis long-term credit such as proposed would only result in 
displacement of normal purchases. 

(hk) The Department is opposed to the new title VII which would establish 
a Peace Food Administration in the Executive Office of the President. We be- 
lieve the statutory establishment of an interagency coordinating committee and 
a public advisory committee is unnecessary and undesirable since the present 
interagency organization assures that the interest of the Department of State 
and other agencies are taken fully into account in developing title I programs 
and adequate means now exist for ascertaining the views of interested private 
organizations and individuals. Experience shows that this organization op- 
erates effectively and we believe, therefore, that it should be continued. 

The administration is now preparing specific recommendations involving 
amendments to Titles I and II of Public Law 480 in furtherance of the Presi- 
dent’s food for peace program. These will soon be submitted to the Congress. 
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If we can be of further assistance to you and your committee please do not 


hesitate to call on us. 
The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 
WituraM B. MAcomeser, Jr., 


Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1959. 


Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in response to your letter of April 23, 1959, 
requesting our comments on §8. 1711, an act cited as the “International Food for 
Peace Act of 1959.” 

The Department opposes enactment of the bill. 

The principal purposes of S. 1711 are to (1) extend title I through June 30, 
1964, and authorize foreign currency sales of $2 billion a year at cost to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the 5 fiscal years starting July 1, 1959; amend 
certain existing uses of foreign currency sales proceeds, provide grants of for- 
eign currencies to certain international organizations, and authorize establish- 
ment of binational foundations abroad through the use of loan repayments; (2) 
extend title II through June 30, 1964, and authorize emergency grants abroad of 
$250 million annually at cost to the Commodity Credit Corporation; (3) author- 
ize sales of agricultural commodities on a long-term credit basis without limita- 
tion as to the time or amount with supply commitments up to 10 years; (4) 
authorize grants of CCC commodities for establishment of national food reserves 
abroad; and (5) establish a Peace Food Administrator in the Executive Office 
of the Pr esident to administer Public Law 480 and foreign currency sales au- 
thorized under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

Public Law 480, particularly title I, has contributed significantly tie main- 
taining U.S. agricultural exports at a high level. An extension during this ses- 
sion of Congress will permit us to continue programing commodities without in- 
terruption since the present authorization does not expire until December 31. 
We believe there is little to be gained by extension beyond 1 year and it is not 
essential to efficient operation of the program. Every effort will be made, con- 
sistent with the objectives of the food for peace program, to maximize the util- 
ization o£ our surpluses, however, and any additional authorization needed will 
be requested of the Congress before the end of the fiscal year 1960. 

We have entered into several 2- and 3-year supply commitments under title I 
for commodities clearly in surplus supply during these periods and where there 
was room for increased consumption of the commodities without adverse effect 
on normal commercial trade. With such existing authority, therefore, the pro- 
posed amendment of section 101 to seek, insofar as possible, the negotiation of 
agreements for periods in excess of 1 year is not necessary. 

We oppose the transfer of responsibility of private enterprise loans under sec- 
tion 104 (e) from the Export-Import Bank of Washington to the Development 
Loan Fund. The promotion of economic development with foreign currencies 
through the private sector is being administered vigorously by the Export- 
Import Bank. The Bank has the experience, general know-how, and operating 
responsibilities best suited for this activity which was largely intended for U.S. 
industry participation. 

We oppose the establishment of a maximum interest rate of 214 percent per 
annum for 104(g) loans because this requirement would not permit flexibility 
in loan operations. The amendment to section 104 concerning release for other 
purposes authorized in section 104 of funds excess to needs for the payment 
of U.S. obligations is not necessary since the act now gives the President this 
authority. 

New currency uses 104(q) through (x) would expand an already wide range 
of authorized uses and would further complicate the administration of foreign 
currency sales proceeds. In many countries the need for foreign currencies for 
U.S. programs exceeds the availability of such currencies. Authorized additional 
uses would increase the competition for currencies and result in less effective 
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U.S. programs. As to the possible use of loan repayments to establish nonprofit 
foundations to foster and promote research, education, health, and public wel- 
fare as provided in title VI of S. 1711, the use of loan repayments is not yet 
a real problem because of the limited amounts of foreign currency which accrued 
this year and are expected to accrue in the fiscal year 1960. 

We favor the use of surplus agricultural commodities for the establishment 
of national food reserves as provided in title V of S. 1711. We believe, however, 
that it would be preferable to amend title I to permit grants of commodities for 
establishing reserves in underdeveloped countries, under conditions requiring 
payment to be made for any quantities of such reserves utilized in commercial 
channels. 

Specific recommendations regarding amendments of title I as well as title II 
in furtherance of the food for peace program will be submitted to the Congress 
soon. 

We oppose the changes in administration provided for in title VII of S. 1711. 
The mere adding of another echelon of administrative machinery would not 
result in increased movement of commodities abroad. We believe such increases 
ean be attained within the concepts of the food for peace program, through 
the existing mechanism for interagency coordination which has proved to be 
effective. 

Every effort will be made to increase the utilization of our surpluses under 
policies and safeguards consistent with the best interests of the United States. 
We are convinced that the establishment of a new agency is not necessary to 
effective operation of the program, and that the additional costs incurred would 
be an unjustified use of public funds. 

We oppose the provisions of title IV of S. 1711 for the same reason that we 
oppose a longer term extension of title I. Moreover, title IV would create 
additional problems. Supply commitments up to 10 years, without requiring 
determinations that commodities are surplus, might obligate the United States 
to finance commodity purchases from the commercial market which might not 
otherwise be made under the price support program. Long-term supply commit- 
ments of this kind will tend to create the unfortunate impression that surpluses 
will be with us for at least that forward period. We are not aware of advantages 
to be gained in title 1V provisions since it appears they are aimed at the same 
countries now participating in title I programs. Also, it would be undesirable 
to establish surplus disposal on a permanent basis since the problem of utilizing 
our agricultural abundance and appraising the domestic agricultural situation 
is too important and has too many implications to legislate years ahead. 

Although we favor the donation of surplus edible oils and products thereof 
to needy persons abroad, we oppose the proposal to make such donations manda- 
tory. Current market situations indicate the strong possibility that all surplus 
edible vegetable oils in the United States may be needed to meet demands of 
dollar sales or title I agreements. The continued low production of coconut 
oil, the flood disasters in the Argentine area, and the failure of Communist 
China to deliver in accordance with earlier indications may develop a tightness 
in the world market for edible oils which will be more than enough to absorb 
the indicated surplus in the United States. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
ef this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TrvUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


The CuHatrman. The first witness is Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
the principal sponsor of the legislation. 

Senator Humphrey, will you proceed ? 

Senator Humrnrey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Humpurey. As you have probably noted, the bill is not 
only sponsored by the present witness, but by 15 other Senators. 

I introduced the bill on April 16, 1959. At that time I gave a de- 
tailed description of the titles, the subsections and features of the 
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bill, as well as a comparison between this particular proposal and 
the basic proposal or law that we now have; namely, Public Law 
480; the Agricultural Trade and Development Act, which was orig- 
inally passed by the Congress in 1954, and which has been modified, 
amended, revised and extended every yeal 

Regardless of the motives and intentions of the Members of Con- 
gress who have drafted and supported Public Law 480 in the past— 
and I am sure we will agree that those motives and intentions have 
been mixed—the administration of the Public Law 480 program by 

the executive branch has been consistently dominated by the less than 
positive attitude of “surplus disposal.” In other words, getting rid 
of unwanted surpluses of food and fiber. 

The International Food for Peace Act of 1959, which is S. 1711 
to which I referred earlier, proposes to bring about a fundamental 
change in the spirit and administration of our “farm surplus program. 
I believe it would be better to s: ay our farm production program. 

The passage of the proposed act would mean a comple’ e abindon- 
ment of the so-called surplus disposal mentality, and it would launch 
us upon a course of using America’s agricultural abundance avowedly, 
explicitly, and effectively to relieve human hunger and to build in the 
world some of the essential conditions of peace. 

The new character and emphasis of the proposed Food for Peace 
Act is well illustrated by the fact that this year it has been appropri- 
ately referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations rather than, 
as in the past, tothe Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. T might 
add that both committees, of course, have a positive jurisdictional 
interest in this subject matter, but the implications and the purnose of 
the International Food for Peace Act is to buttress, fortify, and carry 
out the objectives of American foreign policy. 

May I draw your attention to the fact that Public Law 480 expires 
on December 31 of this year, unless extended by the Congress at this 
session. 

There are very few Members of Congress who would be willing to 
see the program terminate. The question is not whether it is to be 
renewed, but, rather, the form in which it is to be renewed. 


PURPOSE OF THE INTERNATIONAL FOOD FOR PEACE ACT 


The purpose of the International Food for Peace Act of 1959, as 
stated in the bill, is “to promote the foreign policy of the United States 
and help to build essential world conditions of peace, by more effective 

use of U.S. agricultural commodities for the relief of human hunger, 
and for promoting economic and social development in the less devel- 
oped countries.’ 

The most fundamental arguments in support of the proposed act 
are stated succinctly in the “Congressional Findings and Policy,” 
which serves as a preamble. In order to launch discussion here, I 
should like to read a few paragraphs from that preamble: 

(a) Because of the increased productivity made possible by science and tech- 
nology, there is now, for the first time in history, no reason in physical scarcity 
for the continued existence of hunger—anywhere on this earth. It is now pos- 
sible and practical for mankind to take cooperative steps to abolish human 
hunger. 
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This being so, massive hunger and suffering from want of clothing existing 
in the world in the shadow of unused present and potential surpluses of food and 
fiber are no longer tolerable, either morally, politically, or economically. 

The Congress, while recognizing the difficult international, political, and 
economic problems that lie between hunger and want of clothing in many parts 
of the world, and food and fiber in others, declares it to be the policy of the 
United States to move as rapidly as possible in cooperation with other friendly 
nations toward putting its abundance of food and fiber more effectively in the 
service of human need. 

(b) Peoples who comprise one-third of the human race have in our generation 
achieved national independence (or are in the process of doing so) and are in 
revolt against the poverty, ignorance, disease, inferior status, and lack of oppor- 
tunity which have always been their lot. They are determined to achieve that 
economie and social development necessary to national dignity and individual 
well-being. To mobilize their resources with reasonable speed and develop their 
economies to a point where they are self-propelled and self-sustaining they re- 
quire substantial outside aid over a considerable period of years. If that aid 
is adequately forthcoming from the free world, they have a good chance to 
accomplish their purposes in freedom, remaining a part of the free world and 
contributing to its strength and well-being. If it is not forthcoming, their alter- 
native is to seek it in the Communist world, and in the process to surrender 
both personal and national freedom. Deeply aware of and sympathetic with 
the aspirations of the world’s peoples who seek in freedom greater national 
dignity and individual well-being, the Congress declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to help them achieve those aspirations. The Congress recog- 
nizes that for this purpose a number of different kinds of aid are required, but 
that among them food and fiber aid is a highly important form and one whose 
effectiveness can be greatly increased. The Congress declares that the agri- 
cultural abundance of the United States is not an embarrassment but a bless- 
ing to be used in the service of mankind, that it should be so used to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, and that if it is so used it can help build essential condi- 
tions of world peace and freedom. 

(c) To achieve those larger purposes, the Congress directs that this act shall 
be administered (1) so as to help other countries carry forward their own na- 
tional or regional plans for development in freedom and independence; (2) so 
as to support the efforts and programs of the United Nations, its specialized 
agencies and affiliated organizations, and regional organizations of friendly 
countries, directed toward the same ends; (3) so as to leave wide latitude in 
working out details of national agreements and projects to U.S. chiefs of 
missions in negotiations with the governments concerned; and (4) so as to 
enlist the cooperation of other countries in putting agricultural surpluses more 
effectively in the service of human need and economic and social development 
of the less developed countries. 


A LOOK AT THE PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM 


With these purposes, how does the proposed act differ from the 
Public Law 480 program which we have been carrying on for 5 years? 
Let us take a brief look at operations under Public Law 480. 

In the 414 years of Public Law 480 operations which ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, agricultural commodities valued at more than $4.5 bil- 
‘lion were sold to 36 countries, or contracted for shipment, against 
payment in local currencies usable only for agreed purposes in the 
countries concerned. Most of these currencies were turned back as 
loans for economic and social development projects. In addition, 
farm commodities valued at nearly one-half a billion dollars were 
donated to 36 countries for famine and other emergency assistance; 
commodities valued at nearly $1.5 billion were donated for foreign 
and domestic relief through nonprofit voluntary American agencies 
and intergovernmental organizations; and farm commodities valued 
at nearly $1 billion were bartered abroad for strategic materials 
needed by the United States. 

43583—59——2 
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So you have a total there of about $7.5 billion in the period of 414 
years. 

All of these farm commodities were from domestic supplies ex- 
ceeding an effective dollar demand, and all moved with care to protect 
norma! dollar export markets. 

I know this is a point which is often raised about the use of our 
so-called food surpluses; namely, that they invade normal export and 
dollar markets. 

I believe it is to the credit of the Department of Agriculture that 
this has been at a minimum. There is no positive guarantee that 
some overlapping on the normal export market may not take place. 
But there has been a determined and concerted effort to see that this 
did not take place, and I believe that the techniques developed have 
been rather effective. 

The people of the United States have reason for great pride in 
what has been accomplished with their farm surpluses. On the whole 
these surpluses have relieved wants and supplied needs throughout the 
world that would otherwise not have been met through commercial 
purchases. 

Without the program, tens of millions of people would have gone 
hungry. In human terms, and even in terms of the national needs of 
the developing countries, the program has accomplished enormous 
good. 

NEED FOR A REVISED PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM 


Nevertheless—and this is the salient point—the Public Law 480 
program has fallen short of its vast potentialities. It contains glaring 
deficiencies in law, in spirit, and in administration that can and should 
be remedied to make it a more effective instrument for meeting human 
needs and for serving the foreign policy of the United States. 

The annual revisions of Public Law 480 during the past 5 years 
have dealt only in part with these deficiencies. 

The International Food for Peace Act of 1959 is a bold and imagina- 
tive attack on these weaknesses. It was not hastily designed. It is the 
outgrowth of long study, of 5 years of experience, and of careful 
research. 

Two years ago the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, Senator Ellender, directed me to make a study on behalf of 
the committee, of operations under Public Law 480. The law had 
been in effect then for 3 years, and the committee wished to know 
what had been accomplished, what more could be accomplished, and 
what changes, if any, were needed in the law. The study continued 
throughout most of a year and included testimony from 71 witnesses 
taken in 10 days of hearings during June and July of 1957. I pre- 
sented a report to the chairman in February of 1958. 

Many of the proposals in the International Food for Peace Act of 
1959 are the direct outcome of that study. 





SPECIAL REPORTS ON AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


In making this study I had the benefit of an excellent previous study 
entitled “Agricultural Surplus Disposal and Foreign Aid” prepared 
the year before by the National Planning Association at the request 
of the special Senate Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program. 
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At this point, I refer to that particular study made by the National 
Planning Association for the Foreign Relations Committee. Re- 
grettably the recommendations in that study, which were done by 
competent staffs were not incorporated in the law. One of the 
studies that was used to formulate this bill is the National Planning 
Association study. 

This report, published by the Senate, was thoroughgoing and con- 
tained extensive recommendations for change. 

Two other highly significant studies of Public Law 480 operations 
are relevant, and in light of the fact that the chairman has placed in 
the record the report of the State Department, and the report of the 
Department of Agriculture— 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, sir; both. 

Senator Humpurey. I want the next two reports to be viewed and 
studied by the committee very carefully. 

These reports were asked for by the administration, and the bill 
that is before you carries out the recommendations of the reports 
which this Administration has had made at the request of the re- 
spective Departments of Agriculture and State. 

One of the reports was a six-country survey made in 1958 by a team 
of experts under the direction of Dr. John H. Davis, formerly an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

I believe he is presently in Beirut, Lebanon, and it might be a good 
idea to have Dr. John Davis come back and tell this committee and 
the Congress again what he found in his report. This report has been 
conveniently buried, and has been given only slight notice by the 
Department of State. 

r, Davis’ summary report and his memorandum, entitled “Policy 
Considerations Pertaining to Public Law 480,” were made public by 
the State Department. 

I also call your attention to the field investigation of the “Accumu- 
lation and Administration of Local Currency” made last year by a 
team of American businessmen appointed by Mr. James H. Smith, 
Jr., then the Director of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. The busineSsmen’s report was submitted to the Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration on August 5, 1958, and 
was then published. 

Dr. John Davis, Mr. Chairman, was also engaged by the State De- 
partment to make a special report on the operations of Public Law 
480. He has a rich background as former Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, and on his special assignment to study the operations of 
Public Law 480, he made recommendations as to the use of food and 
fiber in American foreign policy. The bill which I present represents 
the recommendations of the National Planning Association, which 
were the recommendations presented by this committee to the Con- 
gress, the recommendations of Dr. John H. Davis, andthe recom- 
mendations of Mr. James Smith’s special investigative team on the 
use of Public Law 480 currencies. 

In drafting the proposed act, I not only drew heavily upon the 
recommendations of these various studies, which were surprisingly 
unanimous in their suggestions, but I also had other studies made of 
how, in the opinion of knowledgeable people, the program might be 
improved. 
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For example, I called in many of the voluntary agencies; many of 
the religious or church groups which were operating overseas in terms 
of the donation program for the needy, and these recommendations 
have been incorporated, after months of study, into this particular 
proposal. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF SPECIAL STUDIES 


The overwhelming conclusion of all of these studies, and the over- 
whelming opinion of nearly all who have been associated with Public 
Law 480 operations, are that countries receiving food aid find it con- 
structive and helpful to economic development. Interference with 
normal commercial trade markets and expectations is minor; but 
there are, nevertheless, defects and inadequacies both in the law and 
tsadministration which need correction. 

All are in general agreement as to what the defects are and how they 
can and shcu!d be corrected, and all believe the program should be 
continued on a longer term basis. 

I want to state, that every single recommendation, and every study 
for which this Government has spent thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to make, suggests at least a 5-year extension of 
the surp'us food program. 

Despite that, the administration makes a 1-year request for exten- 
sion, year after year, despite the testimony of its own experts stating 
that this is wasteful, costly, and promotes inefliciency and ineffective- 
ness. Those are practically the words of the Government’s, or the 
administration’s, own investigative teams. 


CRITICISM OF ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


Here are some of their chief criticisms which we have sought to take 
into account : 

1. That the program, conceived in terms of “surplus disposal,” has 
been administered in that spirit with only casual attention to humani- 
om ian and foreign policy goals; 

That eagerness on the part of the administration to unload “un- 
vented? commodities has too often lead our friends abroad to assume 
they are doing us a favor in accepting our surpluses; 

3. That the program, authorized for only a year at a time, has never 
been regarded in this country or abroad as a continuing one, with the 
result that food-deficit countries planning for economic development 
have never known from year to year what food supplies or local cur- 
rency grants and loans they citebh orant on. This has frustrated plan- 
ning and retarded development. 

This point was made specifically by Dr. John Davis. 

4, Perhaps none of these would have been insurmountable barriers 
to an effective program had the President established adequate admin- 
istrative machinery or had the Secretary of Agriculture or the Secre- 
tary of State taken a genuine interest in the program. 

Mr. C hairman, I traveled in nine countries in southern Europe and 
the Middle East in 1957. I stopped in each one of the embassies in 
those countries to inquire about the administration of Public Law 480. 
On occasion I found someone who was keenly interested, and very 
well informed, but in the main I found out more from the govern- 
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ments of the countries where our embassies were located than I could 
from anyone in our own Embassy. And I stated this in the hearings 
which were held following that study trip. 

I said that there has been a lack of genuine interest. Instead, our 
officials have given the program only lipservice and have allowed it to 
struggle along in one of the worst administrative morasses known to 
Washington. 

As I said on the Senate floor, when introducing the proposed act— 
It is a remarkable and shameful fact that no one is really in charge of the 
store that sells or otherwise distributes billions of dollars worth of our surplus 
agricultural commodities. There is literally no one in high authority in the 
entire Government who devotes full time to the administration of Public Law 480. 


NINE AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE FOR HANDLING ADMINISTRATION UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 480 


I brought along the testimony I gave in the Senate on this question. 
This was as a result of the studies made by the committees to which I 
alluded earlier, and may I point out that one of these administrative 
studies was made by the National Planning Association. It points 
out, for example, that in distributing the authority among these 
agencies, there are nine separate agencies involved in the handling of 
Public Law 480 operations. There are two interagency committees, 
the International Cooperation Administration, the Department of 
State, the Department of the Treasury, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Defense, and other agencies involved in the ad- 
ministration of the act. 

In distributing authority among these agencies, the President as- 
signed to the several departments and agencies those aspects of Public 
Law 480 which are related to the type of work they normally carry on. 
The result is divided responsibility, overlapping authority, and 
clashing points of view. 

Policy decisions are made by a six-agency committee chaired by a 
member of the White House staff. This body is called the Inter- 
agency Committee for Surplus Disposal. Its Chairman is Mr. Clar- 
ence Francis. Member agencies are the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Treasury, State, ICA and the Bureau of the Budget. But 
operational decisions are made by a nine-agency committee chaired 
by a representative of the Depar tment of Agriculture. 

This body is called the International Agency Staff Committee, and 
it is headed by the Director of the Depart ment of Agriculture’s For- 
eign Agricultural Service. 

‘Other member agencies are the Departments of State, Commerce, 
Defense, Treasury, ICA, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
Bureau of the Budget, and the U.S. Information Agency. 

As the head of the International Agency Staff Committee, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is responsible for initiating agr eements for 
the sale of surpluses for foreign currencies, and for seeing that these 
agreements are pushed through in getting the commodities delivered. 

‘The Secretary of Agriculture is also directed to arrange barter 
transactions through private trade channels. 

One of the purposes of this bill is to bring some order out of the 
apparent confusion of administration. 
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Again may I s say that the present administrative setup does work, 
but whether it works as well as it should or not is a question which 
needs to be carefully studied. 

I will only say this: Every objective administration survey that 
has been made of Public Law 480, administrative machinery recom- 
mends that it be changed. 

I see no reason to have even Clarence Francis at the head of the 
policy committee. All of these many groups recommend fundamental 
changes, and yet each year we get, another 1-year extension of the 
same act. In fact, without any reference to the sponsors of this bill, 
may I most respectfully state that. there isn’t a single investigative 
team who has looked into Public Law 480 that has not recommended 
a basic change. 

The present law, as I have indicated, leaves the administration 
to the President, who, by Executive order has distributed authority 
and operations among no less than nine Government agencies. 

In operationa] practice, a large number of people in nine different 
agencies have a veto and no one ‘below the President has the power to 
cut through the administrative jungle. The result is that negotiations 
for agreements are usually long, tedious, and at times acrimonious, 
often 1 raising the question in the minds of the negotiators on both sides 
as to whether the transactions are worth the trouble. 

There is, therefore, general agreement that, although the program 
has accomplished great good, it has quite unnecessarily generated 
ill will in the receiving countries; that it has unnecessarily alarmed 
other exporting countries; that it has unnecessarily fallen short of 
its potentialities for promoting economic and social development in 
the underdeveloped countries; and that it has failed to establish itself 
adequately in world opinion either as a great humanitarian program 
or as an important American instrument of economic and social 
progress. 

Even the best friends of Public Law 480 agree that it has done only 
a fraction of what it might have done to accomplish the foreign policy 
objectives of the United States. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGES IN FOOD FOR PEACE ACT 


Let us consider briefly the chief changes which the Food for Peace 
Act would bring about: 

1. If the Congress should adopt the new statement of purposes, and 
if the administration should adopt its spirit, at least half the battle for 
a fully effecive use of American agricultural abundance would be won. 

The proposed Food for Peace Act would create a new Peace Food 
Administration modeled on the War Food Administration of World 
War II. A Peace Food Administrator would report only to the 
President and would have full authority to make decisions, and see to 
it that our farm surpluses serve the purposes of the act, which are to 
relieve human want and hunger and to help other countries achieve 
economic and social development necessary for independence and 
freedom. 

3. The proposed act would establish an intergovernmental Peace 
Food Advisory Committee to advise and consult with the Peace Food 
Administrator on the administration of the act. 
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4, It would authorize the establishment of a Citizens Peace Food 
Advisory Committee, consisting of representatives of major agricul- 
tural organizations, exporters of food and fiber, voluntary agencies, 
church groups, educational groups, and health groups. This citizens 
committee would advise the Peace Food Administrator on the admin- 
istration of the act. I regard this citizens committee as a significant 
new feature of the bill. 

5. It would face up to the fact of our continuing agricultural abun- 
dance and authorize a 5-year program with annual sales against local 
currencies at : rate of $2 billion a year, as compared with the present 
program of $1.5 billion. Famine and emergency grants of food and 
cotton would aes be authorized for 5 years vat a rate of $250 million 
a year, which is somewhat larger than at present. 

The Food for Peace Act in many other important respects goes far 
beyond Public Law 480. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state for the record that I don’t believe 
there is anyone who can ee evidence before this or any committee 
of Congress that we are going to be able to bring American agricul- 
tural production into balance with sheer demand, that is, the dollar 
or domestic demand. We are faced with a situation where the tech- 
nology and the efficiency of American agriculture produce vast quan- 
tities of goods, and to cut it back to a point where we would live 
on a program of the philosophy of scarcity, would not only wreck 
a large part of the American economy, but would be immoral and 
beneath the dignity of this country. I believe the time is at hand 
to start to think in ‘terms of agricultural abundance as a positive asset 
and to program the use of our ‘food accordingly. 

All of this effort to cut back is resulting in all kinds of regulations, 
in all types of so-called subsidies, incentives, and efforts that are being 
made to try to bring supply into balance with demand at the domestic 
and normal export level. It just isn’t working, and I am of the opinion 
that it won’t work. 

Therefore, we ought to try to use what we have in a more construc- 
tive manner. 


BUILDING UP FOOD RESERVES IN FOOD DEFICIT COUNTRIES 


I have said that this bill would go beyond Public Law 480. It would 
authorize grants of food surpluses for building up minimum national 
food reserves in food deficit countries. 

Mr. Chairman, this was the American position in 1957 at the 
United Nations. I was privileged to handle this particular topic for 
our Government. The Government of the United States offered to 
the United Nations a program in which we would make grants of 
food surpluses to countries that were food deficit areas in “order to 
provide them with national food and fiber reserves. This was our 
counterproposal to the so-called international food and fiber reserve 
program which had been advocated. 

This program of grants would not only provide for food reserves, 
but grants would also be provided to build storage facilities. One of 
the needs i in some of the countries like India and Pakistan, for ex- 
ample, is for storage facilities. At present, to send more food com- 
modities into many of these countries without adequate storage facil- 
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ities really complicates the problem. You have to have storage areas, 
and there are many ways in which this could be done. 

For example, one of these methods could be to use the fleet of ships 
currently storing American wheat in our harbors and streams and 
place them in other parts of the world as temporary granaries or 
reserve stations. 

This bill would authorize a 10-year program of long-term supply 
contracts—interest rates not to exceed 2.5 percent—with payment of 
both interest and principal deferred for 10 years, and then spread over 
the succeeding 40 years. In other words, long-term credits at low 

rates of interest to food deficit areas, to be repaid not in local cur- 
rencies, but to be repaid in a convertible or a negotiable currency. 

The bill would authorize food grants not only in cases of famine 
and emergencies, but also grants to local programs to relieve chronic 
hunger and malnutrition, 

It would open the way to more grants and fewer loans of local cur- 
rencies accruing from sales to avoid the undesirable accumulation of 


such currencies. 
PROBLEM OF LOCAL CURRENCIES ACCUMULATION 


I must say that we have to face up to this very difficult and serious 
problem of the accumulation of local currencies. This bill would 
widen grants of local currencies for economic development and permit, 
for the first time, grants for social development; that is, for research, 
health, education, and public welfare. 

I might add that on this point since writing the bill, I find that there 
is authority in existing Public Law 480 for this kind of social 
development. 

It would widen the use of U.S.-owned local currencies for educa- 
tional and other exchanges with the United States. And it would 
authorize the use of such currencies in economic and social develop- 
ment projects and activities of the United Nations Special Fund, 
FAO, WHO, the International Finance Corporation, and an Inter- 
national Development Association if and when such may be estab- 
lished. 

A final provision is worth noting. In no version of Public Law 480 
has Congress ever specified what should be done with payment of 
interest and repayment of pr incipal on local currency loans made for 
economic development. This is a serious omission, for these loans can 
run into the billions (loans of over $1.5 billion are planned under sales 
agreements already signed) and repayments will lead to accumulations 
that could mean financial disaster for the countries concerned and 
political disaster for the United States. 

The Food for Peace Act would commit these funds to locally con- 
trolled binational foundations to be used as grants for research, 
health, education, and public welfare. 

Mr, Chairman, in my opinion, the bill we are considering here is one 
of the most important to come before us this session or any session. 
It involves a revolutionary change in our attitude toward American 
agricultural abundance and its use to meet human need and build con- 
ditions of peace in the world. It means abandoning once and for all 
the idea of “surplus disposal” and adopting the attitude and policy 
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that food is a God-given asset to be shared with others in need and to 
help nations grow strong in freedom. And I might add that we look 
upon food as an economic asset, as a part of a total foreign economic 
policy. 

I am confident that the committee will give this proposed legislation 
the full attention it deserves. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that a summary of the titles relating to this bill 
be made a part of my testimony at this time. There are six titles to 
the proposed act. 

The CuHarrMaAn. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMARY OF SENATOR HUMPHREY’S Foop FOR PEACE AcT 


The purpose of the Food for Peace Act is to so amend and revise Public Law 
480 as to make it a more effective instrument for using U.S. abundance of food 
and fiber to help build essential world conditions of peace and freedom and 
thereby strengthen and promote the foreign policies of the United States. It is 
intended to enable the United States to promote more effectively the economic and 
social development of friendly nations and to lead the way in cooperation with 
other nations toward the abolition of human hunger. 

A Peace Food Administration would be established (title VII) in the Executive 
Office of the President, headed by a Peace Food Administrator, to aid the Presi- 
dent in carrying out the purposes of the act and also the purposes of section 402 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. There would also be created an 
interdepartmental Peace Food Policy Committee to advise and consult with the 
Peace Food Administrator, and also a Peace Food Advisory Committee consisting 
of representatives of private U.S. groups and organizations. 

The act would authorize: 

Title I—A 5-year area e of local currency sales of U.S. surplus agricultural 
commodities at a rate of $2 billion a year (: 1s compared with $114 billion a year 
under the present Public Law 480). 

Title 1J.—Continuation of title II of Public Law 480 to provide emergency 
assistance, through grants of surplus agricultural commodities, over a period of 
5 years at a rate not exceeding $250 million a year, to friendly peoples in meeting 
famine or other emergency or extraordins iry relief requirements; and, in addition 
authorizes grants of such commodities to assist friendly nations in establishing, 
expanding, or carrying out programs for the relief of chronic hunger and-malnu- 
trition. 

Title 117.—Continuation of title III of Public Law 480, with minor changes, 
which now provides for (1) use by Federal agencies in making payment for 
commodities not produced in the United States; (2) barter of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for strategic or other materials; (8) grants to public and 
private agencies for use in the United States in nonprofit school lunch programs, 
nonprofit summer camps for children, charitable institutions (including hos- 
pitals), and assistance to needy persons; and (4) grants to nonprofit voluntary 
agencies and intergovernmental organizations for use in the assistance of needy 
persons outside the United States. 

Title IV.—A 10-year program of long-term supply contracts for U.S. surplus 
agricultural commodities with interest not to exceed 21% percent per year, pay- 
ment—in dollars, services, strategic or other materials—to be made over a period 
of 40 years from the date of the last delivery of commodities under the contracts 
and interest computed from the date of such last delivery. 

Title Vi—Grants of surplus agricultural commodities over a period of 5 years 
to help food-deficit countries, under agreements, build up and maintain minimum 
national food reserves (in accordance with the U.S.-sponsored resolution adopted 
by the United Nations on February 20, 1957). 

Title VI.—Negotiation of agreements with friendly countries to establish in 
such countries binational nonprofit foundations to foster and promote research 
education, health, and public welfare, and to grant to such foundations unex- 
pended local currencies which accrue to the United States as repayments of 
principal or payment of interest on local currency loans heretofore made by the 


— States under Public Law 480 or made hereafter under the Food for Peace 
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In addition to the foregoing, the Food for Peace Act would authorized a 
number of additions to the authorized uses (in addition to those in Public Law 
480) for local currencies accruing from sales of surplus agricultural commodities 
under title I. Of these, five would permit the use of such currencies to buttress 
and extend social and economic development projects and activties of the United 
Nations Special Fund, the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the World Health Organization, the International Finance Corporation, and 
an International Development Loan Association if and when such may be estab- 
lished. Others would permit more effective use of such currencies in promot- 
ing international educational exchanges; research, educational development, and 
health and education; and technical assistance. On loans of local currencies 
for economic development, the act would specify a maximum interest rate of 
2% percent. 


Senator Humpurey. I thank the chairman and the committee. 


USE OF VESSELS FOR STORAGE 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

May I ask one question: Do you know how many of these ships are 
now serving as storage bins in this country ? 

Senator Humrurey. I do not know, but they run into the hundreds. 

The Carman. I hadn’t heard about that recently. I had assumed 
that maybe they had been put into use. 

Senator Humpurey. No. 

The Cuarrman. These are World War ITI vessels? 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir. They are the ones that have been 
found, Mr. Chairman, to be watertight. I mean by that there is little 
or no danger of spoilage. There are fewer of these vessels than there 
were before because of the vast amount of commercial storage facilities 
which have been developed in recent years, and which are presently 
being rented. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Aiken, do you have any questions? 

Senator Arken. No. I would say that the discussion by Senator 
Humphrey, the Senator from Minnesota, has been very interesting. 
The bill which he introduced does contain some provisions that, I 
think, would be helpful if put into effect. 

I do believe, however, that probably our first concern at this time 
is to keep what we now have and then see what can be done in the 
way of improvement. Some of our recent experiences in the changes 
in public thinking which are taking place, make me wonder if we are 
going to be able to hold onto what we now have. The trend toward 
turning mutual security programs, economic assistance, and develop- 
ment loans over to private investment interests does pose a problem 
= could have very far-reaching effects if we don’t meet it prop- 
erly. 

So I would say, first, let’s make sure that we can retain all or most 
of what we now have, and then see what can be done in the way of 
improvement. 

enator Humpnurey. Senator, as I tried to indicate, I was hopeful 
that we would not do less than renew Public Law 480. I think that 
is what you mean, to hold what we now have. Then I said: What im- 
provements, if any, can we embody into new legislation ? 

I am convinced of just two things. I see no way where any ad- 
ministration or government can design a farm program that is 
going to cut back production in this country to meet what we call 
normal demand without (1) wrecking vast areas of American agri- 
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culture; and (2) laying our country open to severe criticism abroad 
from food-deficit areas for really an almost inhuman and immoral 
act. This abundance of food and fiber is a tremendous asset to us if 
properly used. 

I also feel that the recommendations which have been made now 
by at least three committees of the Government, of the administration 
and of this body, should not go unheeded. Without any pride of au- 
thorship, may I say most respectfully, I would be content to have this 
committee cast aside S. 1711 and take the report of Dr. John Davis, 
and the reports that I have alluded to from the National Planning 
Association, and the others, and embody those recommendations into 
a bill. I am convinced that until those recommendations are put into 
effect, we are wasting a substantial portion of what we think we are 
doing. 

Dr. John Davis is considered to be one of the finest of our public 
servants. He has served in two administrations in high capacities; he 
has given his time and his talent and his ability as a professor, as an 
economist, and as a knowledgeable man in the field of agricultural 
economics. He came up with recommendations which have been to- 
tally ignored, and that, I think, is poor management at best. The 
least that can be done is to take some of those recommendations. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 AND USE OF CURRENCIES 


I want to say one other thing: I recognize that the amount of funds 
involved is always a subject of negotiation. I recommended $2 bil- 
lion for 5 years. Some of the committees who have studied this have 
said you must have a minimum of 10 years. The distinguished mi- 
nority leader in the Senate, Mr. Dirksen, recommended 3 years re- 
cently when we had a bill up in the Congress where he presented what 
was a complete substitute for the so-called wheat bill; and I was en- 
couraged when I saw the 3-year extension recommended. 

But whatever amount of time, the extension should be for more than 
1 year. 

Yeni point I think we need to consider is the use of these cur- 
rencies. 

I will, during the course of these hearings, present to the committee, 
the study which has been made on the use of the currencies which ac- 
cumulate from the sales under title I of Public Law 480, and the prob- 
lem that comes with repayment. 

It is a fact that this Government cannot afford to have a continuous 
accumulation of currencies of other countries because to do so 
promotes antagonism, friction, and I think fiscal irresponsibility on 
the part of the other countries. 

The Crarrman. Senator Mansfield, do you have any questions? 

Senator Mansrretp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humphrey, I agree with Senator Aiken that your testi- 
mony has not only been interesting, but if I may say so, provocative. 
There are some questions I would like to ask. 

You mentioned, for example, that in 1957 you took a trip to seven 
countries in southern Europe and the Middle Kast. 

Senator Humrurey. That is right. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 ON PART OF U.S. OFFICIALS ABROAD 


Senator Mansrietp. And that you were surprised to learn in some 
of those countries our own people ‘knew less about the Public Law 480 
program than did the countries who were the recipients of that 
program. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Do you mean to say in all these countries in 
which were located agricultural attachés, I assume, that they didn’t 
know the extent and possibilities inherent in this program which has 
meant so much to this country in spreading good will. 

Senator Humpurey. I don’t wish to leave the impression that in 
all of the countries was this the case, because that is not true. This 
was not true in Italy. One official there was very well informed. 

Senator MansrieLp. But some were not ¢ 

Senator Humrpnrey. I found, for example, primarily the Ambas- 
sadors, who seem to have, may I say, a lack of understanding of the 
program. 

T can understand an Ambassador has a lot to do, and I was special- 
izing on this particular aspect. Maybe I was of the opinion, that 
since he was not as interested in what I was interested in, that he was 
not very well informed on it. 

Senator MansrieLp. Did you find a lack of sympathy for the pro- 
gram ? 

Senator Humrurey. I found a lack of appreciation; yes, sir. 


COMBINING THE PROPOSED ACT WITH FOOD STAMP PLAN 


Senator Mansrrextp. The second question : What would you think 
about a combination of your proposal, in which incidentally you have 
been joined by 15 other Senators and on this committee by 4 other 
Senators, with the Aiken food stamp plan in which you are interested 
as well as the Senator from Vermont ? 

Senator Arken. And the Senator from Montana, too. 

Senator Mansrietp. So we could take care of our aged and needy 
and other Americans in want at the same time we take care of the 
needy people overseas ? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. I not only think that is a sensible 
suggestion, but it is something we can recommend, and I would hope 
that could be done. 

By the way, the food allotment plan which has been sponsored for 
several years by Senator Aiken and others of us is, in my mind, the 
most constrac ive domestic food use program that we have. One of 
these days I am hopeful we will be able to put it into effect. We are 
going to a to do something with it this year on a trial-run basis. 

I think Senator Aiken has encouraged some pilot studies. Rather 
than make it a national pli in, let us see if we can’t try it out first in 
a few areas as a pilot project. I think, however, it would be a very 
good thing to put them together. 

Senator M. sNarmE Lp. Has his plan been one with the approval of the 
administration ? 

Senator Humrurey. Regrettably, not. 
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BENEFITS OF PLAN 


Senator Mansrtetp. I understand that the average span of life in 
southeast Asia is somewhere between 28 and 30 years; that people, 

enerally speaking, get on the average about one meal a day. 

Would it be possible under your plan to supplement the economies 
in the food and fiber fields in that area so that there would be no 
competition with normal channels of trade and thereby bring about 
more in the way of hope to these people who are getting by on so 
little at the present time ? 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir. May I point out that the main re- 
sponsibility, of course, in these areas would rest with the U.S. chiefs 
of missions. They would be directly responsible to the Food Adminis- 
trator who, in turn, is responsible to the President. This is an attempt 
to keep these lines of authority clearcut and without any confusion. 

Senator Mansrretp. Would you say it would be possible if we 
could export to these people in need our surplus food and fiber, that, 
in so doing, we would lay the groundwork so that, in a comparatively 
short time, they would be able to do more in the way of exploiting 
and developing their own countries? And, in turn, we would be 
able or should be able to expend less and less in the form of dollars in 
our foreign aid program ? 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes,sir. I do not, however, attempt to interest 

ople or to persuade Members of Congress as to the merits of this 

ill by saying that it will supplant dollar aid. It will not. It will 
supplement. It should be able, however, to reduce some dollar aid, 
particularly if it is well directed and well used. 


INDIA: AN EXAMPLE OF A FOOD DEFICIT COUNTRY 


One of the suggestions, Senator Mansfield, that I feel is worthy of 
our consideration, is this: Take for example a country such as 
India. We know that India is going to have a food deficit need for 
yearstocome. She is currently engaged in a program of industrializa- 
tion and she is now planning her third 5-year program which will 
again emphasize certain areas of industry and public service develop- 
ment. She will be needing food for a long time to come. 

If we are interested in the political and economic well-being and 
independence of India—I use this one country only as an example— 
why isn’t it desirable for us to make a long-term food commitment? 
Then that country can plan a better use of its limited capital for other 
types of projects and not be faced each year with a constant reevalua- 
tion of whether or not it is going to have to spend its limited pound 
sterling or dollar balances—or whatever its form of convertible cur- 
rency—for food or for capital goods. 

There are two ways under this bill that this can be done. 

One is the long-term credits up to 40 years, with no payments the 
first 10 years. 

Senator MAnsriebp. Fifty years credits ? 
aoe Humpurey. Forty years credits, but no payments the first 

Senator Mansrrexp. I see. I understood you to say there would be 
no payments on the interest or principal for the first 10 years, and 
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then there would be 40 years to bring about the payments. It is a 
40-year loan altogether. 

Senator Humpnrey. A 40-year loan altogether. 

The other one is direct sales for foreign currencies which is incor- 
porated in the present law ; that is, title 1, Public Law 480. 

I want to say that more and more countries need this kind of long 
term commitment. 
There is one other point I should like to leave with the committee. 


COMPETITION WITH SOVIET UNION IN AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION 


Our Government agencies have reports to the effect that the Soviet 
Union is currently planning to step up its agricultural production to 
a point where it will not only meet local Soviet needs, which apparently 
have been met in the main already, but will meet vast overseas com- 
mitments. The Soviet Union is looking forward to developing com- 
modities which are desired and desirable in areas such as Africa. 

I have predicted before, and I will do so again, that in the next 
5 years the Soviet Union will be a major competitor in world food 
markets. We are in a much bigger struggle than relates to a simple 
food deal. The struggle today is across the board in everything, and 
therefore it seems to me that we have to be willing to take calculated 
risks. These long-term credits, not only help other nations help 
themselves, but are also in our long run benefit. 

Senator Mansrievp. Are you saying, Senator, that we can look 
forward to competition from the Soviet Union in practically every 
field in the years ahead ? 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir, and I feel particularly that we can 
look forward to competition in agriculture during the next 5 years. 

Senator ArKen. Will the Senator yield? 

I might add that the Soviet Union estimated to have a production 
of 2,300 million bushels of wheat this year, which is considerably 
more than that of the United States and Canada combined, accord- 
ing to the latest figures released by our Department of Agriculture. 
The Soviet Union is behind us only in the production of milk at this 
time. Ofcourse in corn they are way behind. 

Senator Humpurey. I think we will keep ahead of them this year. 

Senator Arken. But they have surpassed us in wheat. I think the 
increase in production this year is about 500 million bushels. Also 
they are in a position to put that wheat on the market at whatever 
price they see fit. 

Presently, the United States is probably a residual supplier of 
wheat. In the future I would expect the surpluses produced in the 
United States and Canada would virtually have to be given away. 


NUMBER OF FOOD SURPLUS COUNTRIES 


Senator Mansrie.p. Senator, could you tell the committee how 
many food surplus countries there are in the world? What coun- 
tries ordinarily produce a surplus of food ? 

Senator Humrurey. Well, of course, there are food surplus coun- 
tries in terms of particular export commodities, but they are very 
limited. 
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I would imagine that the total number of food surplus countries 
would be less than 20. 

Senator Mansriexp. Less than 20? 

Senator Humrurey. That figure can be obtained for the record. 
I will ask the staff to obtain it. 

Senator Mansrtexp. If we could get that figure from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture I think we ought to have it in the record, and 
I wish the staff would do that. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


CouNTRIES NORMALLY ExporTING COMMODITIES OF THE SAME TYPE EXPORTED 
Unper U.S. DisposaL PROGRAMS 


Wheat: Tobacco (U.S. type) : 
Canada Federation of Rhodesia and Ny- 
Australia asaland 
Argentina Canada 
France Dairy products: 
Italy New Zealand 
Spain Denmark 

Feed grain: Netherlands 
Canada Australia 
Australia Canada 
South Africa Cotton: 
Argentina Peru 

Rice: Mexico 
Burma UAR 
Thailand Sudan 
Vietnam Greece 
Ecuador Iran 

Edible oil: Turkey 
Philippines Nicaragua 
Israel Pakistan 
Argentina India 
Malaya Brazil 
India Guatemala 
Ceylon El Salvador 


Paraguay 
British, French, Portuguese, and 
selgium territories in Africa 

The Cuatrman. May I clarify the point? Do you mean the surplus 
in any commodity, or overall food ? 

Senator Mansrietp. Overall. 

The Cuatmrman. Take a country like Thailand and a country like 
Burma, for example. Are they surplus in items other than rice? 

Senator Humpnrey. No. Most likely it would be a single commod- 
ity, but I think it will be well for us to know the countries which 
have substantial surpluses of food commodities for export. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Yes, sir; and I would say as long as the Senator 
from Vermont has mentioned wheat and the possibility, I take it, that 
the Soviet Union will become an exporter of that commodity, we 
ought to make a case study of the countries which produce wheat in 
surplus above their needs. 

Senator Arken. About half a dozen. 

Senator Mansrie_p. About a half dozen? Would you name them ! 

Senator Arken. Canada, Australia, Argentina, United States, 
France. I am not sure about some of the Middle Eastern countries, 
but they have been stepping up production. And Russia, of course. 

Senator MansrieLp. Russia ? 
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Senator Arken. Russia will be producing surpluses, and probably 
she is producing a surplus this year. If they had all the protein foods 
they wanted, they probably would not have an overall surplus of any 
great size as yet. ? 

MAGNITUDE OF FOOD-FOR-PEACE BILL 


Senator Mansrietp. Senator Humphrey, how much more surplus 
products could be generated to needy people abroad under your pro- 
posal than is provided under Public Law 480 at the present time? 

Senator Humpurey. My proposal would actually authorize only 
$500 million a year more in sales. 

It is $2 billion a year instead of $1.5 billion. It would authorize 
a slight amount more in famine relief, but this has always been some- 
thing that is rather flexible anyway. It would authorize long-term 
credits for sales to whatever amount of supplies we have available. 

Title I of my bill would authorize a 5-year program, at the rate of 
$2 billion a year, as compared with the present $1.5 billion. 

Under title II of my bill, emergency assistance would be continued 
over a period of 5 years at a rate not to exceed $250 million a year. 
I believe the present rate runs about $200 million. 

Title III incorporates the barter provisions, and grants to public 
and private agencies. This would depend upon what appropriations 
the Congress would want to make. 

Title IV provides for a 10-year program of long-term supply con- 
tracts for U.S. surplus agricultural commodities. Interest is not to 
exceed 2.5 percent and payments are to be made in dollars, in services, 
or strategic or other materials, leaving that up to the Food Adminis- 
trator to negotiate. 

This would be an open-ended thing, depending upon what good busi- 
ness arrangements you could make. 

The other titles relate just to the use of currencies. 

So, actually, in terms of money, Senator, the bill before you on a 
yearly basis is very modest in its increase. But the main feature is 
the 5-year extension, so that you get continuity in planning and in 
administration. On that basis I think it would be a more effective 
program. 

Senator MAnsrreLp. What you are trying to do is to put the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund idea into practice? 

Senator Humpnrey. Exactly the same general principle. 

Senator Mansrretp. Does the Soviet Union, in its commitments 
abroad, operate on a loan ora grant basis? 

Senator Humpurey. Mostly on a loan basis. 

However, in the instance of food they have operated on a grant 
basis. They did so with the United Arab Republic, as I recall, some 
years ago, and they have in some other food deficit areas also, but 
not as much as we have, may I add. 

We have contributed substantial amounts of food under the grant 
program of title II, in which the President is authorized to make 
emergency assistance availble. 

I believe that large amounts of this food can be moved on long-term 
eredits as well as under title I provisions. Those are all sales or 
loans. 

Senator Mansrtetp. You do not contemplate that Public Law 480 
will go out of existence at the end of this year? 
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Senator Humrurey. I do not contemplate it. I am confident that 
it will continue. It must continue. 

I tried to indicate that I think in the main there has been a lot of 
good accomplished under the provisions of Public Law 480. 


FOOD RESERVES AND DEFENSE 


Senator MansrieLp. Just one more question. What would you 
think of the possibility of creating a food reserve in this country to 
be used in time of emergency, not in the form of storage which we 
have at prepant; but in the form of constant traded foods or food 
products ! 

Senator Humpnurey. Senator, I think we are going through a 
period now of reevaluation and reexamination of what we call our 
real defense posture in depth. 

I have long believed that the United States would be a much 
stronger Nation in the areas of negotiation and diplomacy, as well 
as real military strength, if we not only had this strong shield of 
massive retaliation that we talk about, but also the capacity to sur- 
vive; the capacity to withstand a blow. 

This is why I have supported in an ineffective way, but neverthe- 
less supported, civil defense. 

I really believe we need this. I really believe this is one of the 
ways we can demonstrate to the Soviets, and anyone else who would 
launch an aggressive attack upon us, that we are prepared to defend 
ourselves not only with the momentary retaliation but over the long 
term as well. 

So we need all types of civil defense apparatus and organization, 
and above all we need medical and food supplies. It would seem to 
me, Senator, that a nation which spends the amount that we do for 
military weaponry, would be well advised, regardless of what the 
future may offer, and we hope that it offers nothing but peace to store 
in strategic and dispersed points food concentrates or at least storable 
commodities in sufficient quantity to sustain metropolitan areas and 
to sustain workers in factories and the general population. 

I also think we need some of this overseas. I will never forget 
what Admiral Briscoe, who is in charge of the southern flank of 
rt told me at Naples. This is not a matter of conjecture any 
onger. 

As a matter of fact, the Defense Department answered an inquiry 
relating to this very matter, and I asked if I could make it public. 
I was told I could. 

The question was this: What are our food supplies in the southern 
areas of Europe in case of an attack ? 

I was told, forthrightly, and I am sure honestly, by the commander 
in charge of the southern NATO forces, that we had less than a 
week’s supply of food if an attack took place. What is more, the 
populations would have to take care of themselves, and we would be 
—_ if we could take care of our own troops. 

ell, all I can say is that this is not very good planning. 

We need these food reserves just as surely as we need military 

depots, particularly when you can put food up in concentrates and 
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particularly when food deficit countries are willing to install, with 
our cooperation, national food reserves. 

Senator Mansrte.p. That is interesting. 

I did not know that the food supply in Western Europe was so low. 

Senator Humrurey. It may be ecker. This was in 1957 and, by the 
way, this was after the Suez crisis. As a matter of fact, we went into 
this matter as to what would have happened if we had engaged in 
combat during this time. 

Senator Mansrtetp. You have referred to our surplus as an asset. 
I think you are right. I think it is a blessing, too. At the same time, 
it is something to worry about. However, I would rather worry 
about surpluses than have fears about scarcities. 

It is my understanding that our Government has at the present 
time something on the order of $10 billion worth of surplus commodi- 
ties on hand; is that correct ? 

Senator Humpurey. I believe it has an investment of about that 
amount; yes sir. 

Senator Mansrrep. And it costs us about $1 billion a year for stor- 
age alone. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir; that is last year’s figure. It will be 
more this year. 

Senator Mansrietp. And the prospects for next year are that our 
surpluses will be increased. 

Senator Humpurey. I believe that would be a fair prediction. 

Senator Mansrretp. Then it is up to us to really find some way by 
which we can distribute this asset, this blessing, this surplus we have, 
for the benefit of people less fortunate than we are, and at the same 
time use it in a way which will be conducive to a better relationship 
among the peoples of the world. 

Senator Humrnurey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrtetp. I want you to know I appreciate your testi- 
mony, Senator Humphrey, and that I am in full accord with the 
proposal. 

Senator Humrpurey. Thank you. 

Senator Mansrievp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. I know of your interest, Senator. Your re- 
cent speech in the Senate on this subject was one of the very best 
statements that has been made on it. I thank you. 


S. 1711 NOT NEW DATA 


Mr. Chairman, I conclude on this note: I want the record to be 
quite clear about S. 1711. It is not as if it were brandnew material. 
Much of this is updating current law, and bringing into one bill all 
of the many provisions of law which are presently within Public Law 
480. This is not what you might call a substitute for Public Law 
480. It takes Public Law 480 as the base, includes all provisions of 
law which we povanty have, and then takes the recommendations 
which have been made by administrative committees and committees 
of the Congress and blends them in with what we currently have in 
existing statute. 

I thank the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Humphrey. 

» 
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The next witness is W. T. M. Beale, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic A ffairs. 

Senator Humphrey, would you act as chairman ? 

Senator Humrurey. I will be happy to. 

The CuarrMan. We are preparing for debate on the mutual assist- 
ance program which, as you know, is on the floor, and a very impor- 
tant amendment is about to come up. So I will ask you if you will 
conduct the hearing. 

Senator Humrenrey (presiding). 

Mr. Beale, we are happy to have you here, and you may proceed. 
Do you have a copy of your statement ? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir, if I may read it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. T. M. BEALE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROGER STEWART, CHIEF, PUBLIC LAW 480 LIAISON 
BRANCH, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION; 
JAMES A. LYNN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND HOWARD M. GABBERT, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, COMMODITIES DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to present the views of the Department of State on S. 
1711, the International Food for Peace Act of 1959. As you know, 
President Eisenhower, on January 29, 1959, announced that he was 
setting steps in motion to “explore anew,” with other exporting coun- 
tries, practical means of making greater use of food in bolstering 
world peace. 

At the President’s request, the Secretary of Agriculture has taken 
the lead, in close collaboration with the Department of State and 
other agencies concerned, in organizing and carrying forward this 
effort. 

INTERNATIONAL FOOD FOR PEACE CONFERENCE 


Because wheat is one of the primary commodities in greatest supply 
and is one of the world’s most important basic foods, it was decided to 
base our food for peace program on that commodity. 

An International Food for Peace Conference was held on May 5-6 
of this year. The five major wheat-exporting countries participated. 
Ways and means of utilizing wheat to relieve hunger and to promote 
economic development among the less-developed countries of the free 
world were discussed. 

A Food for Peace Wheat Utilization Committee was established 
to consider specific problems, such as how we can make more effec- 
tive use of wheat in improving living standards, in raising nutritional 
levels, and in strengthening the economies of friendly countries, while 
at the same time protecting normal commercial marketings. 

This committee met on June 15-17. We believe that its delibera- 
tions resulted in a better understanding of the problems involved in 
making surplus wheat available to needy countries. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the other wheat-exporting coun- 
tries expressed their willingness to cooperate to the fullest extent pos- 
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sible in carrying out the objectives of the President’s food for peace 
program. 
AGREEMENT ON OBJECTIVES 


There can be no argument on the principal objectives we seek and 
those embodied in 8. 1711. I believe we are substantially in accord 
on that score. Under Secretary Dillon in his statement to the first 
Food for Peace Conference said: 

Our objectives, I believe, can be simply stated : 

1. We wish to strengthen commercial markets for world trade in food and 
to build larger markets for the future, 

2. We wish to find ways of using food more effectively to further the economic 
development of the less-developed areas, which are important to all of us in the 
worldwide struggle for freedom. 

8. We wish to assure the greater use of surplus foods for constructive 
purposes of human well-being, while avoiding their use in destructive ways 
which impair markets, or which promote unsound agricultural policies. 

While we believe there are opportunities, under the food for Pe 
program, to make fuller and more effective use of food surpluses, 
we recognize that there are difficulties which impose limitations on 
the extent to which the surplus disposal program can be expanded. 


DEPARTMENT'S OBJECTIONS TO SHIFT IN EMPHASIS OF PROGRAM 


It is in the light of these difficulties that we view with concern 
the apparent shift of emphasis of S. 1711 from surplus disposal to 
increased foreign assistance. We believe that this shift of emphasis 
would result in a misleading impression of the possibilities for in- 
creased economic development. It would thus create, in some cases, 
false hopes and exaggerated expectations of economic aid on the part 
of recipient countries or would tend to result in overprograming of 
commodities in an attempt to meet these expectations. 

Furthermore, agricultural surpluses are not capital goods. They 
are consumption goods and are useful only to the extent that they 
provide help to countries suffering from agricultural deficits. They 
cannot be substituted for capital goods such as machinery and related 
items required for all-around economic development, or for the hard 
currency needed to buy such goods. 

One of the most important problems we must consider relates to 
normal commercial marketings. The increase in surplus disposals en- 
visioned in S. 1711 would not only tend to jeopardize normal com- 
mercial marketings of our friends and allies such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, the Netherlands, and New Zealand, but would like- 
wise affect the economies of many aid-recipient nations. These in- 
clude such countries as Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Pakistan, Sudan, 
Spain, Greece, Peru, and Argentina. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask, do you wish to be interrupted in 
your statement or wait until you have finished it ? 

Mr. Beatz. May I say, Senator, I would appreciate it if I could 
finish this. 

Senator Humpurey. All right. 

Mr. Braue. We know from experience that even where countries 
have been recipients of substantial assistance under our foreign aid 
programs, any interference with their normal exports that might 
result from our surplus disposals causes adverse reactions. 
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PROBLEM INVOLVING AID COUNTRIES EXPORT TRADE RESULTING FROM 
SURPLUS DISPOSALS 


A good eremnpla of this type of problem was prowent out by a 
statement made by the delegate from Pakistan to the GATT meetin 
in November 1958. He said that his country had greatly benefite 
from the U.S. surpluses, and he thanked the U.S. Government. But 
he pointed out that the disposal by the United States of cotton sur- 
pluses had resulted in lower foreign exchange earnings from Pakis- 
tan’s cotton exports, and he went on to express his fear that the situa- 
tion was getting worse, observing that in the first quarter of 1958 
as compared with the first quarter of 1957, Pakistan’s foreign ex- 
change earnings from cotton had dropped nearly 50 percent. 

In conclusion, he stated that this trend if continued would force 
Pakistan into making special bilateral arrangements in order to dis- 
pose of its cotton. Although we believe we convinced Pakistan that 
this was not a valid conclusion, the example illustrates the care that 
must be exercised in carrying out our surplus disposal programs. 

Many of these aid-recipient countries, which are pursuing economic 
development programs, naturally hope eventually to become economi- 
cally independent to the greatest extent possible. This is to our 
advantage as well as to theirs. Some of them do not have the re- 
sources ever to advance far industrially. They depend to an im- 
portant degree—and will no doubt continue to do so—on exports of 
agricultural products to earn foreign ee 

It certainly would not make sense to the American taxpayer for us 
to tear down with one hand what we are trying to build with the other. 
This point was made recently by a representative of a country which 
has received substantial dollar aid from the United States. He said 
that his government greatly appreciated this assistance but could not 
understand why the United States was, at the same time, displacing his 
country’s normal marketings by sales of Public Law 480 tobacco. 

Furthermore, insofar as other countries, whether or not they are aid 
recipients, are potential commercial markets for U.S. products, we 
must avoid undermining their export trade by surplus disposals. 

There is another problem that arises in connection with the desire 
of most of the aid-receiving countries to promote, to the highest degree 
possible, their economic development. If we supply their require- 
ments to an excessive degree under Public Law 480, there is the danger 
that in the long run such action will prejudice the best use of their 
natural resources by discouraging their domestic agricultural de- 
velopment. 

In such circumstances, reliance on long-term supplies of agricultural 
commodities from abroad on concessional terms would create serious 
problems if such supplies were cut off in the future. These are con- 
siderations which directly affect U.S. foreign relations and must 
be taken into account. We believe they will require serious thought 
both by the administration and by the Donen. 


FRANK CONSULTATION WITH AID COUNTRIES ON SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


We have learned by experience how to conduct our programs under 
Public Law 480 and, at the same time, provide adequate safeguards to 
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protect the interests of our friends. One of the most important factors 
is frank consultation with them on specific programs. 

In the early days of Public Law 480, there was a fear on our oe 
that prior consultations would somehow interfere with our Public Law 
480, title I, sales. We received numerous written and oral representa- 
tions from various governments protesting against our operations. 

However, we found from experience that we had little if anything 
to lose by discussing our plans with them, and much to gain from the 
standpoint of improving our relations and building up their confidence 
in the United States. 

We soon became convinced that most of these early protests were 
based on fear of what might happen rather than on any actual ex- 
perience under the program. 

With practice, we have developed a standard procedure for working 
out title I programs and we have been following that procedure very 
successfully for the past several years. After a request for Public 
Law 480 commodities is received—let us take a hypothetical example 
of country A, which has asked for 900,000 tons of wheat—we analyze 
the historical trade patterns for a past representative period. We 
evaluate.the information concerning such factors as existing stocks, 
domestic production, estimated consumption, foreign exchange re- 
sources, and total import requirements. On the basis of the results 
we can determine approximately how much wheat we can put into 
country A without impairing normal commercial imports from the 
United States and other suppliers. 

Let us assume, for instance, that 600,000 tons turns out to be a reason- 
able amount to offer under title I. We then consult the other suppliers 
and explain what we have in mind. We point out that available data 
show that country A should be required to import 300,000 tons of wheat 
on a regular commercial competitive basis; that we believe this leaves 
room for them as well as ourselves to maintain our respective normal 
commercial exports to country A, and that we would like to have their 
views. 

If we have.done our job well and our estimates are reasonable and 
realistic, the other suppliers will agree with us and express their sincere 
‘appreciation for taking their interests into account. They know that 
they have no veto power over us, but the very fact that we have con- 
sulted and have demonstrated our desire to be fair pays big dividends 
in terms of maintaining and improving friendly relations. 

We believe this is an important consideration in carrying out any 
food for peace program. 

We are convinced that if the United States were to embark on a 
greatly expanded program such as envisioned by S. 1711—with a 
5-year extension—multiyear agreements—an increase in title I authori- 
zation from $1.5 billion to $2 billion—long-term dollar supply commit- 
ments up to 10 years with repayment at 214 percent for periods up to 
40 years—it would have an immediate and serious impact on our for- 
eign relations with friendly exporting countries. 

This would more than offset any foreign relations benefits it might 
eee for there would be relatively few recipient countries which 

o not export one or more of the surplus commodities we have for 
disposal. 
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MULTIYEAR SURPLUS DISPOSAL AGREEMENTS 


As to multiyear surplus disposal agreements, there are instances in 
which they may be advantageous. We have made such agreements in 
the past and plan to make them in the future when they are warranted 
by special circumstances. However, we do not need additional author- 
ity in order to negotiate such agreements. 

Senator Humeurey. I do not want to interrupt you further but I 
wish you would cite the law which gives you that power. I know you 
have been doing this. 

I have examined the law, and I would like to know where you get 
the authority. 

Mr. Beate. It is my understanding it is under the present Public 
Law 480. 

Senator Humpurey. It is? Go ahead. I will ask you about this 
at the end. 

Mr. Beate. I have got a technical man, if I may refer the question to 
Mr. Gabbert for reply later. 

I should like to mention several cases, taken from our experience, 
to illustrate why we do not favor legislation which would require or 
encourage an expanded use of multiyear agreements. 

First, it may be pointed out that it is not possible to see far enough 
into the future to predict with any accuracy what a country’s require- 
ment for foreign supplies of a commodity will be in the next 2 or 3 
years. Such factors as unusual weather conditions, improved seed, 
improved cultural practices, better insecticides and fungicides, in- 
creased use of fertilizers and better land use in general, can upset the 
best of calculations. 

We certainly know the results of such factors in the United States. 
Occasionally our regular Public Law 480 customers produce bumper 
crops of the same commodities which they had already contracted for, 
or which we were planning to provide, and in some cases they have 
shifted from an importing to an exporting status with respect to these 
commodities. 

It will be recalled that during the special hearings on Public Law 
480 several years ago, particular interest was expressed in our pro- 
viding 1.0 million tons of wheat to Spain under title I. It finally 
turned out that Spain not only did not need that amount of wheat but 
has since become a wheat exporter. Accordingly, in working out a 
recent title I program involving wheat, with a country which is a 
market for Spanish wheat, we consulted with the Spanish Government 
in accordance with established procedure to assure it that our title I 
sale would not prejudice Spanish exports to that country. 

I may cite another example in South America. In 1957 we concluded 
a title I agreement with Ecuador which involved 4,600 tons of corn. 
This was a relatively small amount, and we had received a firm request 
from the Ecuadorian Government for this corn. Nevertheless, when 
the public announcement was made, it caused such a furor among 
Ecuadorian farmers that the Ecuadorian Government was forced to 
cancel the corn portion of the agreement because of “complaints from 
the Chamber of Agriculture, agricultural centers of the mountain re- 
gion, the farmers of Manobi, and the public in general.” 

In Asia, India provides another example. When we think of food 
for peace and feeding hungry people, we almost always assume that 
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India could absorb almost unlimited quantities of food. Yet India 
could not take the 150,000 tons of rice this year, which we had tenta- 
tively programed in advance for that country. India had a bumper 
rice crop. 

Also, Burma, which is a normal supplier of rice to India, had an 
unusually good crop. The Indian Government explained that its 
own supplies, supplemented by its imports from Burma, were ade- 
quate to meet its needs. 

In the situations cited above, multiyear agreements would have 
been ineffective. One of our representatives who testified before the 
Subcommittee on Rice of the House Agricultural Committee in March 
was asked the following question by one of the committee members: 

The point I am trying to get to is, if we could, in some way, feed the hungry 


people an additional bowl of rice, the people that have become accustomed to 
eating rice, don’t you think that would build a lot of goodwill? 


The reply indicates briefly the point I want to make: 


Certainly, provided that as long as we are doing that, we do not take the bowl 
of rice away from some other country that might customarily provide it, which 
would only result in creating ill will. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY PROCEEDS UNDER TITLE I SALES 


Another problem involved in disposing of surpluses relates to the 
many specified uses which, by law, may be made of foreign-currency 
proceeds resulting from title I sales. In general, we seek in the nego- 
tiation of agreements to earmark 25 percent of these currencies for 
loans to private enterprise under the Cooley amendment. This nor- 
mally leaves approximately 25 percent available for all other U.S. 
uses, since, as a negotiating matter, it is usually necessary to make 
about 50 percent available to the purchasing country. 

Formerly, a substantially larger percentage was made available to 
the purchasing country. There are now altogether 15 principal cate- 
— of uses, mostly for the United States, ranging from market 

evelopment under subsection 104(a) to assistance under 104(c) to 
schools, colleges, or universities founded or sponsored by citizens of 
the United tSates. Each time Public Law 480 has been extended, new 
currency uses have been added. 

This abt gam has added to the difficulties of preparing and 
negotiating title I agreements. Without going into the merits of the 
nine additional currency use categories proposed in S. 1711, we be- 
lieve that a further increase in the number of categories would not 
only slow down the working out of agreements, nied negotiating in- 
structions by the Interagency Staff Committee in Washington, but 
also would most certainly cut into the purchasing country’s share of 
the sales proceeds which many recipients already believe is too low, 
and wel thus make the agreements less attractive and more difli- 
cult to negotiate. We believe this feature of S. 1711 would therefore 
seriously impede the disposal of U.S. surpluses. 

With respect to the local currency proceeds from title I sales 
which are made available to the purchasing country, from 50 to 60 

reent is usually made available in the form of loans or grants to 

nance economic development, although in some cases the propor- 
tion is higher. Such local currency loans or grants do not, of course, 
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add resources to the economy of the recipient country. Their signi- 
ficance lies in the fact that they can influence the use of existing re- 
sources within the country. 

By obtaining agreement that the funds be used for specific selected 
rojects and programs, we are able to assure the use of local resources 
or high priority projects rather than for purposes of relatively less 

importance. 

There is a considerable accumulation of local currencies set aside 
for economic development which have not been utilized. In large 

art the slow utilization of such currencies has resulted from the 
terms of the loans. We have recently taken steps, pursuant to rec- 
ommendations of various expert studies, including the report of John 
Davis, the Berenson-Bristol-Straus report and the Boeschenstein re- 
port, to liberalize the loan terms and promote more expeditious use 
of these currencies for economic development. 

For instance, the National Advisory Council has approved a pro- 
osal to eliminate the maintenance-of-value provision for loans of 
ocal currency. This provision has been particularly onerous. It is 

not realistic to expect a borrower to assume a risk of devaluation at 
some future date when he can borrow internally without assuming 
such a risk. 

Furthermore, we have adopted the practice of reaching mutual un- 
derstandings on the principal features of the loan agreement at the 
time the sales agreement is negotiated. This practice should result 
in minimizing difficulty in executing the loan. 

Also, we have authorized our missions in the field, subject to gen- 
eral guidelines, to conclude agreements concerning the specific proj- 
ects and programs against which these local currency funds are to be 
used. This delegation of authority will expedite decisions by plac- 
ing the responsibility upon the field missions for resolving issues as 
they arise. 

Moreover, we have been making available to the purchasing coun- 
try a larger part of its local currency proceeds in the form of grants, 
particularly for the purpose of financing non-self-liquidating pojects. 

Some countries omic that they cannot afford to enter into loan 
obligations to promote public works and welfare programs, such as 
roads and education—and, I should also add, health—the repayment 
of which would impose a strain on the general budget. 

The expanded use of such grants not only increases the attractive- 
ness of title I transactions, but also makes it possible to put excessive 
accumulations of local currencies to use in ways which will basically 
benefit the recipient countries and strengthen international relations. 

We believe that these changes in the administration of Public Law 
480 programs, which our experience indicates are desirable but which 
require no new legislation, will facilitate and expedite fuller and 
better utilization of our surpluses to the benefit of both the United 
States and recipient countries. 

My remarks have related primarily to title I commodity sales for 
foreign currencies. These account for the largest part of our Public 
Law 480 surplus disposals. While title I sales of surplus commodities 
may help recipient governments to conserve foreign exchange, they 
do not directly affect the consumer who buys the commodities at 
regular market prices and may not even be aware that they came from 
the United States. 
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PROVISIONS UNDER TITLES II AND III 


Programs such as those under titles II and III which provide food 
directly to needy people are especially important in terms of our 
foreign relations. Under title II, we are able to provide prompt 
relief assistance in cases of natural disasters or other extraordinary 
situations, 

Title III, which operates on a people-to-people approach through 
American voluntary agencies such as CARE and various religious 
organizations, provides for gifts of food to needy groups such as 
schoolchildren, low-income families, refugees, and inmates of public 
institutions. 

We believe that both of these titles offer opportunities to make 
positive gains in furthering food for peace. We are intensifying 
our efforts in that direction. 


PEACE FOOD ADMINISTRATION PROVIDED IN 8. 1711 NOT EXPEDIENT 


Although the new title VII of S. 1711, which would establish a 
Peace Food Administration in the Executive Office of the President, 
is designed to facilitate and expedite administration of Public Law 
480, we do not believe that the establishment of such an adminis- 
tration is necessary or desirable. 

The present interagency system of administration, which has 
developed with our experience and which takes into account the 
interest of the various Government agencies concerned, as any ade- 
quate organization would have to do, has functioned satisfactorily 
and with increasing effectiveness. In fact, under this system we 
have disposed of the full amount of surpluses authorized under title I, 
even prior to the end of the period covered by the authorization. 

Such delays as have occurred in the conclusion of Public Law 480 
agreements have been due largely to substantive problems arising 
in negotiations or to other causes lying outside the field of adminis- 
tration. 

Such problems involve, for instance, the determination of exchange 
rates to be used in translating dollar values into currency terms of 
the other country, objection to Cooley amendment provisions, dis- 
agreement over the portion of the local currency proceeds to be made 
available for loans or grants, and reluctance to accept provisions for 
maintaining normal commercial imports. 

We have been successful in resolving such problems, but the process 
has resulted in unavoidable delays. Delays arising from such causes 
as I have mentioned are to be expected in the operation of the Public 
Law 480 program. 

We do not believe that the setting up of a new organization to 
administer the program will eliminate them. Moreover, we feel that 
the present interagency system has worked remarkably well. 

Administration recommendations for amending Public Law 480 
will be submitted to the Congress soon. We believe that adoption of 
these recommendations would give real substance to the concept of 
food for peace without incurring the disadvantages which, in light 
of our experience, we think would result from the enactment of 
S. 1711. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Humpnurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Beale. 
I have a few questions I should like to ask you. 


AMOUNT OF SALES UNDER TITLE I LAST YEAR 


Did I understand you to say that you had already been able to 
program the sale under title I of commodities up to the amount of 
the authorization ? 

Mr. Beats. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Why did the administration ask for a half 
billion dollars less last year and told us they doubted they could use 
it? 

Mr. Beate. I was just referring to what we had been able to accom- 

lish. 
: Senator Humpnrey. I know. That is what I am referring to also. 
Apparently you are able to accomplish more than you anticipated. 

Mr. Beate. In this case we were, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I asked you a question. 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir; we were able to accomplish more than we 
had anticipated, sir. You are correct. 

Senator Humpurey. I remember the vigor with which this billion 
and a half dollars was resisted. I also gather then you think there 
is a substantial increase provided by the $2 billion contemplated in 
S. 1711; is that right ? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you not think that out of all this great 
wealth of experience you gentlemen have had, that you might possibly 
be able to sell $2 billion worth? We were able to get you to sell a 
half billion dollars’ worth, more than you thought you could, last 

ear. 
. Mr. Beate. Senator, it would be cumulative in this case, however. 

Senator Humeurey. What do you mean, “cumulative” ? 

‘ Mr. Brae. Well, we were able to increase from $1 billion to $1.5 
illion. 

Senator Humpurey. And you could have done more. You know 
you have many more requests on hand than you have been able to pro- 
gram; is that not right ? 

Mr. Beate. Well, we have our serious doubts as to whether we 
can expect what would have been a doubling over the figure that we 
had recommended last year. 

Senator Humpurey. Are you telling me now, for this record that 
you do not have requests in the Department of Agriculture, or in 
what you call an interagency committee, of over $500 million worth 
more for Public Law 480 stocks? Do you want to put that on the 
record ? 

:. Mr. Bratz. May I ask what the situation is from one of the mem- 
ers 

Senator Humreurey. Yes; you may ask anybody you wish. 





NEED FOR FOOD-FOR-PEACE ADMINSTRATOR 


Mr. Bratz. Mr. Senator, I am afraid I will have to refer that to 
Agriculture, if I may. 
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Senator Humpurey. You see what I mean. Nobody can ever get 
the answers. 

Mr. Beate. I am sure the Department of Agriculture will be able 
to give the answer to that question. 

enator Humpurey, Yes; and they will have something which 

they will have to refer back to you. This is what I have been talking 
about. In order to get answers to these questions we have to go to 
the administration, and then we will have to go to Treasury, and then 
we will have to go to Commerce, and then we will have to go to ICA. 
This is a very poor way to run a government or a railroad. I am 
sure that no other department of Government would want it that way. 

Well, now, your testimony is to the effect that you have been able 
to program a billion and a half dollars’ worth thus far this year. 

Mr. Beate. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. So you did not get too much authorization last 
year. 


REQUESTS IN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NOT FULFILLED UNDER 
TITLE I OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. Bratz. We were able to meet that figure; that is eorrect, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, the year is up June 30. You were able 
to meet it. 

The next question I ask is: Are there any more requests? And you 
say you do not know. 
fig r. Beaty. The Department of Agriculture will be able to give that 

ure. 

Senator Humpurey. The Department of Agriculture knows. 

Mr. Miller, you are in the room. Are there any more requests ? 

Mr. Mitirer. Yes? Would you repeat the question? I was talking 
to Mr. Myers. 

Senator Humrnrey. I asked if there were any more requests in the 
Department of Agriculture for Public Law 480 title I commodities. 

Mr. Miiuer. Yes, sir; there are, sir. There are, generally speaking, 
always more requests than we have authorization for. 

That is not to say that all of them are acceptable requests. We 
evaluate their desirability. 

Senator Humpurey. I just asked a simple question: How many 
more requests? Whether they are good or bad is not the point. That 
is a matter of value judgment, and your value judgment may be dif- 
ferent from mine. 

Mr. Mriuer. We have three—just a moment, Senator—we have three 
requests which have just come in. 

Senator Humpnrey. How many do you have altogether? I do not 
care when they came in. I just want to know how many of these re- 
quests do you have which have not been met under arrangements or 
agreements ? 

Mr. Mixer. Only three, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Just three? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnurey. All other requests have been satisfied ? 

Mr. Mitier. They have either been rejected or. 

Senator Humpurey. I see. 
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Mr. Mitter. We do not accept all the requests. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. We have to decide whether we are going to appro- 
priate—to give authorizations to one who makes a case. 

Senator Humpnrey. How many dollars worth of requests do you 
reject? Yousee, I donot consider that you are infallible. 

r. Mitter. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Your judgment may not always be right. 

We will get this for the record. I would like a listing for the record 
of the amount of requests for the fiscal year 1959 which were received, 
the amount of requests that were fulfilled or consummated by agree- 
ments—that will give us the amount rejected—plus the three new ones 
you have. 

Mr. Mitter. We will be glad to submit it for the record. 

(The material referred to above follows:) 

There were 35 requests for sales under title I in fiscal 1959. Twenty-three 
agreements or supplemental agreements were signed in fiscal 1959. Eight agree- 
ments were being negotiated at the end of fiscal 1959. Three requests were 
pending at the end of fiscal 1959. In a number of cases the volume of food 
requested was substantially reduced in the agreement. 

Senator Humprurey. How much did the State Department recom- 
mend in its Interagency Policy Committee last year? Did you make 
any recommendations? 

Mr. Beaute. We recommended a billion and a half, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. You recommended a billion and a half. The 
Bureau of the Budget recommended a billion. Why did you fellows 
not support us when we wanted a billion and a half? 

Mr. Beare. Well, on a matter of that sort, we take the combined 
judgment, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, I am glad ours was better than yours. 
Yours is all right. I want to compliment you. 


INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE OPERATING UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Now, I read this sentence. I am starting at the back of your 
statement: 


We do not believe that the setting up of a new organization to administer 
the program will eliminate them— 


speaking of some of the problems that you face— 


seaneover, we feel that the present interagency system has worked remarkably 
well. 

Would you give me one other example in government where a 
program handling the sum of money involved in Public Law 480, 
which in the past 4 or 5 years has been over $7.5 billion, operates on 
an interagency basis? 

Does the Department of Defense dothat ? 

Mr. Beate. I know of no specific case where that amount of money 
is involved. I do know of specific cases of interagency committees 
which, by implication, might be said to cover equality large amounts. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements, for ex- 
ample, affects a large volue of trade in the decisions which it recom- 
mends to the President, and that is an interagency organization. 

Senator Humpnurey. But it is not an operating agency. 
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Mr. Beate. It is not an operating agency, no. 

Senator Humpnrey. Who operates the program, then ? 

Mr. Beate. Well—— 

Senator Humpurey. Would you mind telling me who operates Pub- 
lic Law 480? 

Mr. Beatz. Well, I would say—— 

Senator Humpnurey. Take your guess. 

Mr. Bratz. I would say the operations are carried out according 
to the responsibilities under the law, by the separate agencies. The 
decisions 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Beate. The decisions as to how they would be carried out are 
made by this interagency group. 

Senator Humpnrey. Who operates it ? 

Mr. Beatz. But I would not define them as an operating group in 
the sense of a separate organization in that sense. 

Senator Humpurey. Who operates Public Law 480? 

Mr. Bratz. The Interagency Staff Committee and the Francis 
Committee. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, and who are they? Who are these peo- 
ple? Who are these people with a passion for anonymity ? 

Mr. Beatz. They are representatives—the Francis Committee are 
what we call official level, and 

Senator Humpnrey. Who are they ? 

Mr. Beate. Well, for example, the Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Finance and Development in the Department of State 

Senator Humpnurey. Who is that ? 

Mr. Bratz. His name is Charles Adair. 

Or his Deputy, Mr. William Turnage. 

Senator Humpurey. We ought to have him over here and let him 
tell us all about Public Law 480. I wanteto get each of these people, 
because I want to know how much they really know about the opera- 
tion of this law. It is well known that everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. 

I know who operates the Post Office Department. His name is 
Mr. Summerfield, and they do not bring in everybody from all the 
other agencies of Government, and generally I can even find out who 
operates the Weather Bureau. 

But who operates and who runs Public Law 480%? Who do you 
think runs it ¢ 

Mr. Bratz. Well, I would also like to say that Mr. Robert Carr, 
who is the Director of the Office of International Resources in the 
Department of State—— 

enator Humpurey. What does he do about it, Mr. Beale? 

Mr. Beate. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Senator Humpnrey. What does he do about Public Law 480? 

Mr. Beate. He is one of the State Department’s representatives on 
this committee. 

Senator Humpnrey. What does he do? 

Mr. Beare. Attends the meetings of the committee, brings the 
judgments of the experts in his office to bear on these particular 
problems. 

Senator Humpeurey. When this committee meets, what do they do? 
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Mr. Brauer. They consider the recommendations which have been 
made by the Department of Agriculture as to the volume of a pro- 
gram, as to the modicum position. 

- Our function in the Department of State, is to bring to bear the 
considerations which relate to the foreign relations aspect of the 
roblem. It is our responsibility as to whether the program that has 
loon put forward to the committee, in the light of the available com- 
modities and the needs of the countries as we see them, to estimate 
what the effect would be in those countries and the interests of the 
countries that would normally export to the recipient countries. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you really satisfied, Mr. Beale, with this 
interagency type of operation, the one of the Francis Committee level 
and the other at the Department of Agriculture level? Do you really 
think ee is sound organization in light of the Hoover Commission 
reports 


PUBLIC LAW 480 IN LIGHT OF HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


You are an intelligent public servant. I respect you very much. 
T have handled all the reports of the Hoover Commission, with few 
exceptions, in the 10 years I have been in Congress. I believe in 
effective governmental organization. I think it is inexcusable to 
have a hodgepodge when you are dealing with public funds. 

Now you name me one principle of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations which is abided by or which is supported by the concept 
of administration that manages Public Law 480. 

Mr. Beare. Well, sir, I am not sufficiently familiar with all the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 

Senator Humpurey. You support the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, do you? 

Mr. Beate. I would say generally, I do, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I mean the basic principles. 

Mr. Beate. But if I may express my own view on the basis of ex- 
perience, it is that in a case like this you can have effective administra- 
tion by having the various agencies directly concerned represented 
rather than by establishing a new organization which would be im- 
posed over the various existing ones. 

Actually, I suppose that in the end, exactly the same people would 
have to attend exactly the same meetings, even though a separate 
administration were to be established. I would assume, for example, 
that such an administration would wish to take into account the for- 
eign policy considerations. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Beate. And in that event, we would undoubtedly assign exactly 
the same person to attend the meetings at which our views were to 
be put forward on that. I also assume that the Administration 
itself, the Food for Peace Administration, would not wish to assume 
the responsibilities for making those foreign policy considerations. 

Senator Humpnrey. We provide for an advisory body. But there 
is a great deal of difference between an advisory body and an operative 
body. I asked you a simple question: What is the name of the man 
who runs Public Law 480? 

Mr. Bratz. Well, sir-—— 
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Senator Humrenurey. What is the name of the Secretary of State? 
Mr. Herter, is it not? 

Mr. Bear. Mr. Herter. 

Senator Humpurery. Who runs Public Law 480? 

Mr. Beatz. Well, the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator Humenrey. Does he run all of it? 

Mr. Beate. Title I, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. I am trying to find out who runs the store. 

: aa Beate. Well, there is no single officer charged with responsi- 
ility 

Senator Humpurey. Exactly. 

Mr. Beate. For all of the titles. 

Senator Humpurey. Exactly, under this act. 

Let us for the moment assume that we have no agreement upon 
the change of administration as S. 1711 provides. Do you see any 
need for administrative improvements in the existing administration 
of Public Law 480, or is this perfection ? 

Mr. Beate. It is by no means perfection, sir, but I think the changes 
we have made recently and which have been made since the Davis 
report indicate progress in better administration. 





DAVIS REPORT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Humrpnurey. You feel that the Davis report is meritorious; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Brare. We have adopted the parts which we felt should be 
adopted, sir, in connection with the administration of the program. 

Senator Humpeurey. Would you like to adopt some of the parts 
which some of the rest of us feel are meritorious? For example, can 
you name me one single Government report which studied the use of 
our surplus agricultural commodities and recommended a 1-year 
extension ? 

Mr. Bratz. No, sir; I cannot. 

Senator Humpnrrey. Do you think there are any ? 

Mr. Beatz. No; I know of none. 

Senator Humrnrey. That is right. Have they recommended sev- 
eral years’ extension ? 

Mr. Bratz. Yes, sir; they have. 

Senator Humpurey. Why ? 

Mr. Beatz. That was their judgment as to the needs, sir. 

Senator Humenurey. And it was their judgment, was it not, also, as 
to the need of supplies in the recipient countries and effective 
administration ? 

Mr. Beate. That is correct, sir. AsTI recall, the Davis report con- 
templated, however, a gradual phasing out, did it not, over the period ? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir; it did. Mr. Davis said from $10 
billion to $13 billion of U.S. farm commodities are almost certain 
to exist over requirements for domestic uses or in dollar sales. I think 
he recommended that Public Law 480 type operations during the 
next 5 years should be extended without seriously interfering with 
any regular commercial trade. 

Mr. Brauer. Senator, as I recall my conversations with him, he did 
have in mind—and I would not want to quote him—he did have in 
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mind a gradual phasing out over that 5-year ag He contem- 
plated that the surpluses would exist during that, but did not- 
Senator Humpurey. He did not phase out as much as I am doing. 
He phased out at $13 billion in 5 years. I am willing to phase out 
at 10. 
Mr. Beate. That is correct, sir. 





NEED FOR TIMELY EXECUTIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Humpurey. You see what bothers me about this is that 
the Departments come up here and refuse to take the advice of the 
expert people whom they hire to give them advice. I can show, and 
will, when Mr. Miller testifies, that they have had numerous delays in 
negotiating these agreements in the past because of the 1-year 
extensions. 

I remember last year the Departments said Congress delayed it. 
We had the President and the Secretary of Agriculture saying we 
were delaying. We passed it in the Senate quickly. It went over 
to the House. We had some difficulty there. Finally we came out 
with an 18-month program. 

Where are the recommendations? This program is terminated 
December 31. When are you making your recommendations to the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Beate. Sir, we expect to be able to make them in conjunction 
with Agriculture within the next week or so. 

Senator Humpurey. Within the next week or so. 

Mr. Brae. We are coordinating with Agriculture, of course. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, it is pretty late, because, after all, this 
is a very busy period for the Congress. The thing that bothers me is 
that about June of last year the administration was whiplashing us 
here for delay. Now the Congress is not going to be in session in 
November. It is not going to be in session in October. And, most 
likely, it is not going to be in session in September. 

Are we to get a rush treatment on these recommendations in which 
you say “either accept them or reject them” ? 

Mr. Bratz. I would hope it would not be that. 

Senator Humpurey. When did you make your recommendations to 
the Interagency Committee ? 

Mr. Bratz. [ understand that it has all taken place within the past 
6 weeks or so, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. And you understand the Department of Agri- 
culture is to make its presentation very shortly; is that correct ? 

Mr. Beatz. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you read the Davis report ? 

Mr. Beate. Yes; at the time it came out. I have not reviewed it 
recently, sir, and I am not as familiar with it as I would be if I had 
reread it. 

Senator Humpnrey. The first line of the Davis report says that— 
4 years’ experience in Public Law 480 operations has demonstrated the U.S. food 
and fiber caa be used as a positive force in international relations. Of necessity, 
Public Law 480 operations thus far have been experimental in nature, because 
little precedents existed to serve as a guide. Those responsible for the opera- 
tions deserve much credit for having made the program as good as it is. The 
strong points predominate. Nevertheless, the prospect of continuing a large 
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Public Law 480 type program for another 5 years or more makes it important 
that the U.S. Government remedy the weak points in Public Law 480 operations. 

You name me one recommendation that has been sent to Congress 
on Public Law 480 operations, since Mr. Davis made his report, of a 
corrective or of a remedial nature. I have handled all the hearings 
on it, and I would like to be reminded of what I missed in the 
messages. 

Mr. Beate. I know of none that has been sent to the Congress. 
We have made administrative changes, and, as I pointed out, the 
National Advisory Council, for example, made a decision regarding 
maintenance of value. 

Senator Humepurey. Yes. 

Mr. Beate. And other steps were taken. 

Senator Humpurey. What other steps ? 

Mr. Beate. Ihave listed them here in my statement. 

For example, the National Advisory Council has approved a pro- 
posal to eliminate the maintenance of value provisions. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes; I am familiar with that. That is highly 
controversial, as you know. 

Mr. Beate. Yes. We have adopted the practice of reaching mutual 
understandings on the principal features of the loan agreement at the 
time the sales agreement is negotiated. That practice has resulted in 
minimizing the difficulty in executing the loan. 

We have also authorized our missions in the field to approve the 
projects there, which we feel has expedited the use of the local 
currency funds. 

And we have also been making available to the purchasing country 
a larger part of its local currency proceeds in the form of grants. 

Senator Humpnurey. Now, that was not because of anything you 
did. We did that by law. I sponsored that amendment, and I had 
a little trouble getting you people to recognize that it was the law. 

Mr. Beate. This is one of the changes that have been made as a 
result of —— 

Senator Humpnrey. That is right. We call that non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects. As you may recall, last year we put in several new uses 
of currency—my amendments. I have lived with this bill and this 
law. SoI think I have a pretty good idea of what is in the law. 

But I want to know what basic administrative changes you have 
made, because there were some recommended in these reports. I am 

oing to go over them with you gentlemen who testify from the 
overnment. 

Mr. Bratz. Well, other than these, sir, I am unable to cite any that 
come to mind at the moment. 


DAVIS REPORT FINDINGS AND SECTION 2 OF 8S. 1711 SIMILAR 


Senator Humpurey. Here are the principal weaknesses that Mr. 
Davis pointed out. By the way, he made some very fine positive 
findings. You perhaps notice that I and my cosponsors have here 
in the bill a preamble, so to speak, of congressional findings and policy. 


Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 
Senator Humpurey. If you will look at section 2 of the bill and 
then look at the Davis report, you will see that our findings are pretty 
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much the same for this kind of a program. I think the people who 
have examined it—the National Policy Association, the Davis report, 
the committee. the Francis Committee—have come up with the same 
type of general policy findings. 
ave you reviewed section 2 of S. 1711? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir, I have. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you disagree with these findings, in par- 
ticular? They goover to page 5, line 12. 

Mr. Bratz. I would not disagree with the substance of those find- 


ings, sir. 

at Houmpneey. I think you will see those are, in the main, 
very much as the five declarations of findings of Mr. Davis and his 
committee. He said, for example, relating to this program, that 4 


years of Public Law 480 operation have demonstrated the following 
points of strength: 


1. It is an effective device for getting surplus food to hungry people without 
unduly disturbing established monetary and commercial trading operations, 
thus contributing to the achievement of a basic international goal of some 30 
years’ standing. 

2. It reduces the handicapping fear of famine in low-income countries. In the 
knowledge that food reserves are available, countries more readily undertake 
direct development effort along the lines of their long-term interests. 

8. It bolsters the combined economic strength and security of the free world. 

4. It strengthens the economy of the United States and contributes to the 
world commodity price stability by moving excess commodity stocks into use. 

5. It augments economic development in the low-income countries by increas- 
ing the productive potential of workers and by increasing available monetary 
resources, both domestic and foreign. 


Do you agree with those? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. 

Here are the points of weakness: 

The principal weaknesses, not corrected in the first 4 years of Pub- 
lic Law 480 operations, are as follows: we are on the fifth year now, 


I believe. 


1. The danger that a food crisis can eventually ensue in those participating 
countries which have serious food deficits unless such countries promptly antic- 
ipate and plan to meet the ultimate phasing out of Public Law 480 operations 
as U.S. surpluses diminish probably beginning as early as 1962. 

2. The danger that Public Law 480 disposal of surpluses can seriously re- 
duce the incentives essential to bring about the adjustment to technological 
change within the food and fiber sector of the U.S. economy. 

8. The threat of weakening U.S. relations with certain exporting countries 
as a result of resentment engendered by the concern that Public Law 480 dis- 
posal is interfering with their commercial exports. 


Then there are three more: 


4. The danger that the excessive buildup of unused local currencies will con- 
tribute to reduction of foreign aid appropriations, thereby impairing the 
the strength and the security of the free world. 

5. The danger that undue program control and supervision from Washing- 
ton can engender local resentment. 

6. The danger that potential benefits of Public Law 480 for economic develop- 
ment will not be fully realized by failure to properly coordinate with other eco- 
nomic programs. 


All of these points were taken into consideration, Mr. Beale, in the 
preparation of 8. 1711. 
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PROPOSED REMEDIES IN WEAKNESSES OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. Davis in his report went to these six areas of weakness and 
proposed remedies for them; is that correct ? 

Mr. Beare. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Let’s see what some of the remedies are. 

He said, No. 1: There is need for the development of a statement 
of longer run goals and objectives to guide short-run Public Law 480 
ee and —, which, among other things, reconciles Pub- 
ic Law 480 policies with agricultural and foreign policy objectives. 

That is what we are trying to do in this bill, is it not ? 

Mr. Beare. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humrnurey. That is why the bill is before the Foreign 
Relations Committee rather than in Agriculture. 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. No. 2: It anticipates a satisfactory phasing out 
of Public Law 480 operations as supply and demand forces move 
toward balance within the food and fiber sector of the U.S. economy. 

Mr. Davis recommends how many years for this? 

Mr. Beate. Five years, if I understood it. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir. 

Do you recall the method by which Mr. Davis and his committee 
used to prepare this report ? 

Mr. Beate. As I recall it, he made a general study here, and then 
went out in the field. 

Senator Humrurey. Right. 

Mr. Braue. And then came back and wrote a separate study. His 
ey report, as I recall, was written in March of 1958; his 

nal report must have been in about August of 1958. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. That is correct. In other words, this 
was not what you might call a staff study or a field study. 

Mr. Beauz. If I may say, sir, I talked with him on a number of 
occasions when he was formulating his ideas prior to going out, and 
when he returned. 

Senator Humpurey. Right. 


AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES AID INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


In your statement you make certain charges that I think merit a 
little of our time and consideration. No. 1, you point out that the- 
agricultural surpluses are not capital goods. They cannot be sub- 
stituted for capital goods such as machinery and related items. This. 
is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnurey. You recall Mr. Davis pointed out, however, 
that the availability of food supplies, such as we could provide, in- 
creases the borrowing power and the financial power of the recipient 
country for industrial and commercial development. Do you recall 
that? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. In other words, and I quote from his state- 
ment: 


If properly coordinated with other economic programs, the Public Law 480 
program improves the borrowing power of the country, the country becomes 
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a better financial risk in that its debt service capacity has been increased. 
This, of course, is more true if the program is expected to continue for some 
years than if it is looked upon as a very short run. 


My point is that Mr. Davis emphasizes again and again the im- 
provement in the economic stability of the ocsnertes country of agri- 
cultural commodities when it is on a long-term basis and; No. 2, that 
the availability of agricultural surpluses, while not a substitute for 
capital goods, makes it possible for the recipient country to use its 
limited currency, for capital goods, Is that not the conclusion ? 

Mr. Beare. I would agree, sir; yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Well then, what is this concern about having 
a long-term program ? 

Mr, Beate. Well, as I pointed out, sir, we have found by experi- 
ence that it is very difficult to plan or to be quite sure which crops 
are going to be the ones which are bumper crops and where the need 
will be over a long term. 


NEED FOR A PLANNED PROGRAM ON NATIONAL FOOD AND FIBER GOALS 


Senator Humrurey. Well, would it not be possible, and do you 
not think, the time is at hand when there must 7 national food and 
fiber goals and objectives? 

Mr. Beare. That may be, sir. That is a matter of agricultural 
policy which is entirely outside of my department. 

Senator Humpurey. I disagree with you. It is not a matter of 
agricultural policy. It is a matter of national security. 

Mr. Beate. In the broad sense, no doubt it is. 

Senator Humpurey. You bet it is in the broad sense. Do you 
think we planned by accident on the number of planes we were going 
to have? Do we say, “How would you fellows like to make planes? 
Would you like to make planes this weekend?” We plan the num- 
ber of planes and atom bombs we are going to have, we plan the 
number of ships we are going to have, we plan the amount of ammu- 
nition we are going to have, and we plan where it is going to be. What 
makes you think food is less important ? 

Mr. Beate. Food is not less important. 

Senator Humpurey. It is auualhs important; is it not? 

Mr. Beare. It would be equally important, I agree. 

Senator Humrurey. Do you not think we ought to plan not only 
how much money we should send to India, but also how much food we 
ought to send if she needs it? I am going to come back to your state- 
ment on India in just a minute. 

: Mr. Bratz. We do now plan, but of course only on an annual 
asis. 

Senator Humrnurey. We plan on the basis of production accident; 
do we not? 

Mr. Bratz. We plan on the basis of the information that we have 
available regarding their production, their consumption, the im- 
ports they would have from other countries, and all other factors. 

Senator Humrurey. That is right. But basically what we plan to 
have available for India is what we have left over. 

Assuming we did not have a surplus of wheat, do you think we 
would go to our wheat farmers, for example, and say, “We would 
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like to have you plan on producing so much more for overseas de- 
velopment” ? 

Mr. Brats. Not under present policies. 

Senator Humpnrey. No; that is right and that is what is wrong 
with the present policy. 

In other words, right now in countries where we have encourage 
people to utilize oindined milk, butter, and dairy products, for exam- 
ple when we run out of them, we are just out of them, that is all, even 
though the people may still be there, even though the need may still 
be there, even though powdered milk may be more important to our 
foreign relations than all the ambassadors you can send there. 

When we just happen to have a domestic agricultural policy that 
says we are going to slow down on milk production, is that the end 
of our foreign aid production; is that the way we plan ICA? 

Mr. Brats. No, sir. 


FOOD PROGRAM PHASED TO ECONOMIC SECURITY OF RECIPIENT COUNTRY 


Senator Humpnurey. Of course it is not. This is what we are get- 
ting at, and that is why this bill is going to be before this committee. 
If you are going to have a food and fiber program, should it not be 
phased into the total economic security program of the country? 

Mr. Beatz. I would agree, sir. It would require a great deal of 
planning with other countries, of course. 

Senator Humpurey. Of course. But it requires planning with 
other countries to send tanks to them, does it not? 

I sit in this committee and hear about how many billions of dollars 
worth of military assistance we program. Are you telling me this is 
by accident ? 

Mr. Beare. Not at all, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is planned. 

We even have charts here showing how much equipment they are 
going to get in each country. We know where this material basically 
is going to move. 

ou even plan how many spare parts you are going to send to 
Yugoslavia, do you not? 

Mr. Braue. We do, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. How many brakebands you are sending for 
trucks. 

Why can’t you plan on how much food we are going to have? 
Don’t you think this is important ? 

Mr. Beate. Sir, as I suggested, we would not only have to plan 
our own agricultural production, and with the recipient countries, 
but we would have to plan the production of all the other agricultural 
producing countries. 

Senator Humpurey. We have to plan a little bit with some of the 
other military producing countries, too, do we not? Don’t you think 
some of our NATO allies like to sell a little military goods once 
ina while? You plan with them, do you not? 

Mr. Brarr. We do. 

Senator Humrnrey. I know you plan with them. You even buy 
some from them, do you not? 
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Mr. Beater. I think the planning in that case, with all due respect 
to Defense, is probably somewhat easier than when we are dealing 
with agricultural products, Senator. | 

Senator Humpurey. Do you want to know why? Because they 
make it their business to make it less complicated. They say, “This 
is a matter of national security,” and somebody runs it, too. 

Mr. Beate. I was really thinking of the weather as being a factor 
that they, at least, did not have to take it into account. 

Senator Humpurey. There are ways, may I say, that we can 
buttress against the accidents of nature. That is one of the reasons 
we have the so-called ever-normal granary. That is one of the 
reasons we ought to always have storehouses full of agricultural 
supplies, instead of constantly assuming that these so-called surpluses 
are a liability. 

It would be a pretty sad thing today if we did not have any wheat 
for India, would it not, Mr. Beale? 

Mr. Beare. Indeed, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. How sad ? 

Mr. Beate. I think that is a very difficult thing to assess. 

Senator Humpnrey. Not too difficult. 

How sad would it be for India ? 

Mr. Beare. Well, a great many people would presumably have 
gone hungry, sir, without it. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

What would have happened to India’s economic development pro- 
gram without this availability of food ? 

Mr. Beare. It would have at least been delayed, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, in the struggle against world 
communism here is the land mass of China, and here is India. 

We are helping India considerably on the agricultural front, just 
as Russia is helping China on the industrial front. I am of the 
opinion that if we did not have available this wheat for our good 
friends in India, that the Indian industrial program—their second 5- 
year plan—would be in serious jeopardy. 

Would you agree with that ? 

Mr. Beate. I would agree with that, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. So that maybe we ought to think in terms of 
what could happen if we did not have the availability of food sup- 
plies. That is what I meant by programing it. 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. In other words, there is no use of sending only 
money to India if there is a food deficit in the world. It takes more 
than dollars. 


Now, Mr. Beale, you said as follows: 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS AND INCREASED TITLE I SALES 


The increase in surplus disposals envisioned in S. 1711 would not only tend to 
jeopardize normal commercial marketings of our friends and allies such as 
Canada, Australia, Denmark, Netherlands, New Zealand, but would likewise 
affect the economies of many aid recipient nations. 


This is a statement which is bandied about hither and yon, and I 
want to know what your facts are. 
For example, the Davis report does not say this at all, does it? 
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Mr. Davis in his report, and the other reports, all say that the 
increase in surplus disposals can be done over the next 5 years with- 
out jeopardizing normal commercial relations. 

What is your evidence to the contrary other than the statement 
which I have heard repeated so often ? 

Mr. Beate. Well, our experience has been, Senator, that where we 
have wanted, for example, to send rice to India, to take one example, 
or tobacco to another country, these particular countries which may 
have bumper crops in that year have also wanted to sell theirs. 

Senator Humpurey. Very good. 

Mr. Bratz. And unless we are able to work out a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with them, then they feel that they have been injured in 
the process. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, now, my good friend, it is impossible 
to conduct commercial relations in a highly competitive world with- 
= somebody feel that maybe they got the short end of the 
stick. 

I am sure that our friends in Australia, Canada, in New Zealand, 
and other countries are aware of the fact that they are pretty tough 
competitors themselves. 

I tell my friends in Canada very frankly, “Look, I appreciate your 
problems. We want to work with you. I think it should be an ac- 
cepted fact that two neighboring, friendly countries, ought to be able 
to work out their differences over wheat. If you can’t work them out 
over wheat, you can’t work them out over anything. We ought to 
oe enough brainpower to do that. But that does not mean we drop 
dead.” 

Mr. Beatz. Not at all, sir. 


CONSULTATIONS WITH OTHER EXPORTING COUNTRIES BENEFICIAL 


As a matter of fact, we have been, I feel, very successful in our 
consultations over the past year, in particular, that I can speak to— 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir 

Mr. Beatz. With those countries; particularly with Canada and 
Australia in connection with wheat. 

Senator Humpnrey. And yet last year you exported more wheat 
than you exported in any year before. 

Mr. Beare. And again, sir, I would suggest that that may be due in 
part to the fact that we carried out this process of consultation. 

As you will recall, one of the points Mr. Davis made in his report 
referred to the possibility of weakened U.S. relations, That is one of 
the areas in which I fee] we have definitely made progress as a result 
of his observations, because we have done much more in the field of 
consulting with the exporting, other exporting countries, with very 
heneficial results. 

Senator Humeurey. Yes, sir; I compliment you. 

I think you have done very well. May I point out that you sold 
$1.5 billion worth of goods on schedule in fiscal year 1959, which is 
$500 million worth more than you sold the year before, and you also 
had better relationships with the other countries because you applied 
yourself to it. 

Now, the truth is, by your own statement, that many countries pre- 
sumed they were going to have trouble, which they did not have. 
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I want to say this. The Dutch are tough traders. I am all for 
them being tough, and I think they ought to get every market that 
they can. But, actually, most of the Public Law 480 commodities are 
sold in markets where dollars or gold or pound sterling are not avail- 
able. Most of these commodities are over and above what normal 
exports would be; is that not true ? 

r. Beate. Well, I would say, sir, that that depends upon the coun- 
try and the circumstances. It is difficult to generalize on that. — 

Senator Humpnrey. It is difficult to generalize, but your job in ne- 
gotiating these agreements is to see that that is the case. 

Mr. Beare. And in each agreement we approach it as a separate 
agreement in terms of the needs there. 

Senator Humpnrey. Exactly. 

Do you think that an extra $500 million authorized use is going to 
jeopardize normal markets in a world that has an explosive popula- 
tion; in a world that, at least, is trying to improve its per capita 
income? After all, if the per capita income does not go up, we are in 
pretty bad shape in this world. 

Mr. Beate. Senator, that is our considered judgment. 


SOVIET AGRICULTURAL CHALLENGE 


Senator Humpurey. What is going to happen when the Russians 
start to export the wheat ¢ 

Mr. Bratz. Well, [am unable to forecast on that, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. You think they are going to, do you not? 

Mr. Beate. I do not know whether they will or not, sir. 

I heard you earlier, and the idea is extremely interesting and a 
provocative one. But I am not in a position to say. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, who in the State Department is able to 
give us economic information on the capabilities of the Soviet to ex- 
port cereal grains? 

Mr. Beate. I would be very glad to get it for the record, sir. We 
have a group in the Department who can produce that information. 

Senator Humpurey. What are their projections? They must be 
panes for the next 5 years. 

_Mr. Beare. We will be very happy to get that information for you, 
sir 


(The material referred to is on file in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. ) 

Senator Humpurey. I think when you get the projections you will 
find I am exceedingly conservative. 

Let me say a word about vegetable oils, which is a deficit item all 
over the world. The Soviets are making tremendous efforts to im- 
prove the production of sunflower seeds with a high rate of oil in 
= i move into our soybean and linseed markets. Are you aware 
of that 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir; I am aware of that, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Don’t you think it might not be a bad idea if 
we start to at least encourage the flow of trade our way ? 

You know, this is not just a humanitarian program I am talking 
about. I believe in business, too, and I think if we are going to be 
a creditor country we had better start acting like one. 
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Don’t you think we ought to start encouraging the flow of these 

businesses this way as the incomes go up in these other countries? 
Mr. Braue. I do indeed, sir. 


VOLUME OF TITLE I SALES 


Senator Humpurey. Can you say, this is a positive statement, “that 
the increase in surplus disposals envisioned in S. 1711 will not only 
tend to jeopardize normal commercial marketings of our friends and 
allies, but would likewise affect the economies of many recipient 
nations” ? 

I say that is a flat statement of assertion, and you have no evidence 
to back it up. If you have any evidence, give it to me, because I do 
not want to jeopardize our normal commercial marketings, and I do 
not want to jeopardize the economies of recipient countries. I have 
heard this statement quite often and I wonder why you say it. 

Mr. Beate. Well, sir, may I first say that it is a general statement, 
and then I have a considerable amount of documentation which I 
would like to make available to you, but would not wish to make 
public in a public hearing because it would involve, to have validity, 
mentioning the names of the countries concerned. 

Senator Humpurey. I have gone into this very carefully. When 
I was up at the U.N. I had several ambassadors come to me and tell 
me about these things. I would bring them down here and take it up 
with the Department of State or the Department of Agriculture and 
find out there just was not any fact to it. 

We obviously can make some mistakes on some trade agreements. 
However, in your testimony you said : 

We have developed a standard procedure for working out title I programs 
and we have been following the procedure very successfully for the past several 
years. 

Then you go on to tell about how you have not interfered with 
normal marketings. 

Mr. Brae. That is true; that is the way we have tried to work it 
out, so we would not interfere. 

Senator Humpurey. We compliment you on this. 

Are you trying to tell me that the whole world, with the growth of 
population, with the expansion of industry, with apparently at least 
a hope of improved per capita income, cannot absorb another $500 
million a year without destroying normal marketings ? 

Mr. Bratz. We are not at all certain that it can take that increase 
during the next year, for example. 

Senator Humrurey. Well, you took it this last year; did you not? 

Mr. Beatz. That is right, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. In 1 year. Who has the evidence on this? 

If you were the judge, according to your own statement of how 
well you have done and what procedures you have set up, and the 
fact that you expanded marketings by $500 million under title I last 
year, why isn’t it right to presume that you can do it again? 

Mr. Beatz. Well, we are not certain, sir, that we can do it for 
another $500 million. 

Senator Humpurey. You are not? 

Mr. Beate. No. 
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Senator Humpnurey. Could you do it for another $250 million ? 

Mr. Beate. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, you can do it for at least $1.5 billion; 
is that right? 

Mr. Beate. We are not sure of it. 

Senator Humpurey. You did it last year. 

Mr. Beate. Yes, but we are not sure. We were not sure last year 
and we are not sure we will be able to do it this year. 

Senator Humpurey. You are not sure we are going to live next 
year, are you, but you are planning on it? duty 

My point is, the evidence shows that you did it for $1.5 billion; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Beate. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Maybe if we trim this down to $1.5 billion 
for 5 years, with more experience, more maturity, with better diplo- 
matic relations, we would be able to do it for the next 5 years. You do 
not think we would be worse off, do you? 

Mr. Beate. No, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. Do you think we would be able to do it for 5 

ears? 
¥ Mr. Beare. Certainly if the legislation were passed, we would do 
our best. 

Senator Humpnrey. I know you would do your best, because you 
are a very loyal public servant and a very fine one. But I want to 
know whether you think you would be able to do it. 

Mr. Beate. I would only be able to express the hope, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Just the hope? 

Mr. Beate. Not the certainty. 

Senator Humpnurey. I want to tell you that I wish you were a little 
more optimistic than this. 

Do you think we will be able to meet the Soviet economic threat? 

Mr. Beate. I am confident, sir, that we will be able to meet it if we 
are prepared to take sufficient effective measures in quite a number 
of fields. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, you are pretty confident we 
will be able to meet the Soviet economic change, but you are not quite 
confident that we can still market the same amount in the next 5 years 
that we marketed last year. 

Mr. Beatz. Indeed, sir, that does place me 

Senator Humrnrey. I have a great deal of respect for you, and I 
think I know what you mean. 





QUESTION OF LOWERING PAKISTAN FOREIGN EXCHANGE EARNINGS 


You made mention here about the cotton exports resulting in Pakis- 
tan’s lowering of foreign exchange; is that right? 

Mr. Beate. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. You said, “We believe we convinced Pakistan 
that this was not a valid conclusion.” 

So, you say, on the one hand, that you are going to wreck normal 
markets, and then on the other, after a time you say, but we showed 
them ; we didn’t do it. 
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Which is the most important here? Did you or did you not have a 
policy which resulted in lowering Pakistan’s foreign exchange earn- 


ings $ 

Mr. Beate. The reference there, sir, to the special barter agreements 
actually was their feeling that they would have to turn to the Soviet 
Union to make trade agreements with them. 

Senator Humpurey. Why ¢ 

Mr. Bratz. Because they felt that they were not going to be able to 
market this cotton in any other market, and they would be able to 
barter with the Soviet Union. 

We believed, we convinced them that was not a valid conclusion; 
that they would have to enter into barter arrangements with the 
Soviet Union, and that was the reference there. 

Senator Humrurey. In other words, Pakistan was saying that be- 
cause of our cotton disposal program they lost their market and 
therefore they would be compelled to barter with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Beate. It was their belief that they might have to turn to the 
Soviet Union. 

Senator Humpurey. What actually happened, Mr. Beale? 

Mr. Beate. They did not. 

Senator Humpurey. And why didn’t they? Did they lose their 
market ¢ 

Mr. Beat. No; they did not, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. Of course, they did not. 

I have heard all these arguments for 5 years about what we are 
going to do to the normal markets, and do you realize what has hap- 
pened to American exports as a result of this program? It has 
gone up. 


DELAY IN GETTING PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM STARTED 


Even with the limited Public Law 480 program, even with the old 
creaky machinery, and despite all the trouble in getting the program 
started after the authorization, it has worked fairly well. They did 
not get the program started for 5 months, as you know, after it was 
authorized. It was authorized in August or September 1954, and it 
was not put into effect until some time in January. The Presidential 
order came in December, as I recall. 

Mr. Bratz. Sir, may I state that the first Executive order was 
issued in September 1954. 

— UMPHREY. In September. When was the machinery set 
up 

Mr. Bratz. I am not sure of that, sir. Ido not have a copy of that 
Executive order. 

Senator Humpnrey. What does the first Executive order say ? 

Mr. Beate. It starts out— 


The President today issued an Executive order providing for the administra- 
tion of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Beare. And it refers to the fact that he has established an 
Interagency Advisory Committee. 

Senator Humpurey. Right. When did they finally inaugurate the 
administration ? 
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Mr. Beate. Well, I would assume, sir, that the reference to when 
they inaugurated the administration was December, as you said, but 
I did happen to notice that this Executive order is dated September. 

Senator Humpurey. I stand corrected on the date of the order. 
But I think my memory is correct when I say that it is December of 
the same year before they started administering the program. 

Mr. Beare. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. On page 3 of your statement, you refer to the 
underdeveloped countries and you say that some of them do not have 
the resources ever to advance far industrially. You say they depend 
to an important degree, and will no doubt continue to do so, on exports 
of agricultural products to earn foreign exchange. 

You say that it certainly would not make sense to the American 
taxpayer for us to tear down with one hand what we are trying to 
build up with the other. 

That is, of course, a statement with which I can agree. But where 
have we done that with this program ? 

Mr. Bratz. Well, again I refer, Senator, to cases where the coun- 
tries concerned, with a limited number of agricultural exports at their 
command, have felt that we were selling in markets which would 
otherwise have been theirs in the normal course of events. 

Senator Humrnrey. Then in that case the administration ought to 
be chastised for maladministration, because that is not the purpose of 
the act. It is not necessary, on the one hand, to say that you have 
worked out good procedures to prevent it and on the other hand, you 
say they are being threatened. You just cannot have it both ways. 


MISUNDERSTANDING CONCERNING OUR TOBACCO EXPORTS 


What about this tobacco export to which you referred? Who made 
that mistake? Apparently it is a mistake because you say it caused 
great trouble, and I would like to know who was responsible for it. 

We will call them up before the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Beate. This was a statement, as I recall, sir, that was made by 
« representative of the Greek Government who was expressing his 
concern. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you think it is factual? Do you think the 
Greek Government had a justifiable complaint ? 

My. Beate. May I ask for (he history on that? Perhaps I could 
have Mr. Gabbert respond to that. 

Mr. Gabbert. 

Mr. Gappert. Senator, in this particular case the complaint was 
made before the FAO consultative subcommittee on agricultural sur- 
plus disposal which, I am sure, you know, meets once a month and it 
isa forum where we hear a lot about these points. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaspert. Now, in the case of the tobacco, we were able to ex- 
iy to the Greek representative that, in our opinion, our tobacco, 
J.8. tobacco, was of a different variety, type, and quality than that of 
the Greeks and therefore, in our opinion, we were not disrupting their 
normal marketing. 

However, the thing that I want to stress here in all of these points 
that have been discussed, sometimes even a spook can be very fright- 
ening, and just the fact that these people are alarmed about it gives 
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us concern. I mean the psychology of dealing with people in this 
connection is important. 

All we are saying is that we have to constantly guard against such 
occurrences. 

Senator Humpurey. I agree. 

Mr. Gaspert. I am sure you do. 


QUESTION OF DUMPING OPERATIONS ON MARKETS 


Senator Humrpurey. And I am thoroughly sympathetic with this. 
May I say, I have gone out of my way as a Senator not to try to force 
dumping operations on markets. 

I represent a State in which marketing is very important. I am 
not interested in a dumping operation, but I am not interested either 
in having hobgoblins all over the lot when they turn out to be nothing 
at all. When the Public Law 480 program started, the first thing 
that hap ened was that some of our good friends started right away 
to say, ‘ On, you are going to dump.” 

It just did not develop that way. There may have been some 
abuses. 

We had to feel our way; that is true. As a matter of fact, some 
of us who could have been critical were not critical because it was an 
peseert it was something new. 

think I am reasonable in my international attitude. I am known 
as an internationalist ; I surely am not an isolationist, economically or 
politically. 

But as I have said to some of my good friends, I do not see any rea- 
son why the Dutch, the Canadians, Australians, French, British, and 
Germans complain that, just because we are big and so rich we should 
not stand up for what we believe to be our rights. 

Weare a great agricultural country. I represent a lot of farm peo- 
ple, and they have a right to make a living. The Government of the 
United States has a foreign policy, and that foreign policy is im- 
portant to the free world. 

As I have said many times to our Canadian friends, “Join with us.” 

Personally I would be willing to put this all up into the U.N., in an 
international food and fiber reserve, which is chen I think it really 
belongs. The Government does not think so. We want it bilaterally, 
and if you want to have it bilaterally, you have to expect to take the 
heat. 

One way to remedy this situation in terms of affecting markets, 
dumping accusations, price fluctuations, and all these things is to in- 
ternationalize it. But we refuse to do that. 

I have tried very hard to do this. 


DEPARTMENT'S VIEW ON NATIONAL FOOD AND FIBER RESERVES 


That brings me to this question: Why did you not testify on national 
food and fiber reserves which is in my bill? This is the State De- 
partment policy. I handled this for the State Department, and I am 
quite familiar with it. 

I handled it at the United Nations, and I want to know when are 
we going to implement that pronouncement which I was privileged to 
offer to the whole world and about which we have done nothing since? 
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You are on page 15 of the bill, title V, national food reserves. 
Does the State Department support that provision or does it not? 

Mr. Bratz. The State Department supports the establishment of na- 
tional food reserves, yes, and believes that it can be achieved by an 
amendment of the present law and, as I understand it, that would 
probably be one of the proposals that would be put forward in our 
program. 

Senator Humrurey. Very good. I am pleased that you are con- 
sidering these proposals. 

As a matter of fact, this is essentially nothing more or less than a 
recodification of the present law, bringing it up to date with sugges- 
tions based on past experience. 

The bill on which you are testifying, S. 1711, includes the provisions 
of the present law either by reference to the code or by direct state- 
ment. Then it adds new uses of currency, according to some of the 
reports which we have made, and expands the operations to a 5-year 
program and provides for long-term loans. 


OPPOSITION OF DEPARTMENT TO LONG-TERM LOANS 


Tell me, why do you oppose long-term credits ¢ 

Mr. Beare. Well, sir, as we stated in the letter that we submitted, 
we do not believe that the proposed title 1V, which would authorize 
long-term contracts with credit up to 40 years would result in larger 
disposals; absorptive capacity of the less developed countries is already 
being satisfied by present title I programs. 

Senator Humpurey. You can say it, but can you prove it? 

I can bring in 50 witnesses here, competent international experts 
and religious and lay leaders, who will deny that statement em- 
phatically. 

I have had them in my office and they say this is the worst fallacy 
that is being perpetrated on the American public—the inability to 
absorb more; that is what you said, is it not? 

Mr. Beate. Well, there was a final phrase, together with commer- 
cial purchases. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. When you make a commercial purchase 
you have to have either gold, dollars, or sterling, do you not? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Then why do you make the statement that the 
other countries cannot absorb more ? 

Mr. Beate. Well, that again, sir 

Senator Humpnurey. What is your evidence ? 

Mr. Beate. This is again the considered judgment of the group 
that has been working on the program. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, I want to tell you that General Motors 
would still have been a blacksmith shop if they worked under that kind 
of operation. 

They presume a country can absorb more and more all the time, even 
in this hmited economy of ours; so does General Foods, and so does 
Camel cigarettes. Yet we have here an official statement saying that 
in a world of expanding population, in a world where nations are try- 
ing to move ahead industrially, with limited capital resources, with 
tremendous food deficits and political problems inherent in those food 
deficits, there is an inability and an incapacity to absorb more. 
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Is that your statement ? 

Mr. Braue. In terms of the amount that would be contemplated ; 
I do not know how much would be contemplated under this provision. 

Senator Humpurey. Only as much as you can bargain for. This 
depends upon the negotiator and what the needs are. 

ou see, this is no giveaway. This is a sale which has nothing to 
do with title II in terms of the grants. 

It does not have anything to do with title I in terms of soft cur- 
rency which, in the long run, may be a kind of modified grant. 

This deals with where you pay back either in dollars, services, or 
strategic materials, and a 40-year credit. I am not sure that this 
provision would be used too much. 

I know Congressman Poage in the House had a similar provision 
along these lines. 

This is not unusual, by the way. 

Our Canadian friends use long-term credits. Are you familiar with 
those ? 

Mr. Beatz. Yes, I am, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. They use credits in some areas where we do 
not. 

I remember some years ago they sold some wheat to certain coun- 
tries in Europe on long-term credits. 

We do have long-term credits on some things, do we not? 

Mr. Bratz. Senator, I believe that the Canadian terms are 10 years, 
are they not, as I recall them ¢ 

Senator Humpurey. They may well be. 

Mr. Beatz. They go down as low as 3. 


COUNTRIES RELUCTANT TO USE LONG TERM CONTRACTS 


Senator Humpnrey. Ten years. Maybe this is too long. I said 40 
years. Maybe it should be 30 years, 20 years, 10 years. But at least 
we ought to get into the business of extending some credits. It seems 
to me we are better off to have the food used than we are to have it 
stored. 

Mr. Beare. Well, it would seem to me, Senator, that countries would, 
as you say, be somewhat reluctant to enter into long-term contracts, 
which they would have to pay back in dollars, for something that they 
were actually going to consume in the immediate future. 

It seems to me that is a very serious problem for them. 

I know in the one case where the disposal of Public Law 480 products 
to Poland has involved a long-term loan, as such, and that means that 
the Polish Government decided that they would consume the prod- 
ucts, but pay back over an extended period. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

You see, the long-term credit is predicated on the assumption that 
after 10 years, for example, the country to which long-term credit may 
be extended will be a more productive country, It will raise its per 
capita income, and it will be in a more solvent and better financial 
condition. 

In other words, we are betting on the future. I am of the opinion, 
ree this is my personal view, that we have to take these calculated 
risks. 
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We are betting on the future all the time. For example, we have 
some agreements here in Congress on which we are considering giving 
other nations atomic bombs. We are betting they will be our friends 
in the future. We put military assistance into the hands of a country 
where revolutions occur every other year. We have to bet on the 
future. Some of them are not so good, but we keep betting just the 
same. 

However, why is it when it comes to food it gets to be so diffi- 
cult? This bothers me noend. I never have been able to understand 
this. 

Mr. Beate. In this particular case it is the countries themselves 
that have to place their bets on the future rather than we ourselves. 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes; and we, too. 

Mr. Beatz. Yes. We, in part, but they, in part, too, because they 
undertake the obligation. 

Senator Humenrey. All right. 

I have one final question on the use of currencies. 


PROPOSED NEW USES OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


On page 6 of your testimony, your comment is to the effect that the 
new uses provided in S. 1711 would slow down the working out of 
agreements and would seriously impede the disposal of U.S. surpluses. 

Mr. Beale, did the new uses we provided last year in the 85th Con- 
gress, slow down any of the agreements for this $1.5 billion in sales 
that you made this year? 

Mr. Beate. I understand—and I will stand corrected by my ex- 
perts—that they did slow it down for some time while people got 
accustomed to negotiating on those particular ones. 

The main point here that I have in mind, Senator, is that the inter- 
est of the countries themselves is in the availability of the local cur- 
rency for economic development purposes, and to the extent that addi- 
tional uses are developed, and when you add additional uses, agencies 
become interested in having those uses put to their full utilization, 
if | may put it that way, and it means that the amount available to the 
countries themselves is almost inevitably reduced. 

This gives the countries concern, and makes it more difficult, less 
appealing, in a sense, for them to negotiate the agreement. That is 
our primary concern. It is not the uses themselves. 

Senator Humpurey. These uses are not mandatory. They are op- 
tional uses, you see. 

Mr. Beate. That is quite true. 

But in the normal course of events, as I understand it, people seem 
to develop vested interests in the uses. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; that is true. 

I have heard before that one of the reasons why we ought not 
to have an extension of this act, of Public Law 480, for any length of 
time was that the uses of these currencies for economic purposes were 
eet ys and that many of the countries were incapable of absorb- 
ing them. 

n the other hand, you are saying we should restrict the uses of 
them, thereby making it more difficult to dispose of the commodities. 
43583—59——5 
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You see, we get both sides of this all the time. On the one hand, 
if we provide new uses which slow down negotiations, we thereby 
impede the possibility of surplus utilization ; if, on the other hand, we 
limit the uses to economic development or put the emphasis on eco- 
nomic development, economic loans, then some of our friends in the 
administration say, “Ah, but this is inflationary.” 

Mr. Beare. Well, Senator, it need not be inflationary if the uses are 
properly organized and balanced. 

Senator Humpnrey. You understand these new uses of currency are 
not for the United States, but they are for the recipient countries. 

Mr. Beate. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. It gives a broader selection. In other words, it 
gives sort of an economic supermarket from which they can choose. 

Mr. Braue. It would limit the amount that they could use for 
economic development purposes ; would it not ? 

Senator Humpurey. Not at all; no. I disagree with that, because 
it is not mandatory that a certain percentage. go to schools or a 
certain percentage go to hospitals. 

The provisions of the law or the provisions for use are still the 
same as they were in Public Law 480. That is incorporated right in 
this bill. 

Mr. Bratz. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. We provide new uses, if you can negotiate 
them. But it is not mandatory. 

For example, section 104 relates to assistance to educational ex- 
change activities sponsored by U.S. citizens. 

We put in provisions supporting workshops in American studies 
or American educational techniques; for financing technicians and 
other personnel of the United Nations Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization, and World Health Organization—including necessary 
equipment and supplies—engaged in consulting and advising on, con- 
ducting, or administering Government programs designed to relieve 
chronic hunger and malnutrition ; for financing research, surveys, 
conferences, publicity, and other activities which the President shall 
find to be helpful in support of the projected “Free the World From 
Hunger” campaign of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

These are funds that can be used. But it seems to me that this all 
depends upon how you negotiate. 

{r. Brae. Well, I believe, sir, that just as within the present 
uses, pressures build up for their use, and they are vested interests 
and, no doubt, the same things would be developed in the countries 
themselves. The pressures w ould build up for their particular uses, 
and it would mean inevitably, as I would understand it, a reduction 
in the amount available for economic development. There is just 
so much of a pie. 

Senator Humpirey. Yes; but we are making a bigger pie. Of 
course, there are going to be a few more people coming in and want- 
ing a slice of it. 

We are going to give you $500 million more in currencies. Then, 
my friend, “there is the problem of repayment of old loans. This has 
been studied, and poses a very serious problem to this Government 
as to what we are going to do with the currencies that were once 
loaned out, and are now coming back with interest. 
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So that actually, the problem today is not a deficit of currencies 
for economic development; it is not a deficit or limitation upon the 
amounts available. 

It is the fact that they are in surplus. I should say that our recip- 
jents of these commodities are becoming deeply concerned because we 
have too big a hold on the currency structure of their own country. 
Therefore, we recommend in this bill greater use of grants to get 
these currencies back into their hands and not under our control. 

That is one of the reasons of the binational foundations which were 
recommended by other study groups. 

Well, I have surely kept you here too long. I hope that while I 
have been rather sharp in some of my replies and questions, that you 
understand, Mr. Beale, I appreciate the good work that your De- 
partment does in administering this program. : 

I just wish you were not so timid. I do not think we are going to 
win this struggle by timidity. 


OVERSEAS VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


There are quite a few hungry people around, and if we cannot 
sell this food there are a lot of people in this country who think we 
ought to give it away through our great voluntary organizations. I 
might add that the 59 or 60 overseas voluntary agencies of our coun- 
try, private, religious, and nonreligious can handle a lot more food 
and fiber than they are handling right now. They, by way, give us 
the best deal in the world. 

They provide the personnel, the contacts, the machinery, and the 
administrative apparatus. All the Government of the United States 
has to do is to supply the materials and the food. The choice is 
whether or not that food is going to accumulate in these warehouses 
or whether or not it is going to be used. 

I am amazed and shocked when I hear so many reasons being given 
why this food cannot be used. The same people who are going to tell 
us it cannot be used are the same people who are going to complain 
about it gathering in the warehouses. And we are going to have more 
this year than we had last year. There will be a minimum of $10.5 
to $11 billion worth. 

It seems to me that with that kind of a prognostication—that is not 
exaggerated, it is conservative—somewhere along the line we ought 
to be thinking of how we are going to put this food into effective use 
oo and above what we have been doing. That is the purpose of this 

ill. 


We would like to get more than just objections to this bill. 


LETTER OF STATE DEPARTMENT NEGATIVE IN CRITICISM OF PROPOSED BILL 


The letter of the State Department will be filed and made a part 
of this testimony. You testified on most of it. I regret to say it is 
completely negative. 

Apparently all that we have is perfect and that which we propose 
is not good. 

It goes on for five pages of negative criticism. For example, they 
say, “The Department is opposed,” “we oppose,” “we do not believe,” 
“Wwe oppose.” 
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I will be interested to find out what they are for. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Beate. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Miller, I think we will recess until 2: 30, 
We will reconvene in F-53, which is the old Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee room. 

We will notify Mr. Stambaugh of the Export-Import Bank of the 
location of the hearing. 

Room F-53 is in the Capitol. 

Then, Mr. Albert Sims, will you come, too? 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m. the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2:30 p.m, this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Fulbright (chairman) and Humphrey. 

The Carman. The committee will come to order. 

I wish to call as our next witness Mr. Lloyd Godley, who is one of 
my constituents. Inasmuch as I may have to go to the Senate floor 
shortly to resume the consideration of the Mutual Security Act, I ma 
not be able to come back. So, Mr. Godley, will you come ares 
please ? 

Mr. Godley, we are very pleased to have you here today. 

Mr. Goptey. Thank you, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan, I wish to state for the record that Mr. Godley is 
one of the leading planters of Mississippi County, which is the great- 
est agricultural county in the South. He is also one who has paid 
particular attention to the governmental program in the field, and I 
ci he is very well informed and well qualified to testify on this 

ill. 
Mr. Godley, we are very pleased to have you. 
Do you have a prepared statement? 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD GODLEY, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, ARKANSAS FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Goptey. Yes, sir. Senator, I may vary from it a little. 

The Cuarrman, May we suggest that you put the whole statement 
in the record and you can speak from it at your convenience, 

Mr. Goptey. Thank you, sir. 

I am Lloyd Godley of Osceola, Mississippi County, Ark., and I am 
a farmer. 

I grow cotton, soybeans, wheat, and corn. 

I am here representing the Arkansas Farmers Union as chairman 
of its legislative committee. 

It is a great honor, gentlemen, to have the privilege of appearing 
before this distinguished committee, and we recognize that this legis- 
lation treats in a large measure with foreign affairs and foreign 
relations. Nevertheless, if passed, we believe it can have a great im- 
pact upon American agriculture. 

Now, we make no pretense whatsoever at being an authority on 
foreign affairs. We do, however, claim some knowledge of agriculture 
and its problems. 

While your efforts for agriculture may not be recognized by all the 
farmers of America, I can assure you that a great many farmers from 
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our State and throughout the Nation know that you, Mr. Chairman, 
and the other distinguished Senators here, have feetl right up in the 
forefront all the time fighting for farm legislation. 

We are here today to support the legislation under consideration, 
and I might say in noting the sponsors of this legislation we would 
be tempted to support it even without reading the bill. 

Senator Humenurey. Well, I am glad you read it. 


§. 1711—A CONTRIBUTING FACTOR IN RAISING FARMERS’ INCOME 


Mr. Goptey. We have one selfish reason, gentlemen, for supporting 
this legislation. 

That is because we are farmers, and such legislation should con- 
tribute toward raising our income. 

We think, perhaps, that that is a reasonable aspiration since agri- 
culture has for the past several years borne the brunt of holdin 
within reasonable limits the cost of living while taking a net annua 
reduction in income of at least $3 billion, and we sometimes wonder 
just who is subsidizing whom. 

This reduction in farm income has, of course, greatly reduced 
the buying power of farm people. 

Therefore, the loss to the farmer has likewise been a loss to the 
manufacturer, the factory, laborer, the shipper, the merchant, and 
others. 

It is unfortunate that so many do not understand that agricul- 
ture, the biggest business in America, cannot be eran down into 
poverty by being pressed on one side by lower and lower prices and 
on the other side, by higher and higher costs of living and production 
without adversely affecting the whole economy of our Nation. That 
is pretty difficult to understand. 

Now that, gentlemen, is our selfish reason for supporting this 
legislation. 


FOOD: AN IMPORTANT IMPLEMENT FOR BRINGING ABOUT PEACE 


Our unselfish reason is that we honestly believe that America’s 
destiny is to keep the light of freedom burning in the world. 

If it were not so, why does the good Lord permit us so much free- 
dom, and with all of our abundance? 

Since we farmers have the land and the equipment, the energy and 
the genius to produce food and fiber in such abundance, we pray most 
es that this abundance may be used to promote peace in the 
world. 

We hope that the Congress, in its great wisdom, may be the means 
of bringing this about. 

Most certainly, with world leadership goes world responsibility. 
We are not opposed to the vast military expenditures in any amount 
necessary to protect our freedom and that of other freedom-loving 
peoples. But we do believe that food is a greater implement for peace 
than are guns. 

This is the major reason for our supporting this legislation. 
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But if, gentlemen, we should adopt this legislation solely as a means 
_ ourselves of agricultural surpluses and other goods, it will 

ail. 

One of our greatest challenges today is to prove that our aid to 
other lands is extended on the basis that we care for people more than 
we care for profit. 

We have been challenged to the conquest of outer space, and we 
have responded, as America always has with our wealth, genius, and 
determination. 

Wouldn’t it be great if America would challenge the world to the 
conquest of hunger? If we should issue such a challenge in earnest, 
and it had the same support by the administration, the press, and the 
people as did the challenge to the conquering of space, it may be that 
there would be such an outpouring of good will throughout the 
world that the tyrants would sulk in their tents and never again 
attempt to force their will upon helpless people. 

Communism abounds where hunger, poverty, and ignorance abide. 

We farm people are ready, able and willing and anxious to produce 
in whatever abundance is necessary to meet the needs at home and 
abroad. But we are growing a little tired, discouraged, and disgusted 
at the abuse and ridicule heaped upon us, especially since every man, 
woman, and child in America must depend upon the farmer for his 
very life. 

In this great Nation of ours, built upon the profit theory in busi- 
ness, it is inconceivable that we, the farm people, should be expected 
to produce the living for all the people with so little profit that it 
has almost reached the vanishing point. 

If the people could have the facts, not half truths, distortions, and 
deliberate falsehoods, they would respond in such a way that we, in 
agriculture, would once again enjoy reasonable prosperity. 

We honestly believe, gentlemen, that this legislation we are dis- 
cussing here today has within it the seeds of prosperity for the Amer- 
ican farmer and for peace throughout the world. 

Isn’t it awful that there is so much hunger and misery in the world, 
and yet we farmers must leave land idle because there is no outlet for 
full production ? 


FARMER ACCUSED OF BEING IDEALISTIC 


We may be accused of being idealistic. If believing that food, not 
guns, may decide mankind’s destiny, then we admit we are idealistic. 

If believing that farm people are entitled to a fair and reasonable 
share of the national income is idealistic, then we again must admit 
that we are idealistic. 

America has a farm problem of surplus which is judged a curse by 
some, by others a blessing. 

If we continue with our warehouses and granaries overflowing, it 
may well be a curse. 

But if we use this great abundance for the conquest of hunger, 
nakedness, and despair throughout the world, then our surplus may 
prove to be mankind’s greatest blessing. 

Public Law 480 has worked wonders for American agriculture, and 
the recipients of it benefits abroad. 
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It is my understanding that the legislation under discussion is an 
extension and expansion of that act. “I would not attempt to analyze 
this legislation because you are far more familiar with it than I. 

But I would like to say that Public Law 480 has been of great profit 
to all of the people of this Nation, not just the farmers, Dut all the 

eople of this Nation, and to those abroad who have participated in 
its benefits. 

We have recently heard much about the evils of an unbalanced 
budget. 

But if war comes instead of peace to the millions who must die it will 
not matter if the budget is balanced or unbalanced. If civilization 
crumbles because of our selfishness, all is lost. 


WAGING PEACE WITH BREAD RATHER THAN WAR WITH BOMBS 


We believe it is more human to wage peace with bread than war with 
bombs. 

It is true that man cannot live alone on bread. But he can live on 
bread and good gravy, and with all of the cottonseed oil and soybean 
oil and animal fats that we can furnish, and then rice besides, he can 
sure have the gravy, and there is not much food better than rice and 
gravy. 

The Cuarrman. A little chicken now and then. 

Mr. Gooey. A little chicken thrown in. 

Gentleman, this is bold legislation. It is implemented by a great 
imagination and motivated by a vision of peace and good will on this 
earth. 

We hope and pray that it will be approved by the Congress and 
that it will not be vetoed by the President. 

Now, in my humble opinion, this legislation has all of the qualifica- 
tions that legislation should have, because every person who is elected 
to office must be able to somewhat please his constituents, and most 
certainly the American people have always opened their hearts and 
their pocketbooks to people in need and in hunger. 

I remember one man who was elected President of these United 
States of ours who, perhaps, was elected primarily because he had 
been a great humanitarian in distributing Belgian relief, and that 
contributed more to the grand old gentleman, Mr. Hoover, being 
elected President of the United States than, I think, anything else, 
and he will, perhaps, be remembered longer for that than anything 
else he has ever done, helping the needy and the down-pressed. 


S. 1711 APPEALS TO THE PEOPLE 


This legislation is good political legislation because people will like 
it, and w hen I say that every elec ted official, if he continues to serve 
the people must serve in accordance with the wishes of the people, I 
often wish that that could be true of appointive officers. 

Iwish some of them could only serve according to the wishes of the 
people. 

This bill not only is a good political bill but it is good for agricul- 
ture, and it will goa long ways, in my opinion, toward bringing peace 
in the world, if properly “administered, and most certainly it will elim- 
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inate hunger and want, and get rid of the awful abundance which we 
hear so much about, which I do not think, after all, is so awful. 

That is what I had to say, gentlemen. I thank you so very much, 
and I appreciate your attention. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Godley. 

What are the prospects for crops in your country this year? 

Mr. Goptey. Well, sir, despite all the forces and the powers that be, 
we have got the best crops we have had for many years. 

The Cuarrman. That is in the delta of the Mississippi; is it not? 

Mr. Goptey. The delta of the Mississippi. 

The Cuamman. That is where most of the topsoil from Minnesota 
and Missouri is deposited ? 

Mr. Goptey. It is accumulated down there. 

Senator Humenurey. I am glad to help you. 

Mr. Goptry. I might tell you this, Senator. We had an old gentle- 
man up here a few years ago appearing before the RFC trying to get a 
loan. He owned 65,000 acres of this land. His name was Lee Wilson. 

Jesse Jones was Chairman of the RFC, and after he had appeared 
before this group, they asked him how deep his soil was, and he said 
he did not know. 

After he had gone, one of the members of the Board said, “I don’t 
believe we ought to make this loan to this man because he does not 
know anything about his farming operations. He did not even know 
anything about the depth of his soil.” 

They said, “Well, call him back in,” and said, “Mr. Wilson”—Mr. 
Jones knew him very well, he said, “Mr. Wilson, these gentlemen want 
to know why you didn’t know the depth of your soil.” 

He said, “Frankly, I don’t. We have drilled an artesian well 1,800 
feet deep, and we still haven’t hit the bottom of that.” 

Thank you so much. 

The CuHamman. Thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT EMPHASIZES THREE IMPORTANT FACTORS 


Senator Humpurey. I just want to congratulate Mr. Godley on this 
statement and for the emphasis he has placed in it upon two or three 
factors. 

One, upon what it will do for American agriculture. 

Second, what it will do for America’s position as a world leader, 
as you said, with responsibilities. 

Third, what it will do actually as a humanitarian measure. 

This is a happy coincidence. What a wonderful thing it is when 
you can find a proposal or a program which satisfies both the immediate 
selfish need, one might call it and, on the other hand, satisfies a com- 
munity need; in this instance, the world community. And yet at 
the same time serves great national objectives and policies. It seems 
to me that is what we have here. 

Mr. Goptey. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. Public Law 480 itself, is what I call an experi- 
ment. It isa beginning. We are trying to build, as you have said 
here very properly, on Public Law 480. We should extend, and 
expand, and improve it. 

Mr. Goptey. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Humreurey. We are not scuttling it at all. We are taking 
what we have and building on it. 

The bill and the law, through almost 5 years of experimentation and 
experience, has brought untold benefits to vast areas of the world and 
to hundreds of millions of people. 

The former Ambassador to Italy, Mrs. Luce, said, in testifying 
at one time before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, that the sur- 
plus food program to Italy had been one of the most important fac- 
tors in the defeat of communism in that country in the last 10 years. 

I think this is absolutely true. There is country after country 
which we can point out where the food surplus program has not only 
been a factor in defeating communism but, it has been a factor in mak- 
ing life a little better for some people. 

Mr. Goptry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. I want to thank you and the great organiza- 
tion you represent, and your kind words to the chairman of this com- 
mittee, who has demonstrated his dedication and friendship to the 
principles for which your organization stands and fights for in agri- 
culture and for good Americanism. 

Mr. Goptey. Thank you so much for that statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Godley. 

Mr. Goptry. Wethink a lot about it. 

The CyHarrman. I believe Mr. Miller is the next witness. Mr. 
Clarence Miller, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

I have to go back to the floor and participate in the mutual security 
program for which we have been waiting. 

Senator Humpnrey (presiding). Is Mr. Stambaugh here, too? I 
wanted to be sure you were with us today. 

All right, Mr. Miller, we are pleased to have you here. 

You go right ahead with your statement. You may handle it any 
way you wish. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY MAX MYERS, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; RAY IOANES, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; AND PAT 
0O’LEARY, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. Mier. Senator, I have no preference. If you care to ask 
questions as we go along, I will be happy to answer them. 

I think probably if we read it through, though, we might be able 
to get a more comprehensive view, and we might be able to answer 
questions later. 

Senator Humpnrey. You go right ahead just as you prefer, and if it 
is agreeable with you on occasion I may ask you a question. But I 
think it is better to let you develop your whole argument, and then we 
can come back. 

Mr. Miniter. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome the invitation to discuss with you the 
concept of utilizing surplus agricultural commodities for peaceful 
purposes with particular reference to provisions of S. 1711. 
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OBJECTIVE OF DEPARTMENT'S REEXAMINATION OF FOOD FOR PEACE 
PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


All of us, I am sure, support wholeheartedly the concept of food for 
peace. Since last January when the President asked the Depart- 
ment to take leadership in implementing the food for peace program, 
we have carried on a comprehensive reexamination of program opera- 
tions. 

This reexamination, conducted with appropriate U.S. agencies such 
as the Department of State and with other important wheat exporters: 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, and France, has the objective of maxi- 
mizing utilization of agricultural abundance in the free world. 

We are now considering recommendations to the Congress for 
amendments to Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as further implementation of this pro- 
gram. 


DEPARTMENT'S RECOMMENDATIONS TO FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Senator Humpurey. By the way, Mr. Miller, on that one point I 
wish the Department would make those recommendations available to 
this committee. 

Mr. Miter. Senator Humphrey, we planned on introducing them, 
inasmuch as Senator Ellender had introduced the 1-year extension, 
and $1.5 billion. We will be glad to give them to this committee if 
you so desire. 

Senator Humpnurry. I think we ought to try to get those recom- 
mendations here so we can fit them into this general discussion. No 
matter what is the action of this committee, it will have some effect 
upon the action of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, and vice 
versa. 

As you know, there are several of us on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee who are also on the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Mitier. On Agriculture. 

Senator Humenrey. As I have tried to indicate to some of my farm 
friends, it seems to me we ought to get this program where it belongs; 
namely, as a part of our national security program effort rather than 
being called a part of the general expenditures of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I see no reason why the Department of Agriculture and the farm 
population should be saddled with the total costs of a program which 
meets broad national security objectives. 

So if you can get those recommendations in here it will be helpful to 
us. 
Mr. Mutter. Yes, sir. 

The reason we followed this pattern, I may say, is that the Secretary 
had been asked to forward his recommendations in draft form, and 
had done so. 

Senator Humpurey. But I gather when this bill was referred to the 
Department it would have elicited a response of recommendations, too, 
not just a response of critical analysis, but of a positive series of 
recommendations. As you know, I ama very gentle fellow on this and 
I do not mind having the bill rewritten. I seek action more than I 
seek title. 
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Mr. Mitier. We will doso. Weseek action, too. 
Senator Humenrey. Yes, sir. 
This does not exclude their use, may I say, to the other committee. 


ANALYSIS OF MAIN PURPOSES OF S§S. i711 


Mr. Mitxier. The principal purposes of S. 1711 are to: 

(1) Extend Public Law 480 on a long-term basis, specifically 5 years 
starting July 1, 1959, and to increase the annual authorization in the 
case of foreign currency sales from $1.5 billion to $2 billion; 

(2) Expand certain existing uses of title I foreign currency sales 
proceeds and to authorize additional uses of such proceeds; 

(3) Authorize sales of agricultural commodities on a long-term 
credit basis without limitation as to time or amount with supply 
commitments up to 10 years; 

(4) Authorize grants of Commodity Credit Corporation commodi- 
ties for establishment of national food reserves abroad ; and 

(5) Establish a Peace Food Administration in the Executive Office 
of the President to administer Public Law 480 and foreign currency 
sales under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

Senator Humpurey. That is a very good, concise, helpful analysis 
of the main purposes of the bill. I think you have performed a serv- 
ice by getting it right down to that point. 


DEPARTMENT'S RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO TITLE I AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Miter. Public Law 480 now permits the negotiation of title I 
agreements for sales for foreign currencies up to $2.25 billion at cost 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation for the period July 1, 1958, 
through December 31, 1959—an annual rate of $1.5 billion. We have 
recommended a 1-year extension of title I through December 31, 1960, 
and an increase in the authorization of $1.5 billion. 

This extension is adequate since it will allow programing of com- 
modities without interruption to friendly countries in need of food 
and fiber. There is a strong demand for our products, particularly 
in less-developed countries which have major foreign exchange prob- 
lems. These same countries are moving forward with economic de- 
velopment programs as fast as possible. 

Title I agreements help countries maintain or expand consumption 
of food and fiber and also accelerate their development through use 
of part of the sales proceeds. 

With the large Government investment in surplus commodities, 
there is an obvious need on our part to move large quantities of sev- 
eral major commodities. On the basis of 5 years of title I program- 
ing experience, however, we are convinced that there is little to be 
gained in a long-term extension of title I and it is not required for 
efficient operation of the program. 

Title I now permits forward programing of commodities. And 
in cases where there appeared to he room for increased consumption 
without adverse effect on normal commercial trade, we have entered 
into 2- or 3-year commitments for commodities where it was abun- 
dantly clear that the surplus would continue for the life of the agree- 
ment. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR ENTERING LONG-TERM COMMITMENTS 


Senator Humpurey. I am not arguing with you on this, Mr. Miller, 
but where is the provision of law which authorizes you to enter inte 
long-term commitments? 

Mr. Mitter. I am not an attorney, but Mr. O’Leary, who was for- 
merly in the Office of the General Counsel, is. 

It was the opinion of the Office of the General Counsel that we have 
ample authorization to enter into these agreements, such as I have 
outlined. 

Senator Humpurey. I hope you have. In fact, if it is perfectly 
clear it makes us all the happier. But I was not able to find that par- 
ticular reference. Maybe it is interpreted under Commodity Credit 
charter. 

Mr. O’Leary. No, sir. 

Section 101 places no limitation on the delivery period under the 
agreement. The President is authorized to enter into the agreement 
and there is no limitation placed on the delivery period. 

In section 103(b) the only restriction is that agreements may not 
be entered into which call for more than a definite amount within a 
certain period. 

Senator Humpnrey. Within a 1-year period ? 

Mr. O’Leary. One-year period. 

Senator Humpurey. Or whatever the amount was authorized. 


PROVISION RELATING TO THE DELIVERY PERIOD 


Mr. O’Leary. As to delivery terms, delivery period, under agree- 
ments signed before December 31 of this year, the only provision 
which related to that is section 9, which says as follows: 

No transaction shall be undertaken under authority of this title after Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, except as required pursuant to agreements theretofore entered 
into pursuant to this title. 

This involves the commitment of the fund. 

It is an obligation against this year’s authorization. If we enter 
into an agreement we provide for delivery 3 years in advance, but 
so long as we entered into an agreement before December 31, 1959, 
and it is an obligation against the authorization we now have rather 
than one we are expecting in the future. 

Senator Humpurey. Oh, yes. You can extend the delivery 
date—— 

Mr. O'Leary. Yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. On the basis of the period of authorization 
which is prescribed in the law. 

“a O’Leary. Three years ago we signed a 3-year agreement with 
ia. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. O’Leary. This was an obligation against the amount that was 
authorized that particular year. We have made deliveries since then, 
but they were against the old authorization. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 

How many of these 3-year agreements, 2-year or 5-year agreements, 
do you have 
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Mr. O'Leary. We have India, Brazil, Indonesia, Colombia; I be- 
lieve that is all. 

Mr. Miuter. You might be interested to know that India has not 
asked for more than a 1-year extension since that time, Senator, only 
one 3-year program. ; 

Mr. O’Leary. We have, in effect, supplemented it. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

But when you say they haven’t asked for more than a 1-year ex- 
tension, do you mean they have asked each year for some additional ? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes,each year. But ona 1-year basis. 

Senator Humpurey. I do not want to involve any of our friendly 
nations in any kind of an open discussion here, but I would not mind 
talking privately with you concerning some of my discussions with 
representatives from other countries relating to Public Law 480. I 
think I am at liberty to say that many of the countries prefer to have 
some continuity in their planning and in their programing. 

This is a matter of convenience on their part, just as the 1-year 
authorization has been a matter of budgetary convenience on our part. 


STATEMENT ON THE ADMINISTRATION’S SUBSTITUTE 


Are you familiar with the statement of Senator Dirksen in the 
Senate recently ? 

Mr. Mitter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Dirksen is one of the most honorable 
members of our body. 

You may recall that when we were debating, I believe, the wheat 
bill, Senator Dirksen offered what he called the administration’s sub- 
stitute. 

The administration’s substitute included many things, along with 
the conservation reserve program. 

Quoting Senator Dirksen on page 8057 of the May 22, 1959, Con- 
gressional Record, in the third column he says: 


Then there is the provision which extends Public Law 480. The expiration 
date is December 31, 1959. We would extend it 3 years. The amendment will 
increase the amount authorized to be expended under title I of Public Law 480 
by $4.5 billion. 

That is the billion and a half per year. 

He continues: 


It would extend title II of the act for 3 years. It would increase the amount 
authorized to be expended under title II of such act from $800 million to $1.5 


billion, 
That is $750 million or $250 million a year. That is exactly what I, 
together with 15 cosponsors, ask for in S. 1711 for title IT. 
his was the amount the State Department said only this morning 
was too much—more than they could use. 


EXCHANGE BETWEEN SENATOR HUMPHREY AND SENATOR DIRKSEN 


Senator Humpurey. As a result of that statement regarding 
amount provided under administration proposal, I asked Senator 
Dirksen if he would yield. I then asked the question : 

How much does this proposal provide for each year? 


Mr. Dirksen. I do not have it broken down in that way, but under title I, 
the amount to be authorized to be expended would be increased by $4,50 million. 
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Title II of Public Law 480 would be extended 3 years, and under titleI II it 
is proposed to increase the amount authorized to be expended from $800 million 
to $1,500 million. It breaks down $1,500 million a year, title I; $250 million 
a year in title II. 

Now the difference between S. 1711 and this proposal is $2 billion 
a year for 5 years rather than a billion and a half a year for 3 years 
under title 1; $250 million under title II in both bills. 

Then I said: 


May I ask the Senator if this is the administration program? 

Mr. DrrKsEN. Yes. 

Mr. Humpurey. When did the administration change its mind? Because the 
last notice we had was a 1-year extension. I asked the question only as a matter 
of interest because I am pleased with the proposed 3-year extension. 

Mr. Dirksen. I do not know when or if the administration changed its mind, 
All I know is what I have before me. 

Mr. Humpurey. The Senator is reading from a paper. The committee had 
recommendations from the Secretary for a 1-year extension. I wondered if the 
Secretary had changed his mind. If so, I wanted to stand up and congratulate 
him and wish him well. We hope to be able to extend the authority for 3 years. 

Mr. Drrxsen. The Secretary has never indicated to me anything other than 
a 3-year extension. 


Mr. Humpurey. In his testimony his recommendation was a 1-year extension. 
Mr. DirKsEN. I was not there. 


Mr. Humpurey. I gathered his testimony was rather official or was he merely 
visiting with us? 

Mr. D1irKsEN. I would not know. 

And so on down the line. 

Mr. Dirksen mad it quite clear to every Member of the Senate 
in an effort to override our efforts on the wheat bill that the adminis- 
tration wanted a 3-year extension of Public Law 480, a billion and 
a half on title I, and a 3-year extension of title II, with $250 million 

a year. 


To this I can only give a good Methodist hallelujah. But I see 
now that we are back to one year again. 


THREE YEAR EXTENSION OF CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Mr. Mittrr. I believe he had two other facts in there, did he not, 
Senator Humphrey? He talked about a 3-year extension of the con- 
servation reserve. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, he had quite a big bill. He had a pack- 
age to catch everything he could catch. 

Mr. Mixxer. And I think he offered for consideration the entire 
package proposal, did he not? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Miter. And he did not get the other two legs of the stool; he 
did have but a one-legged stool. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is right. But what I am asking is, was 
this leg a 1-year leg, or a 3- year leg? 

Mr. Mixter. I think when the other two were sawed off, it became 
a 1-year leg. 

Senator Humpnrey. You do. 

May I say, no matter what the other two legs would look like, they 
were 3-year legs. 

I am not complaining about the 3 years. As a matter of fact, I 
never came so close to agreeing with an administration proposal in 
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my life. But I want to commend you and I want to encourage you to 
follow in these paths of righteousness and good judgment. _ 

Mr. Mitter. I think when we got back to a 1-year program on the 
other two facets, we got back to a 1-year program. 

Senator Humpurey. I think we got back to a 3-year program to 
defeat the wheat bill, and we got back to a 1-year program when it 
was defeated. 

Mr. Mituer. Iam not familiar with the legislation. 

Senator Humrurey. Whether this was by design or just by coinci- 
dence, nevertheless, Senator Dirksen was doing the administration 
a great favor, and I am sure he would not misquote the Secretary. 

Mr. Miter. No. 

Senator Humpurey. And I am pleased that the Secretary is now 
for 3 years. 

Mr. Mitier. Well, this was, as I say, part of a package proposal. 

Senator Humrurey. At least May 22, he was for 3 years. 

Now, where is he at the present time? 

Mr. Miter. Weare back to 1 year. 

Senator Humrnrey. Back to 1 year. 

All right, Mr. Miller. 


COUNTRIES FORMULATE OWN IMPORT LIMITS 


Mr. Miuier. We do not believe that any greater rate of disposition 
would result under a 5-year extension than can be maintained under 
a 1-year extension. A 1-year extension would have a terminal date 
of December 31, 1960. If there is need for an additional authoriza- 
tion as a result of increased disposals within the concepts of the food 
for peace program, we will request such additional authorization 
of the Congress prior to the end of this fiscal year. 

Whether agreements are for 1 year or more than 1 year, there are 
limits to the amount of commodities that can be moved under special 
programs such as title I. All countries formulate their import plans 
in terms of supplementing domestic production. When world pro- 
duction of wheat, rice, and feed grains is high—such production 
reached an all-time high level in 1958—program possibilities are re- 
duced. Some countries have made dramatic improvement in their 
foreign exchange position so that they can no longer be regarded as 
regular title I recipients—Japan and Austria are good examples 
here. 

Some of the less developed countries with large import require- 
ments have limited port, transportation, and storage facilities which 
restrict their ability to accept shipments. Then, too, most such coun- 
tries are striving to increase their own agricultural production. They 
hesitate to permit the volume of imports, on any terms, to become so 
large as to undercut their own producers. 

These are a few of the factors involved in increasing exports under 
title [ and other special programs. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH TITLE I COMMODITIES WOULD GO 


Senator Humpnrey. Do you mind if we stop there a little bit under 
this title? I think it is fair to say, as you have said, that countries 
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do formulate their import plans in terms of supplementing domestic 
production. 

But, is it not also true that many of the countries to which these 
title I commodities would go are traditionally food deficit countries? 

Mr. Miter. Well, they would not qualify. They would hardly be 
expected to qualify under title I if they were not. 

enator Humeurey. That is right. 

Is it not true that many of these countries are new countries; that 
is, in terms of their own political experience ? 

Mr. Mitxixr. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. And they are having very difficult political 
pressures in this first experience of freedom and democracy into which 
all of them have come. They have come into a free system of govern- 
ment, a free society, from a colonial status, and the wants of the people 
are heavy and demanding, and the supplies are thin and limited and, 
therefore, the political pressure in the country itself is very heavy 
to fet these title I commodities. 

o you have any reason to believe that any of these new countries 
which have been traditionally food deficit countries are going to over- 
come this food deficit position over the next 5 years ? 

Do you have any reason to believe that if you authorized for 5 years 
up to $2 billion you are compelled to sell $2 billion ? 

Mr. Miter. Well, first let me answer the first question by saying 
the major ones, I do not think—I am talking about India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, and the other countries you and I have in mind in the Far 
East—are not likely to become surplus producers of commodities 
within the next 5 years. 


OPERATING LIMITS UNDER AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Humpurey. The other part was, let us assume that we 
pass a bill authorizing up to $2 billion for 5 years. 

Mr. Miuurr. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. There is no mandate stating that you must 
sell $2 billion. It means those are the limits within which you operate. 

Mr. Miter. Senator, let me say to that, I feel that we would be in 
a better position from an operating standpoint to take the $1.5 billion 
in authorizations, program to the maximum that we can, taking into 
consideration the usual marketing, such as mentioned in your bill, 
and we have also observed that you complimented us this morning 
and we appreciated it—— 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minuer. Observing those factors, programing to the maximum 
extent possible with the objectives of food for peace, and, if we need 
more, to come back and ask for it rather than setting up a $2 billion 
program and attempting to reach that $2 billion worth rather than 
getting what we actually need and what we can better utilize. 

This is true of a great many of these programs, Senator. Somehow, 
when you set up a large amount of money that you feel will take care 
of all the emergencies and all optimistic estimates, you soon find your- 
self attempting to program the maximum amount in order to reach 
that dollar maximum that has been established. 

While, if you take a more conservative figure, program it, if you 
find that you can reach it, you can exceed it, and we certainly have no 
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hesitancy in coming back, and we have full intentions of coming back 
and asking you for further authorizations. 


GREATER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION FORESEEN IN FUTURE 


Senator Humpurery. I will say this to you, Mr. Miller, most respect- 
fully: If I thought for a single minute we were not going to be con- 
fronted with even greater agricultural production in this country and 
even larger quantities of goods, I would not even be advocating this 
increased amount for title I. 

But I can honestly say that from every bit of study I have been able 
to give to this matter, including the reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture on inventory and production, there is just no hope that we are 
going to basically reduce our overall production. 

We may shift from wheat to some other grain, but the acreage 
planted is not going down, it is going up. And modern technology 
gives greater production. 

What are we going to do? I see a report where there will be 19 
percent less wheat this year, but it will go into something else. There 
are going to be fewer soybeans, but there is more corn. All of these 
are alternate feeds of a type. So that your total food yield is not 
goingdown, It may godown ona commodity. 

Mr. Miter. It may shift to livestock. 

Senator Humpnrey. And we shift to different commodities. 

On that basis it seems to me that we, as a producing country, would 
be well advised to plan the utilization of these commodities in advance 
as best we could, with all the limitations involved therein; and, 
secondly, that the recipient country could better utilize its own limited 
capital. For example, countries like Kenya or Tanganyika or Nigeria 
or Ghana. 

I do not know what the food problems in these countries happen to 
be. That is, I do not know them as individual problems. But, take 
any one of them. They all have very severe capital problems. They 
are short of capital, and what little capital they have they need for 
an airport or they need for a harbor or a railroad system or some 
modest industrial development. 

So really what it adds up to is this: Unless you provide it under 
title I or under grants and gifts, you have to come in and provide for 
foreign aid under dollars. 

Mr. Mitirr. I could not agree with you more heartily. That 
is precisely what our food for peace program represents. 


BALANCING OF FOOD AND CAPITAL TO RECIPIENT COUNTRIES 


Senator Humpurey. What we are trying to do here is to balance 
off the availability of food without disrupting markets, and provide 
a sufficient amount of capital in the form of loans or grants, to make 
these growing economies volatile and viable. 

That is why I am not arguing with the Department on this. 

The important thing, it seems to me, is to make a decision as to 
whether or not you need some long-term planning in terms of com- 
mitments of food in food deficit areas related to the use of capital for 
capital improvement projects. 

43583—59—6 
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Senator Morse and Senator Douglas engaged in a discussion the 
other night in which I participated briefly. The discussion related 
to the utilization of food and the currencies therefrom in terms of 
capital projects and public service projects. 

I think there are more Members of Congress today who are becom- 
ing more interested in what can be done to supplement, or to augment, 
the amount of foreign aid which we are giving in terms of dollars 
by the use of food and fiber. 

We just authorized, for example, in the Senate $1 billion a year on 
the Development Loan Fund for a period of 2 years. 

This same committee authorized a period of 5 years. We ran into 
some problems, however. Maybe we can only get 2 years in a bill 
like this. 

But what I am getting at is that somewhere, somehow, you have 
got to break through this 1-year barrier. I do not say 1 year makes 
it inoperative. I simply say it just does not provide the kind of con- 
tinuity you need. That is my position. 


LIMITATION OF STORAGE FACILITIES RESTRICTS HANDLING OF IMPORTS 


The other point I would like to call to your attention is on the 
bottom of page 3 where you testified that some of the less-developed 
countries with large import requirements have limited port, trans- 
portation, and storage facilities. And it automatically follows that 
it restricts their ability to accept shipments. 

This is an old witch’s tale, you know. 

Mr. Miniter. Well, you say this is one area where your food for 
peace, Senator Humphrey, could be used to develop such facilities so 
that they can handle more imports. 

Senator Humpurey. Exactly, my friends, and it is strange to me 
and. rather saddening that two departments come down here with 
statements relating to this bill. One of the sections of the bill is on 
national food reserves, which is the followup of the action of our 
Government in the 1957 session of the United Nations. 

I spoke about this this morning. I handled this topic for our 
Government. 

I took the language which had been cleared by the President, the 
Departments of State and Agriculture, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and handled the proposition for our Government in committee. 
We pledged ourselves to the development of national food reserves 
for food deficit areas, including not only to supply some of the food 
for those reserves but to supply commodities to pay for the develop- 
ment of the storage bins in those areas. 


REPORT OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS ON NATIONAL FOOD RESERVES 


Here we have the report of the 31st session of the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United Nations, Rome, June 15, 1959. 
On item No. 4 it says: 


National food reserve stocks and facilities. A number of countries have in- 
adequate grain and other food reserves to protect them in meeting food emer- 
gencies due to exceptional crop failures. They also lack the storage facilities 
necessary for holding these reserves. 
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If such reserves could once be built up they might not only help to meet 
local or general food emergencies but the buying and selling connected with 
their operation might help to prevent undue depression of prices to farmers 
at harvest time, and reduce the fluctuation in prices throughout the season. 

The creation of local and national reserves in a number of countries, and 
the construction of the facilities needed for them might provide a suitable and 
challenging activity under the freedom from hunger campaign. 

Supplies of the surplus foods might be obtained to help establish such reserves 
while the cost of supplying the necessary storage facilities might also be based 
in part on surplus foods. 

Thus the capital costs involved might be met, in part, by drawing upon other- 
wise unused resources. This type of activity would provide a means whereby 
developed countries could make a contribution to the campaign. 

This is our program. This is the answer to Senator Murray’s pro- 
oe and in which Senator Morse, Senator Humphrey, Senator 

ymington, and the late Kerr Scott, of North Carolina and others, 
joined in this international food and fiber reserve resolution. It 
has been passed twice by the Senate. 

But the administration’s answer to this was that there were real 
complications. 

I will not go into the pros and cons of the issue, but they recognized 
the need of some kind of food reserve storage. So we came up with 
national food reserves, and I think this is something on which we 
should follow through, despite what comes out of these discussions. 

Maybe you have something in your statement on this. I hope I 
have not done you a disservice. 

Mr. Mixer. I do not think we made reference to it in the state- 
ment, Senator Humphrey, but you have not had an opportunity to 
see Secretary Morse’s letter to the chairman addressed yesterday. 

In relation to this: 


DEPARTMENT FAVORABLE TO NATIONAL FOOD RESERVES 


“We favor the use of surplus agricultural commodities for the establishment 
of national food reserves as provided in title V of S. 1711. We believe, however, 
that it would be preferable to amend title I to permit grants of commodities 
for establishing reserves in underdeveloped countries, under conditions requiring 
payment to be made for any quantities of such reserves utilized in commercial 


channels— 
meaning that once established or sold 

Senator Humrurey. It is immaterial to me whether it is under title 
I or V. I am delighted with your feeling that this is something 
we ought to do. 

Mr. Miuurr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humenrey. I think this would be an excellent activity 
for our Government next year under the freedom from hunger cam- 
paign of the FAO in which we are involved. 

I just wanted to bring that out. 

Go right ahead. I am very appreciative that you would permit 
me to discuss this with you as you go along. 

Mr. Miniter. Along with our recommendations for the extension of 
Public Law 480, we are requesting appropriate amendments of that 
law to increase the effective utilization of our supluses. 

I mention this for the second time, and I do not go into it, Senator. 
However, this discussion relative to food reserves is incorporated in 
one of the amendments that we have offered to you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir. 
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MODIFICATION OF PROGRAM OPERATIONS TO ACHIEVE GREATER USE OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Mixier. Within the framework of present legislation, we have 
modified program operations to achieve greater utilization of surplus 
commodities. The recent decision to drop the maintenance of value 
provision in loan agreements will greatly expedite the use of foreign 
currencies for economic development. Nearly 50 percent of currencies 
becoming available under all title I agreements signed to date, or the 
equivalent of $1.76 billion, is being loaned back for economic develop- 
ment purposes. The change means that participating countries need 
only repay the number of foreign currency units borrowed without 
regard to the value of the currency in terms of U.S. dollars. In the 
past they have had to repay sufficient units, at the rate of exchange 
prevailing when each payment was made, to equal the dollar value of 
the loan at the time it was made. This meant that more units were re- 
quired when the foreign currency depreciated. We believe this change 
will expedite commodity sales agreement negotiations as well as the use 
of economic development funds. 

Senator Humpurey. I support your administrative decision on this. 

I think this is a good decision and that it will help. 

I would hope, however, having made that decision, there would be 
the expediting of as many agreements as possible for the use of the 
total amount of the currency. Any amount left over on a devalued 
currency or depreciating currency does lose its value. 

You can have it sitting around thinking you have money, only to 
wake up and find that you have half the money that you thought you 
had. This has been particularly true in some countries like Spain 
and a few others. 

Mr. Mixer. Another change permits the approval of economic 
development projects abroad by U.S. diplomatic missions with review 
by the International Cooperation Administration being limited in 
general to broad guidance to the field. 


WHEAT UTILIZATION COMMITTEE 


International cooperation resulting from food for peace conferences 
includes establishment of a Wheat Utilization Committee made up of 
representatives of the principal wheat exporting countries. The Com- 
mittee seeks to achieve greater use of wheat to raise world nutritional 
levels and assist economic development. The committee met in June 
and agreed on general guidelines for developing and carrying out 
concessional sales of wheat such as title I so as not to disturb commer- 
cial wheat trade. 

Public Law 480 requires title I sales to be additional to U.S. sales 
for dollars and further requires that precautions be taken against 
undue disturbance to the commercial trade of friendly countries. 
Formerly in the case of wheat we required a title I recipient to buy a 
specific quantity of wheat from the United States for dollars in addi- 
tion to the wheat purchased with foreign currency or we specified 
a “global” usual marketing quantity which was to be purchased com- 
mercially from friendly countries, including a portion from the United 
States. We now find that in most cases it is not necessary to require 
a specific usual marketing quantity for the United States in order 
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to safeguard our commercial sales. In most future title 1 wheat pro- 
grams, therefore, all friendly countries, including the United States, 
will have the opportunity to supply these usual marketings. This 
will overcome strong objections of wheat-exporting countries to our 
so-called tied sales, and that has been a pretty true one, Senator, and 
we feel that this is a great improvement over the way we have oper- 
ated heretofore in our relations, not only with foreign countries, but 
also in the recipient countries as well. 


PROBLEM OF CURRENCY SHORTAGES IN MOST COUNTRIES 


We appreciate the objective of S. 1711 to make available title I 
foreign currencies for additional purposes. The administration of 
foreign currencies for presently authorized purposes, however, al- 
ready is complicated. Individual currency uses were increased last 
year to 21, compared with 8 when the law was enacted. Contrary to 
widespread belief there is actually a shortage of currencies in most 
countries to meet the demand of all U.S. agencies under the presently 
authorized currency uses. There is a real negotiating problem in ob- 
taining agreement of recipient countries where there is a large de- 
mand for U.S. use of the currency. Obviously, these countries want 
as much as possible of the currency for economic development pur- 
poses and will more readily agree to take the maximum quantities of 
commodities if this currency use is maintained at a high level. For 
these reasons, and because increased competition for available cur- 
rencies could result in less effective existing U.S. programs, we be- 
lieve such additional uses should not be provided for at this time. 
Further programing may mean that additional uses could be con- 
sidered next year. 

S. 1711 proposes to transfer the responsibility for private enterprise 
loans from the Export-Import Bank of Washington to the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. We believe the Export-Import Bank is ably ad- 
ministering the promotion of economic development through the pri- 
vate sector with title I foreign currencies. 

Senator Morsr. Could I ask a question or two on the preceding 
paragraph ? 

Senator Humrurey. Go ahead, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsr. I think I understand the first paragraph under the 
subtitle “Use of Title I Foreign Currencies,” but I want to make 
certain that I do. 

You say— 

Contrary to widespread belief, there is actually a shortage of currencies in 
most countries to meet the demand of all U.S. agencies under the presently au- 
thorized currency uses. There is a real negotiating problem in obtaining agree- 
ment of recipient countries where there is a large demand for U.S. use of the 
currency. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Secretary, that in many countries there 
are on deposit and, in effect, frozen, great sums of foreign currencies 
falling into two categories: (1) that which the United States owns 
outright; and (2) the use of which requires U.S. approval. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Well now, if that is true, why do you say there is 
actually a shortage of currency in most countries to meet the demands 
of all U.S. agencies under the present authorized currency uses? 
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Why isn’t this money used up as it accumulates ? 

Mr. Miter. Senator Morse, Dr. Myers, the Administrator of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, is here and he has views that he will 
present to you. 

Senator Morse. He may present them now. 

Mr. Mitier. He may present them now or present them later. 


ONLY A FEW COUNTRIES WITH LARGE ACCUMULATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Myers. I would like to make one point regarding totals, and 
then bring the second point specifically to the question of the ob- 
taining of U.S. use currency by the agencies authorized to use it. 

The general comment: the large sums are in a very few countries, 
even in totals, primarily south Asia. 

I think if you pick eight countries, you will have—— 

Senator Humpnurey. Poland—— 

Mr. Myers. Yugoslavia and Poland. In the overall total, only a 
few countries have the large accumulations; and as our program has 
phased out of the countries that have developed economically, like 
Japan and Western Europe, that money has been pretty well used up. 

Senator Morse. Would I be far wrong if I observed that in these 
countries, however, to which you are now referring, by and large, 
there exist some of the major hunger problems in the world. 

Mr. Myers. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. Which makes it difficult for me to understand why 
we do not use these currencies for food for peace programs. 

Mr. Myers. Now, with regard to the large amounts in certain of 
these countries: 

First, with regard to those funds which are for the country uses, the 
loans and grants, and so on, this is a matter of considerable timela 
before they are willing to start paying interest on loans. Some of 
the earlier loan agreements were not worked out at the time of the 
sales agreement. There has been a gradual improvement on this, and 
it is coming along. 


ALLOCATION AND COLLECTION OF FUNDS 


I wish to speak at the moment more specifically on your question 
of the U.S. uses. First, it is limited to a few countries. The practical 
comparison that concerns the operating agencies wanting to use them 
for one or the other uses under section 104 is the question of whether 
the U.S. Budget Bureau actually has allocated funds which the United 
States actually has, which have come in from collections, payments, 
for the title I currencies. 

As of March 31, 1959, and this was before the new uses authorized 
in last summer, 1958, had actually begun to take effect, the total alloca- 
tions for U.S. uses of these countries 





Mr. O’Leary. Total allocations, including loans. 

Mr. Myers. Total allocations for all uses exceeded collections by 
$275 million. 

Of the 37 countries in the program, allocations exceeded collections 
in 25 of those 37 countries. 

Senator Humpurey. What do you mean by collections? 
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Mr. Myers. What those countries had actually paid for the title I 
food. 

Mr. O’Leary. You see, Senator, shipments and collections lag 
about 20 percent behind signed agreements. 

This is a very good performance. If you had shipped and col- 
lected for enough so the lag was 25 percent of the amounts you had 
signed up on paper, that is a good performance, because it takes a 

eriod of time to get your shipments done, about 20 percent. 

Senator Humpnurey. It was on this point which John Davis empha- 
sized the greater coordination of the necessity of signing the agree- 
ments at the time the sale was made. 

Mr. Ioanes. That has been done. 

Mr. Myers. It comes down to this: There are about seven countries, 
other than Poland, where the collections exceed allocations, and that 
is by $11 million; that is as of last March. 

In Poland collections exceeded the allocations by about $125 mil- 
lion. But 

Senator Humpurey. What happens when they start to repay ? 

Mr. Myers. You mean repay the loans? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes; when the other governments do that. 
Then you have got the money coming back, and it makes the full circle. 

Mr. Myers. Yes; and then we must work out the utilization of those 
funds. That has not really started yet, just a small amount of pay- 
ments so far. 

Mr. Ioanes. The payments which have come in so far, fortunately, 
have come in from the better countries economically, and they have 
made the payments in dollars. 

Senator Humpurey. Dollars? 

Mr. Mituer. Japan was one of the first. 

Mr. Ioaners. This will become a problem later. 





QUESTION OF THE AMOUNT OF U.S.-OWNED CURRENCY 


Senator Morse. Let me hold you to this for a moment. What 
is the total amount of U.S.-owned foreign currency in the world? 

Mr. O'Leary. I do not know that. 

Mr. Miuier. Other people—Mr. Gabbert, do you have any figures? 

Senator Humrnrey. That was made available, Senator Morse, to 
this committee, and I have a copy of it. 

Senator Morsr. Not loans, owned. I want to know how much for- 
eign currency the United States owns, how much foreign currency is 
on deposit that cannot be spent without U.S. approval ? 

Mr. Miter. Senator Morse is not talking about this; he is talkin 
about all foreign currencies. We do not have it, but we will be cha 





to get it. 

Sanath Morse. I will ask for it. We will talk about it in terms 
of x and y dollars until we get the exact figure. I will get it. 

I think it is in the neighborhood of $3 billion which exists and 
cannot be spent without American approval. 

I think it is in the neighborhood of $800 million that we own out- 
right, but we will call it a and y. 

Now, you say that except for the southeast Asian countries, there 
is actually a shortage of currency to meet the demand of all U.S. 
agencies under presently authorized currency uses. Is part of our 
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problem then the fact that we have narrowed to close the limits on the 
authorized uses of this foreign currency ? 

Mr. O’Leary. I think the problem we started in currency uses, 
partly currency use for economic and other uses, and party by USS. 
agencies, and then each time the program was extended, additional 
currency uses were added. 

But in the meantime we had established a pattern of about 75 per- 
cent average that would be for economic eteamead use to be made 
available to the country through loans and grants. Once you have a 
pattern established, it is pretty hard to get too far away from it. 


THE COOLEY AMENDMENT 


One of the first significant new current uses that was aided was for 
the so-called Cooley use which authorized up to 25 percent of curren- 
cies to be made available to the Export-Import Bank for loans for 
private business. 

We have been—the people are here, and I am sure they will agree 
we have been—successful in negotiating the Cooley amendment use. 

In the countries in which the Cooley amendment has been put into 
the agreements we have averaged 20 percent, and this takes into 
account some countries where they have accumulated considerable 
amounts of money and, therefore, the percentage has been reduced, 
overall, since the Cooley amendment, some countries, including some 
countries that would not consent to it, and some countries like Yugo- 
slavia and Poland, where it was not applicable, the overall was 15. 

So we used at times 75 percent to other countries. Then you have 
the Cooley amendment which runs about 25 percent. 

This means that the country use, though down 50 percent, if you 
are going to have 25 percent for the Cooley amendment to U.S. pri- 
vate business and 25 percent for U.S. agency uses, that is 50 percent. 


NEW USES ADDED TO EXISTING LAW 


Then, last summer a considerable number of new uses were added to 
the law, uses which, because of their nature—in other words, scientific 
uses—would use extremely large amounts of money, can use extremely 
large amounts of money, for scientific exploration, so that we are 
faced with a situation if we are going to loan 50 percent of the cur- 
rency back to the country or grant it back to the country for economic 
development, if we are going to make 25 percent available to the 
Export-Import Bank for loans to private business, the remaining 25 
percent, which would be for U.S. use to be divided among the 29 or 
30 separate claimants, including the scientific communities, which can 
use these foreign currencies in very large amounts, there is just not 
enough to go around. 

Senator Humenrey. If you use them up to the maximum ? 

Mr. Mitter. Yes. 

Mr. O’Leary. There just is not enough to meet the requests of the 
claimant agencies for the currency. 

Senator Humpnurey. Then you need to sell a few more commodities. 

Mr. O’Leary. That is true. 

Senator Humenurey. We are trying to help you. 

Mr. O'Leary. Yes. 
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Mr. Mittrr. But in the meantime these countries are a little bit 
reluctant to enter into additional title I, if they see a greater portion 
of the counterpart funds being made penilabe for uses other than 
economic loans within the countries. They see their money flowing 
out. 

Mr. O’Leary. What we are really saying in this statement is that 
we have not yet digested and gotten to an operational position the 
new uses that were added last year because they are just now pending 
before the Bureau of the Budget or the Congress. 

Senator Humenrey. That is right. 

Mr. O’Leary. We feel it would be extremely complicated to add 
a series of new uses at this time. 

Perhaps after we get another year’s programing behind us we 
could add new currency uses without adding serious handicaps. 

Senator Humpurey. I merely wanted to point out that some of the 
new uses authorized in this bill relate to countries where you do 
have a surplus. 

For example, we talk about the binational foundations where there 
are surplus currencies which cannot be used economically in the 
economic development. 

Also one of the other new uses was for United Nations Food and 
Agriculture, World Health Organization, or the United Nations 
special fund to make surveys in a country for further economic 
development. 

Those are not mandatory new uses; they are availabilities. I call 
them optional. ‘They are optional uses. They can be negotiated. 

If a particular recipient country, for example, would like to have 
some of the money used for purposes of let us say, some type of 
nutritional study, this would be available under S. 1711. 

Actually, in close examination of Public Law 480 statute, with new 
uses provided last year, and with what we provided in this bill, there 
is very little difference. 

May I say most respectfully that part of it is due to my own lack 
of appreciation of how much we provided last year when the bill was 
prepared. 


NON-SELF-LIQUIDATING PROJECTS 


For example, we now have what we call non-self-liquidating proj- 
ects to develop human resources and skills, which is just recently 
coming into effect. 

In the several recent agreements a total of approximately $65 
million worth of these foreign currencies had been allocated for the 
purposes and for such agreements. 

These are all grants, and they will be made in the future. You 
see, at the time I was preparing S. 1711, some of these agreements 
had not been signed, and I wanted to make sure that we were getting 
the use of these funds for what we called non-self-liquidating projects. 

These are community and educational projects. I am convinced 
when you examine the bill carefully you will find that with the 
exception of the binational foundations, most of the other uses, 
exclusive of the U.N. uses, have already been provided. 

Mr. Toanes. Senator, I think that we have probably not done as 
good a job as we should in our reports in pointing to the impression 
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that has been created that there is a lot of money kicking around that 
is not going to be used. 

I think a lot of this stems from the fact that we were not as strict 
in getting these loan agreements signed as we were sales agreements, 
a this was a natural condition because the first emphasis always 
has been to get the commodities moving. 


MORE EXPERIENCE NEEDED ON CURRENCY USES 


But beginning about a year ago a major attack has been made on 
getting these large accumulations of loan funds into use, and one of 
the first policy changes made was to have the loan agreement signed 
at the same time as the commodity agreements so that the way would 
be open immediately for the funds to be disbursed. 

The second major step taken was to transfer to the field authority 
to approve individual economic projects. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Ioanes. This is in line with the Davis and Berenson report. 

A third step taken recently was the dropping of the maintenance 
of value clause in the loan agreement. 

This eliminates the premium paid to the Governments when they 
failed to use the loan fund because they no longer gained by increas- 
ing the deposits. So I think that as we move ahead a lot of these ac- 
cumulations will disappear, and we will find that most of them within 
the country account for grants or for loan purposes. 

I think what we are saying here today is let us get 1 year’s experience 
under our belts on these 21 currency uses and see how we come out in 
the allocation of funds before we add another new series. 

Senator Humpurey. The approval of the projects in the field is a 
matter, which you may recall, we likewise recommended a couple of 
years ago in the subcommittee. I am very pleased that those things 
are being accomplished. 

Senator Morse, I have this report on the use of local currencies. 


FOUR DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF CURRENCIES 


There are four different categories of currencies. I notice there 
that these four are available: One under section 402 of the Mutual 
Security, Public Law 480, counterpart funds, and then some funds 
that are repaid that are Public Law 480 funds, and some of the loan 
repayment funds. 

Senator Morsg. I wish to proceed just a bit further with this prob- 
lem that concerns me and to which I find myself somewhat at a loss. 
If it is true, Mr. Secretary, that there is actually a shortage of cur- 
rency in most countries to meet the demand of all U.S. agencies up 
to the present authorized currency uses, then why is it we are advised 
on the Foreign Relations Committee that there is on deposit around 
the world in one category some $3 billion worth of these foreign 
currency funds; and in another category, in round numbers, $800 
million? You see, when that information gets out to the country 
then those of us in the Foreign Relations Committee are asked, “Why 
are you authorizing such a huge foreign aid program when you have 
$3 billion of foreign currencies in one category and $800 million in 
another, that sits there frozen?” 
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Put yourself in my seat for a moment and tell me the answer you 
would give to that. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S APPROVAL NECESSARY FOR LOAN DISBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Ioanes. If I may answer it, Senator, as far as this program is 
concerned, there are a few countries where the funds are frozen, coun- 
tries like Poland, where there are and will be further accumulations 
of currency. 

However, in the case of most of the countries, the fact that the 
currencies are on deposit does not mean that they are frozen. It 
means that the Administrator’s approval is necessary to disburse the 
funds and it has not been completed, and we are speeding up those 
approvals in a number of ways. 

I mentioned in my statement before the action being taken to speed 
up the loan disbursements, and I would say, I think with confidence, 
that a year from now the situation will be much better than it was 
a year ago, better today than it was a year ago, and it will be much 
better a year from now. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY NOT A SUBSTITUTE FOR FOREIGN AID 


The second part of this answer that I would think you would want 
to give is that foreign currency does not substitute for most types of 
foreign aid. It is difficult to use a Polish zloty, for example, to buy 
a generator, or it is difficult to use that kind of currency to buy mili- 
tary equipment. 

1 take it, with respect to the foreign aid program, the bulk of the 
appropriations go for U.S. equipment for which dollars must be spent. 

Our manufacturers will not accept the foreign currencies until these 
can be converted into dollars. So the answer is that they are assets, 
but they are assets usable in a limited way, and not for the purpose 
of U.S. goods. 

Senator Morse. So much of it goes as an indirect subsidy to Ameri- 
can business, which happens to be a cold, ugly fact. ‘The same business 
forces are the ones which get so concerned about subsidies to Ameri- 
can farmers, but that is another issue. 

But it is true that a lot of our foreign aid money goes for subsidizing 
American manufacturers. When I tell that to chambers of commerce, 
they are a little shocked. If I say to them, “Many of you sitting in 
this luncheon would be out of business if you weren’t supported by the 
Federal Government,” and that is exactly what is happening. And 
we do it under the name of foreign aid. But that is not the point I 
want to raise. 


EXPANDED USE OF GRANTS TO COUNTRIES: AN AID TO ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Douglas pointed out in the Senate debate the other night 
that in many of these countries where there are these large accumu- 
lations of foreign currency there is great unemployment and great 
hunger and great need for the development of economic projects that 
will put people to work. Public works projects by way of building 
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up of capital assets would provide new wealth for the future for that 
country. 

Is there any restriction on the usages of this foreign currency which 
would prevent the money being used for labor and for the purchase 
of those supplies within the country which the domestic economy 
might make available? 

Mr. Mitier. We propose to include such a provision, Senator Morse, 
in the expanded uses of. grants to these countries. 

Senator Morse. You propose to do it? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. 

Senator Morse. But I am saying as of the present time why couldn’t 
these funds be used for that kind of a domestic development ? 

Mr. Mirier. We are doing it in some instances now on a limited 
basis; that is correct. 

Senator Morse. Of course, Senator Douglas’ point was that you are 
bringing a form of economic aid to those countries if you made use 
of those frozen currencies. In effect, that would relieve somewhat 
the burden on the American taxpayer by way of direct foreign aid 
to those countries. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, it would help. 

Mr. Ioanes. It would help; it would not substitute. 

Senator Morse. It would not substitute. It would make it possible 
to decrease the amount, 

Mr. Mitier. Decrease the amount owned in their currencies which 
would, in turn, increase their economic wealth. 

Mr. Ioanes. Mr. Secretary, could I comment on this point? 

We have operated this program pretty much in sequence. We 
started out with an experiment on a 3-year basis in an amount of $700 
million and, of course, there was a great reluctance to have any grant; 
this was generally the view of the committees of the Congress that we 
met, and it was our own view. We had uses for the United States, 
Senator Morse, and we had loans, and there were very few grants. 
As we gained experience and as the program became larger, we found 
that there were certain grant uses that should be met, that we could 
not following through on this policy of restricting grants. 

So we have moved overtime in the direction you want to encourage, 
and I think it has been a natural development, and I think it is one 
where both the legislative and administrative people have come closer 
together as time goes by. 

Senator Morse. I am almost through, Mr. Chairman, but I want 
to say this for the record. We will talk about India in a minute. 

I now have the figures I was trying to recollect. We have $3,300 
million in Public Law 480 signed agreements. Two and a half billion 
collected and $1.1 billion used by the end of 1958, plus $273 million in 
U.S.-owned currency under 402 of the Mutual Security Act. 

Now, this is the money we own, and we have about $800 million 
foreign-owned currencies, the expenditure of which is dependent 
upon our approval. 

The position some of us are taking, Mr. Secretary, is that we ought 
to eat this money to work. If you would sit in the gallery these days 
and take note of what is happening in the United States in regard to 
our mutual security program you would see that Congress pretty 
much reflects, as does a mirror, public opinion. 
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Senator Gore. Will the Senator yield there? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Senator Gore. I find it a bit incongruous to read this morning that 
Burma has finally agreed to accept some $60 million we have been 
trying to persuade her to take in order to build highways, when the 
President of the United States informs us that our own National 
Defense Highway System is coming to a dead end for want of money. 

Senator Morss. I want to say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
Burma also accepted millions to build some university facilities which 
the President just vetoed for our country. 

Senator Gore. And we also seem very anxious to encourage the 
TVA’s abroad, but it is 

Senator Morssg. Socialism at home. 

Senator Gorr. Creeping socialism, the creeping variety. 





PUBLIC DEBT TRANSACTION—BACK-DOOR FINANCING 


I also found it was a little strange when we were told a public debt 
transaction would be back-door financing, at the same time the St. 
Lawrence Seaway was being dedicated. The seaway is entirely 
financed by public debt transaction. 

Senator Morse. Isn’t it interesting when we got to the point where 
it was not until Canada said they were going to build it that we were 
out of the manger. 

It will take me just a second more and then I will come back. 

What I started to say is, as one who is for foreign aid, I am now 
very much concerned about the growing opposition to foreign aid 
which you find from Senators this year in this debate, who never 
even whispered a criticism before. Some of us for some years have 
been warning them that this was coming, because there has been so 
much about our foreign aid program that is just inexcusable. 

Now, the public is getting knowledge of the fact that you have this 
foreign currency, and that it is not being used in many places of the 
world where people are hungry. I am so glad you mentioned the 
Indian situation, which I will discuss briefly a little later. 


MORAL PRINCIPLES IN LEGISLATION 


Senator Morse. The testimony I shall make shortly set forth my 
view in regard to the moral principles involved in this issue. I happen 
to be one of these politicians who practices the conviction that you 
ought to try to apply moral principles in legislation, and when you 
have a great moral need you ought to try to meet it. 

For the life of me, I cannot understand why we are not building 
granaries in India and elsewhere to store surplus food to meet the 
oe famines. I think, Mr. Chairman, that if we followed that 

ind of a program and used foreign currencies to do it, we would 
have a very effective check on the spread of communism in the 
famine-ridden areas of the world, because that is where the Commu- 
nists make their political hay. 

They take advantage of starvation and they take advantage of 
underprivileged conditions. So I am at a complete loss, Mr. Chair- 
man, on moral grounds to understand the apparent opposition to this 
bill, particularly when you have this rising opposition in this country 
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to the mutual security program, and a justifiable rising opposition. 
So many of the policies we are following, as you well know from your 
work around this table over a period of weeks as we marked up this 
bill, in the foreign aid program are subject to criticism. 

I am glad to come down here and support you, sir, in the sponsor- 
ship of this bill for the reasons I set forth in my statement. 

I would like to try to get this record cleared up as to what we can 
do about these foreign currencies. 

Senator Humpurey. We will be back right away, if you will just 
remain here in this room. 

(A short recess was taken.) 


HEARING RESUMED 


Senator Humpnrey (presiding). Go right ahead, Secretary Miller. 

We were discussing the matter of the currencies and their avail- 
ability. The subject under discussion was as to whether or not these 
had been overcommitted already, and whether or not the new uses 
provided for in S. 1711 would further complicate your problem. 

Mr. Mixter. Correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Morse was giving an analysis, as he 
saw it, of the availability of the currencies. 

I do not believe there was any real discrepancy in your figures, 
maybe in interpretation. 

What is the situation, Mr. Ioanes? 

Mr. loanrs. [have looked at the citation he used, and the pertinent 
figures for 480 that he used show that as of December 31, 1958, the 
total 480 collections in round numbers were $214 billion; the total 
disbursements $1.2 billion; and the balance held by the Treasury ap- 
proximately $1.4 billion, and although our data here today are not 
on that same basis, we would say there is no discrepancy ; that the bulk 
of those currencies is, as we explained before, currencies which repre- 
sent primarily loan and grant funds on which the papers are MOvVINg, 
and they wil) move gradually into the disbursement column. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS AS AGREEMENTS ARE SIGNED 


There are very little loan funds.except.in the countries mentioned. 
like Poland, where anybody could say that the funds are frozen for 
use, or available for use. 

They have been allocated for loan, for grant, or for some U.S. use. 
and somebody is waiting to get their hands on it. 

Senator Humpurey. You are going ahead with these nonself- 
liquidating projects; is that right? You have allocated $65 million 
so far; I don’t mean programs have necessarily started for that alloca- 
tion, but $65 million has been allocated, and more obviously will be 
allocated as new agreements are signed ¢ 

Mr. Ioanes. For each agreement. 

Senator Humpurey. There are some of us who believe that it is ver) 
important to utilize this grant procedure, particularly in countries 
where there are grave financial difficulties, where there are inflationary 
problems, and where there are unemployment problems. The grant 
procedure can be useful in some areas for the Improvement of basic 
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community services that are really non-capital-generating-type proj- 
ects, and support that general philosophy; is that right, Secretary 
Miller? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. All right. By the way, you make available 
these funds for malaria eradication, for example. 

Mr. O’Leary. Yes. In the non-self-liquidating projects there are 
generally three fields, health, education, and other public economic 
development projects. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. Funds are made available for 
scientific studies, for translations under existing authority, for Amer- 
ican chairs in American studies, in American-sponsored schools and 
universities, and libraries; isn’t that right? 

Mr. O'Leary. Senator, what you are speaking of now are the new 
uses added last summer by the Congress. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir. As I said earlier, I was into that up 
to my ears. 

Mr. O’Leary. Those new uses are subject to the appropriation 
process. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. O’LeEary. They are either pending the requests of the agencies 
or in the Bureau of the Budget, or in the Congress awaiting ac- 
tion. 

The one new use that I know action has been taken on is the Horti- 
cultural Fair in Rotterdam, and the World Agricultural Fair in 
New Delhi. The Department of Agriculture came up and requested 
and received an appropriation of currencies to help fund those two 
fairs; that was under one of the new uses. All of those are going 
into agreements. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes, sir. 

The $65 million which has been allocated for the so-called non-self- 
eta, projects do not require the appropriation process, do 
they ¢ 

<M O’Lrary. No,sir. Those are grants. 

Senator Humpurey. May I encourage you, my good friends, to 
make the greatest use of that authority. This is good work. 


Go right ahead. 
Mr. Mixxer. Iam down near the bottom of the page. 


PROGRAM OF LOANS TO PRIVATE FIRMS 


The Bank has the experience, general know-how, and operating 
responsibilities best suited for this activity. In most of the countries 
in which we have negotiated private enterprise loans, the maximum 
25 percent permitted by law has been earmarked for these purposes. 
The loans are largely intended for U.S. firms or affiliates although 
some loans have been made to firms of participating countries for 
agricultural handling or processing facilities. Currencies of 22 coun- 
tries, with a value equivalent of about $225 million, have been set 
aside for loans to private firms. 

Senator Humpurey. By the way, are you pleased with this pro- 
gram of private loans? 


Mr. Miutier. Yes. 
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Senator Humpnrey. You may recall we added this in conference 
at the time. 

The Senate had acted first on the bill, and then we brought it back 
through the House in the so-called Cooley amendment. Then there 
was a period of time as to interpretation of how this was to be ap- 
plied, as I recall. 

Mr. Mitirr. We think this is not only a good opportunity for 
American firms to engage in this type of business but also in the 
greater utilization of agricultural commodities. 

Senator Humpnrey. I had strongly supported it. I came away 
from a study trip feeling we were loaning money to everybody else, 
and it seemed like we might be able to loan a little to ourselves. I hope 
that does not seem too selfish. 


TITLE IV COMPARED WITH TITLE I 


Mr. Miter. New title IV of S. 1711 authorizes supply commit- 
ments up to 10 years. Little if any additional disposal of commodi- 
ties would result from this authorization since the proposal is aimed 
at the same countries now participating in the title I program. 
Moreover, title IV compares unfavorably with title I for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1) It provides for programing of certain commodities whether or 
not they are in surplus supply. This means that the U.S. Govern- 
ment might have to enter the commercial market to finance purchases 
which might not otherwise be made under price-support operations, 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Miuuer. (2) It authorizes supply commitments up to 10 years. 
This will tend to create the unfortunate impression that surpluses 
will be with us for at least that forward period. 

(3) It has no limitation as to time or funds and would tend to 
establish surplus disposal on a permanent basis. 

Senator Humpurey. May I just make this comment about that par- 
ticular section. I do not happen to believe that we ought to judge a 
food policy on the basis of the accidents of production, as I have said 
earlier today, or upon surpluses. 

I feel we ought to find out what the needs are and come back and 
try to find out if we can produce for the needs. 

This title is on a strictly commercial basis. This is essentially for 
dollars or services. 

Title IV is not a soft currency operation. 

I will tell you how I feel about it. I feel that we have lived 
through the easiest days of our national existence. I think it is going 
to get tougher every day, and I see no reason why we should not gird 
ourselves for the struggle, just because it is going to be an economic 
struggle. 

The Soviets practice 10- or 15-year financing all the time. 


COMPETING WITH SOVIETS IN WORLD MARKETS 


Whether we like it or not, they are the second largest capitalistic 
nation on the face of the earth in terms of capital. 

They are not capitalists or capitalistic in practice, but they have 
got a lot of capital. And they apparently have a lot of gold also. 
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They have a lot of production, and they are out to give us a rough 
time in the markets. 

I see no reason why we should be going around trying to drive a 
model T when there are V-8’s with automatic transmissions available, 
to put in the parlance of modern transportation. 

What I seek to do in this proposal is to equip the Government of 
the United States to compete; to equip our producers to compete; and 
to equip our exporters to compete in these markets. Because I am 
absolutely convinced, and I think there are members of your Depart- 
ment who are also convinced, that we are facing within the next 10 
or 15 years the toughest economic competition we have ever faced 
before, particularly from the point of view of raw materials. That 
is what food and fiber are; they are raw materials. 

We are not essentially a raw material nation. We are a processing 
nation, an industrial nation. 

We have one big area of export of raw materials—food and fiber. 
In this area I am convinced that the Soviets not only will be com- 
peting with us on the minerals and metals front, but they will also 
compete with us on the economic front. This is what Khrushchev 
says. He said it to Mr. Harriman; he said it to me, and it is what he 
said over “Face the Nation.” 

He is saying it all the time and people are laughing at him. 

Only I wonder who is going to laugh last. 


NEED AND AVAILABILITY OF PRODUCTION 


This section does not predicate sales upon surpluses. It predicates 
sales upon availability—upon need—and our availability of pro- 
duction. 

In other words, my good friends, it may be better for us to take 
long-term risk capital loans for the purchase of food than it is to go 
ahead and keep taking land out of production and paying people 
large sums of money and ruining communities. 

Have you seen the articles from my State lately up around north- 
western Minnesota? The people are up in arms, what people are left. 

We have rented all the land. There is nobody left except in the 
towns, and what are they going to do? They cannot live off each 
other. So they say, “When do we put the land back into production ? 
You have rented all the land; it is growing up under weeds. It is 
under the conservation reserve program.” A program, by the way, 
which I have supported, but I think now it has its limitations. 

The question arises do we use that land for production of needed 
products for some other area of the world on long-term credits or do 
we continue to give long-term payments of 10 and 15 years to some- 
body to rent the land to the Government to grow weeds? 

I think this is a very serious policy question, and I do not think we 
have thought it through. The only purpose of this provision in the 
bill, I might add is for bargaining purposes, and I bargain pretty 
hard on it. 

I think we have to wake up. I do not think we can use the same 
old tools in this economic struggle. 

43583—59 —7 
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If nothing else comes of this, I am going to keep preaching this be- 
cause I am going to be just as right, may I say, as Paul Revere was 
when he said “The British are coming.” 


SOVIETS MOVING TOWARD AGRICULTURAL TRADE 


I am here to tell you that the Reds are on the move agriculturally 
in trade. They do not have to worry whether they have a balanced 
diet at home. 

When they get ready to move on this trade front with agriculture, 
they are going to move on credits. 

Strangely enough, the nation which is giving the longest term 
credits is the Communist nation, not the capitalist nation. The world 
is really turned around. 

We put capital into the capitalistic system, risk capital into the 

capitalistic structure, because what is capitalism but long-term credit, 
risk credit. 

The other is a kind of a paternalistically managed society which the 
Soviets have, and. which we are edging toward with all of this very 
carefully guarded existence we have. 


QUESTION OF TAKING LONG-TERM RISKS 


Why? What is wrong with having some long-term credits for 
agricultural commodities ? 

First of all, I know that Ghana cannot pay in gold right now. 
And all of Africa would most likely have some trouble, in paying. 

But do you think it is worthwhile to take a long- term risk on 
Africa? 

Mr. Minter. We certainly are in the Public Law 480 title I; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Humpurey. How much are we sending to Africa under 
Public Law 480, title I? 

Mr. Mitzer. We do in Egypt. 

Senator Humpnurey. We surely do not do much else, 

Mr. Miuter. We stand ready to, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. The richest area of the world. 

Mr. Miter. We stand ready. 

Senator Humpnrey. The richest area of the world, by far, which 
makes the rest of the world look like an organized poorhouse i in terms 
of resources potential. 

This is where the chips are. This is where the blue chips are for 
the future. What are we willing to do in terms of risk capital in case 
these people want to borrow money ? I mean buy food on long-term 
commitments, and have 40 years credits? Are we willing to do that? 

Mr. Ioanes. Sure, we have been doing it. 

Senator Humpurey. What have we been doing ? 

Mr. Ioanes. Title I. 

Senator Humpnurey. Forty-year credits? 

Mr. Ioanes. Yes. The heart of the title I program is the credit 
feature. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Ioanrs. And the loans run up to 40 years. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thirty-five years, soft currencies. What is 
wrong with dollar sales ? 

Mr. Ioanes. Well, I think our position is based on the fact that we 
are looking for ways to expand. 

Senator Humenurey. So am I. 

Mr. Ioanes. You are, too. 


UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTIES AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE POSITIONS 


Basically what we found is that the world pretty well divides into 
two kinds of a world. You have the countries that are undeveloped, 
which have shortages of exchange. 

Senator Humenrey. How much of the world is that ? 

Mr. Ioanrs. Most of it. 

Senator Humpurey. About 80 percent. 

Mr. loans. And these are the countries where we are operating the 
title | program in. 

What we are finding, at least over our last year’s experience, Mr. 
Chairman, is that in many cases their foreign exchange situation, 
instead of improving, is getting somewhat worse. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ioanrs. So they have less ability rather than more ability, at 
least at the present time, to repay in dollars. 

If the title I program only had a provision for repayment of the 
loan in dollars I think the program would be smaller. 


THE 40-PERCENT LOAN AND THE 10-YEAR CREDIT 


Therefore, the title I provision which gives a country like India a 
40-percent loan, and a 40-percent grant, and part of the money for 
Cooley loans is a more attractive device to them than your 10-year 
credit. 

Senator Humenrey. It could be. But why not have both? 

Mr. Ioanzs. I do not think it would move one ounce more wheat. 
Senator Humpurey. How do you know? What have you got to 
ose ¢ 

Mr. Ioanes. I think it is—to me it is—fairly clear that the option 
to repay in foreign currencies for a large part of the program, and the 
option of getting a large part of the proceeds as a grant, induces them 
to take more commodities than the requirement to pay in dollars. 

Senator Humrurey. But what if you go to a country which does 
not quite qualify for title I? 

Mr. Ioanes. Which one? 

Senator Humpurey. I do no. know. Countries change. You just 
pointed out here awhile ago that Japan used to be one of the countries 
in which we had lots of currency which we did not need. Now it has 


changed. I mean there are great recovery and rehabilitation qualities 
to some of these countries. 
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Mr. Miter. The reason a great deal of twilight zone is in there, 
Senator Humphrey, it is we generally take care of title I twilight 
zone—they pretty soon get out into a hard currency when they get out 
of eligibility under title I. 

Senator Humpurey. One of the advantages is that for 10 years 
there needs to be no payment. When you sell under title I you get 
immediate payment. 

Mr. loanrs. Three years before repayments on the loans begin. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is close enough; and then you program 
some of it back into economic loans. But the economic loans may 
run for 35, 20 or 15 years. 

Mr. Ioaners. Up to 40. 

Senator Humpurey. This is the programing back. What I am 
talking about is this: we have wheat to sell or we have oats or feed 

rains or corn or fibers to sell. We make a deal on the basis of a 
ong-term loan credit, the first 10 years possibly no payment, for 
either principal or interest. Then after 10 years you start to pick 
up. This is predicated on the assumption that in some of these coun- 
tries they are going to need a breathing spell before they start becom- 
ing productive. This is like hiring a new police officer on a police 
force. You give him 6 months’ probation, knowing that he is not 
a police officer. 

And this is sort of like owning a store. My dad used to say the 
first year a man was in the store he was a liability. After that he 
became an asset if you worked with him hard enough. 

I am of the opinion that a lot of these countries simply cannot make 
it the first few years, and yet they need the food. 

Mr. Ioanes. They need the food, and I think we have a combina- 
tion of laws today that can meet these varying circumstances you 
mention. 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN—TWO DIFFERENT EXAMPLES ON FOOD NEEDS 


Let us take an example, if you want to. I think that India today 
is in a position where, with the large dollar aid she has been given 
under a combination of U.S. programs, such as the Export-Import 
Bank, the Development Loan Fund, and ICA, that what she needs 
today is a fairly soft arrangement for getting her wheat. 

If you were to help her to an absolute maximum, you want to have 
it in the program. yt as 

Let us take another country, then, like Afghanistan, which might 
be in a desperate situation, where the population was so underem- 

loyed that even if you sold the wheat for foreign currency the popu- 
lation could not buy because they do not have any purchasing power. 

The vehicle they use in that case is the title Il program where you 
give it to them free, then you obligate the Government to give the 
commodity away free to the population. 9 

There are very few cases I know of where countries are willing to 
obligate their foreign exchange balances to buy consumption com- 
modities, and even here we have programs that take care of the needy. 
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Under the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, loans for 
wheat, are made for periods up to 3 years, and the theory beyond that 
is if the wheat is used and disappears and has no collateral to hold, 
you want to get your repayment back at some reasonable period. 

Then you have a title I program which can go into countries like 
India, or countries in between, let us say, India and Japan. 

I think we have the tools to do what you have in mind. 

Senator Humpnurey. You feel that the 10-year commitment is too 
long, too? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 


QUESTION OF SURPLUSES IN NEXT 10 YEARS 


Senator Humrurey. What makes you think we are not going to 
have surpluses in 10 years, my friend ? 

Mr. Miter. Senator, I am not saying we are not going to have 
surpluses in 10 years, but I do not want to lay my plans with the 
assumption that we are going to. I think you ‘and I feel about the 
same so far as the surplus situation is concerned. We have got the 
problem on our hands, but to throw up our hands and resign our- 

selves to fate and say ‘ths it we are not going to make any progress 
toward its disappearance, but participating in the next 10 years 
around that assumption, I think you are taking a rather fatalistic 
attitude. 

I would rather cope with the situation 10 years from now when I 
get to it than to say that we are going to formulate a program today 
to build on the assumption that we are going to have a surplus in 
10 years. 

Senator Humpurey. The provisions of this title could well be 
consummated under title I if you have long-term commitments. I am 
convinced in my own mind, and I think the people who represent us 
at the U.N., if they will talk and not have themselves censured by the 
Bureau of the Budget or by some kind of a policy decision which is 
made by people who have never been there, that every one of the 
recipient countries, who are in need, would like to have some idea 
when they can start a food program for their people and get them ac- 
customed to having a meal that continues, 

This is one of the real problems, you know. It is like an old gentle- 
man who once said, “If you don’t want people to like T-bone steak, 
never let them taste it, because once they taste it, they do not want 
hamburger. They go for these T-bones.” 

The same thing is true here. You can have a society in which 
people just barely get by and live as they have lived for generations 
and centuries, in misery and filth; degradation and poverty. But 
then you come along as a do- gooder, and all at once you are going 
to lift up their caloric intake, so that they get increased calories. 
And all at once you decide, “W ell, I guess we have no more surpluses, 
so you don’t get more calories.” "This only promotes revolution. 
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THEORY BEHIND FOOD FOR PEACE PROGRAM TWOFOLD 


You become the No, 1 troublemaker. So the theory behind these 
programs, it seems to me, should be twofold: 

No, 1, if you start a program, you ought to be able to continue it and 
encourage the recipient country at the same time to develop its own 
resources, so that when you phase it out you do not lower the standards 
which you once erected. 

I believe that there is genuine danger in starting programs you 
cannot keep up. I will give you an example. What do you think is 
going to happen in Spain if you withdraw the food program over 
there? What do you think is going to happen politically and to our 
base structure in Spain if we have to withdraw our food program and 
our assistance program in Spain? What do you think, Mr. Sec- 
retary ? 

Mr. Minter. Frankly, I do not know. 

Senator Humpurey. What would be your evaluation ¢ 

Mr. Mixxer. I think we would have great repercussions, no doubt 
about it, and this is one of the dangers we have in starting any type 
of donation programs in countries. The first thing they want to 
know is, “Do you propose to carry this on for a length of time to 
enable us to eventually take this over ourselves, or is this just a 1-year 
shot where you are going to put in food and then take it out?” ~ 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, sir. 

There are administrative costs. 

Mr. Mitter. You cause more dislocation and more unrest in the 
country than if you never started it in the first place. By the same 
token 1 do not think you want to get into the position, the Department 
does not feel we want to get into the position of starting out on 10-year 
commitments in specific countries to keep up a level of dietary require- 
ments or a level of consumption for a period of 10 years in each 
country. 

Senator Humpurey. You remember our military agreement with 
Iraq a few years ago when we had to feed the people before they could 
run the machines ? 

We have military agreements with countries. You are familiar 
with this I am sure, in which we have to dispatch Public Health Serv- 
ice officers and nutrition experts, to be able to get the population 
strong enough to march. And the military insists that that be carried 
on for quite a period of time. 

Now, what in the name of commonsense is wrong with having some 
long-term commitments even if they do not carry guns? I have sat 
at this table for years and heard generals and admirals testify as to 
what we had to do in order to get this country strong enough so that 
its young men could run the tanks and fly the planes. And how to get 
their diseased eyes cured and their diseased bodies well, and how much 
medicine we had to pour into them before they could accept $100 
million in military assistance, and they did not want any one shot in 
thedark. They wanted it over a long period of time. 

Militarily we understand how to face up to the Commies, and up to 
the problems of security. But I cannot understand how we are ever 
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going to win this struggle if we think this is sort of a hit-or-miss 
game. I want to say most respectfully that your statement is con- 
structive in the main. It is a much more constructive statement 
than was delivered this morning. 

I was very much disappointed with it. I think it was much beneath 
the dignity of the United States, and I am going to speak to the 
Secretary about it. I admire him very much, and the statement was 
not up to par. 

It seems to me it is about time this Government started to face up to 
the facts—whether we are with surpluses or not. We are engaged in 
a worldwide struggle with a giant who knows what it wants to do, how 
it intends to do it, and what it is willing to pay to get the job done. 

For some reason or other we go along figuring out this food situ- 
ation as maybe just an accident. We have some problems. The price 
support program does not work. That is not the problem. It is just 
one of many little problems. 


SOVIETS INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF GOODS 


The problem is how are we going to get economically into compe- 
tition in the world against state capitalism, dictatorship. Whether you 
like this Communist system or not—and I do not like it—it is pro- 
ducing more and more goods every year at a faster rate of increase 
than weare. That is No.1. 

No. 2, they are out to win, and they are out to win with economic 
aid. They are Ivan-come-latelies to foreign aid, but they are giving 
more foreign aid in Asia and Africa than we are. 

They are not giving foreign aid to Western Europe. They think 
they do not need ~. F hey are giving it where they think they 
can win, and they are out to use agriculture. We sat here in this com- 
mittee the other day and heard of a school with 35,000 young people 
being taught all forms of languages, every kind of language. 

There was another school of 5,000. And we approached the language 
proposition on the basis, “Well, most likely this whole trouble w vill be 
over next year and we ought not to spend too much money training 
people for languages because when this will be done there will be no 
Communists to fight ; there will be no use for languages.” 

I do not know much about this communism, but it will be here when 
you and I are both gone at the rate we are going. I just cannot under- 
stand this kind of me Let us go ahead. That is my lecture to 
you. That is why I am involved in this. I think we have got to use 
our resources for the next 50 years and plan it on that basis, Mr. 
Secretary. 

I think people who plan on the next year are betraying this country. 
Just 1-year planning is not worthy of the name planning. I think it 
is wasteful. I think it literally takes the taxpayer to the cleaners. I 
think it is poor administration. I think it denies the facts of history 
and the facts of life, because the Soviet Union is going to be stronger 
next year than it is now. 
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That country is going to compete with us on a tougher basis than at 
the present time, and unless we prepare ourselves for that struggle, we 
are going toend up in second place in a two-man race. I do not like it. 

You have the next topic on the food administration. 


POLICY LEVEL COMMITTEES ON COORDINATION 


Mr. Miter. The Public Law 480 program is now effectively coordi- 

nated through staff level and policy level committees. The policy 
committee, chaired by a Presidential assistant, is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, State, and 
Treasury, the International Cooperation Administration, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. Country program proposals developed by the 
Department of Agriculture are approved by an interagency committee 
chaired by Agriculture on which the six agencies on the policy com- 
mittee, as well as others concerned with the use of currencies, are 
represented. 

We oppose the changes in administration provided for in title VII 
of S. 1711. The mere adding of another echelon of administrative 
machinery would not result in increased movement of commodities 
abroad. We believe such increases can be attained within the concepts 
of the food for peace program, through the existing mechanism for 
interagency coordination which has proved to be effective. 

“very effort will be made to increase the utilization of our surpluses 
under policies and safeguards consistent with the best interests of the 
United States. We are convinced that the establishment of a new 
agency is not necessary to effective operation of the program, and that 
the additional costs incurred would be an unjustified use of public 
funds. 

There are attached to this statement title I programing tables show- 
ing operations for the fiscal year 1959 in terms of dollar amounts, 
approximate quantities, and the planned use of foreign currencies. 

Although we have expresesd our views only on the major provisions 
of 8.17 11, we are ready to comment on other provisions of the proposal 
affecting Public Law 480. Certainly we are dealing with problems 
having extremely wide implications and a tremendous impact on do: 
mestic and foreign programs. We will be glad to try to answer any 
questions the committee may have. 

(The attachments previously referred to follow:) 
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Senator Humpurey. Mr. Secretary, I want you to know I appreci- 
ate the improvements which have been made by the administration, 
the Department particularly, in the Public Law 480 program. 

I have a high regard for you, sir, personally, as you know, and for 
Mr. Ioanes and the members who are here representing the Depart- 
ment. I think there have been many excellent, and many very com- 
mendable actions taken. At least your statement was offered in a spirit 
of constructive criticism and not ina completely negative attitude. 

It is my hope that we will be able to have at a minimum a greatly 
improved Public Law 480 program. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES TO BE MADE 


I think there are some administrative changes to be made. I shall 
not go into any more detail today. We will come back to them later, 

The Davis report and the other reports indicate certain fundamental 
changes which are required. 

I will say for the Davis report that it was very honest. It faced 
up to the true situation of the production problems of our own coun- 
try, the food deficit problems of the world, and the currency use 
problems which come from title I sales. 

I am pleased that some of the suggestions have been accepted. 
I think you know I am going to predict to you, you are not going 
to get your way. 


ONE-YEAR EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 A POOR PROGRAM 


We are going to have longer than a 1-year extension of Public Law 
480, because a 1-year extension of Public Law 480 is poor government 
and bad management. 

It ignores the facts and I would not want you to be held accountable 
for that, or me. 

In fact, I am pleased that Senator Dirksen really told us what the 
administration wanted. It gives the administration at least a sense 
of responsibility, because a l-year program is an irresponsible pro- 
gram. 

If it was a 1-year program just to start out with, that is all right. 

We have been at it for 5 years. Now, it is either good enough to 
continue or it is poor enough to close shop. The truth is that 5 years 
ago, we had fewer supplies in the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
hands than we have now. If you needed a 1-year program 5 years ago, 
you need at least a 3-year program now because you have got about 
three times the amount of supplies. 

Those are just my views, and I state them quite frankly on this 
subject, as I do some others. 

I have a copy of the letter sent to Senator Fulbright, chairman 
of this committee, which represents the report of the Department 
signed by Mr. True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. It says in reference 
to the section in the bill relating to title V under section 306, page 


12 of the bill: 


—— 
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PROVISION OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is hereby directed— 

(1) to dispose of its stocks of edible oils or products thereof by donation, 
upon such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems ap- 
propriate, to nonprofit voluntary agencies registered with the Department of 
State, appropriate agencies of the Federal Government or international 
organizations, for use in the assistance of needy persons outside the United 
States ; 

(2) to purchase for donation as provided above such quantities of edible 
oils and the products thereof as the Secretary determines will maintain 
the support level for cottonseed and soybeans without requiring the acquisi- 
tion of such commodities under the price-support program. 

This is a rewrite of the discretionary authority which was given 
in the bill last year as the result of conference. 

I believe you are familiar with that, Mr. Secretary. I do not know 
if you were present during those conference discussions or not; how- 
ever, you say here in your letter: 

Although we favor the donation of surplus edible oils and products thereof to 
needy persons abroad, we oppose the proposal to make such donations mandatory. 

I am fully aware of the fact you have such authority, because I 
sponsored the change in the law to give it to you expecting you might 
be charitable enough to use it. 

My question is why haven’t you used it? I was just up to New York 
and met with some of our friends in the Council of Churches, CARE, 
the Catholic Church, and the Lutheran Welfare. 

Mr. Mixier. We have been able thus far this year to sell the oil 
that we have taken in for dollars, Senator Humphrey, and we have 
programed some and Mr. loanes can tell you how much under title I 
of Public Law 480. 

The present takeover date on soybeans will be August 1, I believe. 

The takeover, according to my information that I have gotten from 
Mr. Berger, will be less than what he originally anticipated. 

Our experience thus far has been that we have been able to sell the 
oil that we have taken over very readily. 

Actually the cottonseed oil we took over last year we sold it for the 
investment we had in it, plus a little profit. 


REQUEST OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


Senator Humrurey. Did a delegation from the voluntary agencies 
call on the Department sometime between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas ¢ 

Mr. Murr. Yes, sir; they did. 

Senator Humpurey. They were asking for oil to supplement the 
diets of the needy people were they not? 

Mr. Miter. And the domestic people wanted us to also put oil on 
the domestic donation program before we put it on the foreign 
program. 

Senator Humpurey. And the Department turned them down; did 
it not? 

Mr. Miuurr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. You had the full authority? 

Mr. Miter. We had the full authority and turned them down as 
of that time. 
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I would not say that we would not place it at some future time if 
the conditions warranted it. 

Senator Humrurey. I understand you turned down these voluntary. 
agencies because you thought you aid sell the cottonseed oil you had 
on hand, as you indicated, and supposedly saved the taxpayers some 
money. 

EFFECT OF COMMODITY SALES ON THE MARKET 


As a matter of fact, didn’t your sales undo any good that your 
acquiring of the oil in the first place might have done by throwing it 
into the domestic market in competition with the oil or the products 
from which oil is made that the farmers were trying to sell ? 

Mr, Mitxer. Well, not at the price we got for it; no, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. In other words, didn’t you depress the domestic 
market when you threw this oil into it? 

Mr. Mitter. I do not think so. 

Senator Humpnrey. You do not? 

Mr. Mier. It had some effect on the market, I would presume. 

Senator Humpurey. What kind of effect would it have? 

Mr. Mier. If you sold 1 gallon, a thousand gallons would have 
some effect, but inasmuch as we were able to sell it for more than what 
we had invested in it 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. It was still more than the support price for oil, Senator 
Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. But it did depress the market price, did it 
not ? 

Mr. Mutter. I would think anytime you sold any commodity it 
would have an effect on the market whether it would be in private 
hands or public hands. 

Senator Humpurey. When you sell commodities it does not always 
affect the market price? 

Mr. Miter. enever you increase the quantities of any commodi- 
ties that are available for sale you affect the market price; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. You could sell some stocks and they would go 
up sometime. 

Mr. Mixer. I am not familiar with those stocks. I am familiar 
with oil stocks. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you can sometimes sell stocks of grain 
and oil and the price goes up. 

Mr. Miuier. Well, there are other factors other than that sale that 
cause it to go up now. 

Senator Humpurey. I would like to look into this proposed saving 
by these oil sales. 

What would you think if you heard that someone came along and 
bought this oil from you on a competitive market, on a strictly legal 

roposition, and on your terms, then turned around and, in effect, sold 
it back to you for subsidized exports to clear a profit of more than 
$1 million? 

Mr. Mitirr. Well, I do not know. I am not familiar with the case. 
I would say that if someone bought it from us, turned around and 
sold it back to us for some sort of an export program 
. Senator Humpurey. Like the cheese deal, you know. Do you re- 
member ? 
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Mr. Miier. I am very familiar with the cheese deal; yes, sir. If 
it is similar to the cheese deal I would be in a very good position to 
defend it. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I hope you have something better to de- 
fend than that. But go ahead. 

Mr. Mitter. It is very easy to defend. 

Senator Humrurey. Let us get on with the oil deal. Let us keep 

away from cheese. 
Mr. Miter. This is a case I am not familiar with. I do not know 
the circumstances surrounding it, Senator Humphrey, and the reason 
“a I would be able to explain the cheese deal 

M 





enator Humeurey. Do you know that such a thing happened ? 
r. Mitier. No. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think it ought to be looked into? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. I think we always stand ready to investigate 
.these cases. 

Senator Humpurey. Don’t misunderstand me, I am not saying 
there was anything illegal about it. I just think it was a rather 
foolish practice. 

I believe you will find out, if you look into this matter, that oil was 
sold under the terms of the law. A prominent broker bought the oil, 
and later on sold it right back to you and made a substantial profit 
off the oil he purchased from you in the first place. This is alleged 
to be a taxpayer’s saving. 

How do you save money that way ? 

Mr. Mitxer. I am not in a position to answer it, Senator Humphrey. 
I do not know the facts surrounding the case. 

_ Senator Humpurey. I am going to have the Senate Agriculture 
Committee take a good look into this. It seems to me you would be 
better off to make some of this available for relief feeding. 


PURPOSE OF THE COMMODITY CREDIT PROGRAM 


The purpose of the commodity credit program is to sustain 
prices 
‘ Mr. Miter. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnurey (continuing). and orderly marketing. That 
is its first purpose. 

I recognize you have an obligation to sell when it does not destroy 
that purpose. 

But your purpose is not just to dispose of commodities held in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. If that were the case you could 
do that tomorrow morning and wreck the price market, but you would 
get rid of the products. 

Mr. Mitier. You are saying we affected the price? 





SALE OF OIL ON A SUBSIDSZED EXPORT PROGRAM 


Senator Humpurey. I am saying two things: You sold into a 
market and thereby depressed the prices; and thereby using Govern- 
ment sales as a way of competing with private enterprise. 

Secondly, you sold to a private enterpriser at a price that he held on 
to for a very short period of time. Then he sold it right back to you 
for subsidized export sales. 
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Mr. Murer. Under what condition would we be getting oil to sell 
on a subsidized export sale ? 

Mr. O’Leary. Title 1. 

Mr. Miter. Title I is what it would have to be. 

Senator Humpurey. We are going to look into that. 

Mr. Mixer. I am at a little disadvantage. I am sorry I do not 
have the details. I would like to have the opportunity to investigate. 

Senator Humpnrey. I say that you sold oil at your terms and then 
the individual who bought it from you turned around and, in effect, 
sold it back to you for “subsidized exports, to clear a profit of more 
than $1 million. 

Mr. Miter. I will be glad to look into it. 

Senator Humpurey. I do not say it is illegal. I just say it is very 
peculiar. 

Mr. Miter. Well, there are a lot of things 

Senator Humeurey. Yes, in light of w hat the request was over 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Maybe someone else has something he 
would like to say about this. 

Mr. O’Leary. All I want to say is there is no subsidy program 
in effect for exports of oil. The only possible thing that could have 
happened is the CCC had a sales program going 

enator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Leary (continuing). At the required price where a man 
could take the oil and do whatever he wanted to—use it in this country 
or export it or do anything else. 

If they sold it and the man speculated on the price by exporting 
the oil and he sold it under title I, the export was financed, not sub- 
sidized, and if he made a profit by holding the oil, the fact is if the 
price had gone down he would have taken a loss by holding on to it. 

Senat or Humpnrey. Why didn’t you do something? Why didn’t 
you make the profit instead of the other fellow, since you were saving 
the taxpayer? What I am getting at is the phrase that you are saving 
the taxpayers’ money. How do : you save the taxpayers any money 
under that? 

Mr. Mitter. Just a moment. If we had donated the oil for foreign 
donations program, we would not have gotten anthing. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is correct; that is right. 

Mr. Mitier. At least we got the going market price. 

Senator Htmrurey. Yes. 

Mr. Mixxer. Senator, let us go back and say whenever we sell any 
commodity im the quantities in which we sell them, we have effects 
on the domestic market price. For instance, corn sold above the 
statutory mihimum of 105 percent of support price, plus carrying 
charges here, for a great period of time during the winter. 

At the same time, we sold corn on a bid basis when it was out of 
condition, we sold it for less than 105 percent, plus carrying charges. 
Whenever we made a sale of any such quantities in which we sell, we 
are bound to have an effect on the market price, because we are the 
biggest single owner and the biggest single merchandizer in the 
United States, 

Senator Humrurey. You are surely right. I am glad you said 
that. 

Mr. Miter. You cannot sell anything out—— 
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Senator Humpurey. Absolutely. You do not even need to sell it, 
just hold onto it. 

Mr. Miter. Or even hint we are going to do something. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are the market. 

Mr. Mutter. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. This gets down to the point which the State 
Department was making this morning. They were so worried that 
we were going to interfere with normal channels of trade. And un- 
der the Food for Peace Act that was a very serious matter for the 
State Department people. 


QUESTION OF NORMAL TRADE INTERFERENCE 


What do you think you did when you sold this oil? Don’t you 
think you interfered with some normal channels of trade with people 
who were in this business—farm producers, processors, distributors? 

Mr. Miter. I guess any time we sell any commodity out of CCC in- 
ventory in foreign markets through our own American exporters, we 
are coming in competition with somebody else. 

Senator Humenrey. That is right. 

Don’t misunderstand me; I am not protesting. I do not think you 
can cut the cake two ways. You cannot have State in here and take 
one line, and you boys take another. 

Mr. Miter. I will have to stand up to State’s defense on this one 
and say that State was talking about a concessional sale for other than 
a commercial sale. We are not talking about commercial sales for 
dollars. Competition in those two fields is quite different. But when 
a concessional sale program interferes with normal sales of competing 
friendly countries, that is one thing. But when you enter into a com- 
petitive price position on a dollar sale, that is another. 

What we are talking about in this case is a dollar sale. State was 
talking about soft currency sales, or concessional sales. 

Senator Humpnrey. What I am talking about is under your price 
support operations. You took in certain supplies. 

r. Mitter. Yes. 

Senator Humrurey. By holding those supplies you maintained a 
fairly good price structure, and by maintaining a fairly good price 
structure, you gave the farm producer, the processor, the distributor, 
a chance to make an honest dollar. 

When you start dumping those commodities into the domestic 
market you tend to depress the price, and you have to be very careful 
how you do this. After all, when you withdraw some from the 
market, and then push it back into the market, it has a tendency to 
at least expand or flood the so-called free market. 

Mr. Mitter. But are we dumping every time we sell ? 

Senator Humrurey. I do not know. 

Mr. Mitter. That is what we have to watch. 

Senator Humeurey. I do not know. I was of the opinion on the 
edible oils you had a pretty good case for giving edible oils to our 
relief agencies who needed it desperately in their oversea relief pro- 
grams. From the farm producer’s point of view and from the pro- 
cessors’ point of view, and from the trader’s point of view, and from 
the taxpayer’s point of view, you were better off to have the prices stay 

43583—59——8 
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where they were at reasonably good levels than to permit them to 
drop. 

Mr. Miter. Well, they have been maintained at reasonably good 
levels. ' 

Senator Humpnrey. What isthe price today of oil? 


LARGE EXPORT SALES OF COTTONSEED OIL 


Mr. Mitter. I am sorry, I cannot give it to you. 

Mr. Ioanes. Cottonseed oil is the commodity you are talking about, 
and, if anything, it is higher than it was at that time, so if there was 
a depressing effect on the price, Mr. Chairman, it was temporary. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, there were some big export sales after- 
wards of cottonseed oil. Some of those export sales were made by 
very clever operations, not illegal, however, where the Government 
sold to brokers, brokers watched the market, held onto it, made the 
export sales off Government stocks that they purchsed from the Gov- 
ernment; right ? 

Mr. Ioanes. Right. 

Mr. Mitxer. As long as they meet our conditions on sales and make 
a profit, bless them, Senator. 

Senator Humeurey. That is what I want you to think of, my farm- 
ers also. 

Mr. Miter. I am one also, or I was 5 years ago. 

Senator Humpurey. You just think of the soybean processors out 
my way. 

Mr. Mruier. We are. 

Mr. Ioaners. This year is going to be the biggest in history, by far, 
and I think the crush has continued at this record rate every month 
after this sale has happened. 

Senator Humenrey. Very good. I hope you are right. But I still 
want to encourage you to use an edible oil program for relief feeding, 
and we will try to get legislation in here which makes it so that you 
will. 

Do any of you other gentlemen have anything to say ? 

Mr. Miuier. No. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Senator Morse, who is vitally interested in this 
legislation and who is one of the cosponsors of this bill. Will you 
proceed, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Senator Morse. It is my great honor and privilege to be a cosponsor 
of S. 1711 with Senator Humphrey, because in this one piece of legis- 
lation we propose to accomplish two worthwhile and humanitarian 
purposes. 

First and foremost, we propose to feed hungry people. Is there any 
clearer and simpler Christian duty than that of feeding the hungry and 
starving? For years now we have heard the matter of food surpluses 
kicked around for political purposes as though a state of plenty 
were an absolute evil, one that should be corrected not by distributing 
it to the needy, but by abolishing the horn of plenty itself. 
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Why is it that the simplest and most fundamental solution to Amer- 
ican farm surpluses—that of feeding the hungry—should be the most 
difficult solution to achieve? Why should Americans, or anyone else, 
be suspicious and reluctant about carrying out one of the most funda- 
mental of our spiritual teachings, when we not only have the where- 
withal to do it but are looking anxiously for relief from what has 
become to us the burden of storing excess food ? 

That brings me to the second objective of our proposal, which we 
call the Food For Peace Act. It is to relieve the taxpayers of some 
of the cost of storing surplus food. 

America’s agriculture, through the diligence of our farm popula- 
tion and the application of modern science to the ancient science of 
agriculture, has achieved production levels that are the envy of the 
world. We have reached that state of bulging grain bins when it 
is a new cost in itself merely to store it. 

By using.this food as a foreign policy weapon, we are far from ask- 
ing a new levy of the American people; we propose to do just the 
opposite, and use a “weapon” which is costing us money just to keep 
in storage. 

EXPANDING DOLLAR VALUE OF FOOD 


But of course, this program does much more. Based upon our ex- 
perience with Public Law 480, a very successful experience on the 
whole, we propose to expand the dollar value of food which may be 
sold abroad for local currencies from the present $11% billion a year 
to $2 billion a year. This amount is not picked out of the air, but is 
based upon the study by John H. Davis for the Department of 
Agriculture, a study entitled “Policy Considerations Pertaining to 
Public Law 480,” in which it is pointed out that from $10 to $13 bil- 
hon worth of food surpluses will exist in this country during the next 
5 years. Dr. Davis gave this as a most conservative estimate. 

He also found that from $10 to $13 billon worth of food could be 
distributed through Public Law 480 channels without interfering 
with regular commercial operations. 

So the expansion we propose is a realistic one. 


HEART OF FOOD FOR PEACE ACT 


In addition to the increase in the dollar amount of food our bill 
would authorize for sale, the heart of our Food for Peace Act is the 
great expansion in the uses we propose for the foreign currency 
received in payment for the food. In fact, I regard this as the heart 
of our bill. 

The President would be authorized to enter into agreement with 
friendly nations to establish in them nonprofit foundations for the 
promotion of research, education, health, and public welfare, to be 
financed with local currencies received by us in payment for our food. 

A whole series of additional uses of the foreign currencies received 
m payment for American food would be authorized. One would 
permit larger expenditures of foreign currencies for United Nations 
operations, particularly for the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the World Health Organization, and the financing of their ac- 
tivities. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK PLAN 


Another major expansion in the use of foreign currencies is one 
I have advocated for a long time. Our bill would amend section 104 
of Public Law 480 to enable the transfer of American-owed foreign 
currencies into a new International Development Loan Association, at 
such time as one may be created. 

Senators will recall that under the leadership of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, Mr. Monroney, there was passed by the Senate last year 
Senate Resolution 264, which I was honored to cosponsor. It called 
for a study by the appropriate agencies of an addition to the Interna- 
tional Bank, which would make loans repayable in the so-called 
soft currencies and on easier terms than are presently available for 
the hard loans. It was the idea of the Senator from Oklahoma that 
the foreign currencies we have accumulated under Public Law 480 
could be turned over by us to finance this new lending operation under 
the jurisdiction of the International Bank. 

I am an enthusiastic backer of this plan. We know that these 
currencies have been allowed to accumulate in what I regard as shame- 
ful amounts. The excuse given for freezing them hes teen that they 
would tend to disrupt the economies of the underdeveloped countries 
involved. 

Personally, I have often felt these fears were exaggerated, at least in 
the rigidity of their application. I continue to feel that we could 
and should free much more of these currencies for useful and worth- 
while local expenditures without disrupting anybody’s economy. 

But we also know that many underdeveloped nations, where we 
own substantial amounts of currency, are in the throes of economic 
dislocation. The United States has been reluctant to crack down, so 
to speak, and to require stringent financial and economic reforms 
as a condition of further American aid. Instead of spending the 
currency in the recipient nation, we continue to pour in new American 
dollars, thus adding to the burden of the American taxpayer. 

We feel, to some extent, that to insist upon reforms in those coun- 
tries would amount to interference in their domestic economies; it 
would open the door to the Communist charge that the United States 
was using aid to revamp the economic structures of the nations we 
assist financially. 

But the International Bank is free from the cold war rivalries and 
competitions between the United States and Russia. The Interna- 
tional Bank has a long and largely successful record of insisting upon 
wide and meaningful economic reform as a condition of getting a loan. 

We know that the nations of the world need a lending program that 
will serve needs not met through “hard” dollar loans; we have the soft 
currencies for them, but we are almost totally unable to make such 
loans fully effective by requiring other financial practices on the part 
of the recipient government. 

An international development loan association would be able to do 
that. And in S. 1711, we would authorize the use of the currencies 
received from commodity payments as capital for such a new branch 
of the International Bank. 

Of course, bilateral loans of these currencies is permissable under 
Public Law 480, and I understand that some $327 million has already 
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been loaned back. But much greater use can and should be made 


of these foreign currencies, both bilaterally and through an inter- 
national agency. 


Other major sections of our bill authorize grants of food in specified 


cases and long-range contracts for supply of food for an agreed on 
level of reserve. 


Without going into the remaining sections of our bill, I wish to have 
laced in the record of the hearing a summary of it which appeared 
in the National Union Farmer for July 1959. 
(The article referred to follows :) 


[From the National Union Farmer, July 1959] 


THE PROMISE OF Foop FOR PEACE 
WHAT DOES “FOOD FOR PEACE” MEAN? 


We are spending three-fourths of the Federal tax dollar for defense. As 
important as it is to protect our security, we should emphasize to a much greater 
extent positive approaches to eliminating causes of unrest and tension—hunger, 
sickness, and poverty—which lead to conflict. 

Spending a part of what we are now paying for bombs, rockets, missiles, and 
other military items for peaceful warfare against hunger and misery is both 
an effective and realistic means of furthering the peace of the world. 

Half of the world’s population has a regular daily intake per person of 
less than 2,250 calories (bare subsistence). For a normally active person, 
an average of 2,800 calories per day is required to maintain health and activity. 

U.S. agricultural production has made it possible for citizens of the United 
States to be the best fed in the world. The ability of farmers to produce is a 
blessing in terms of moral and humanitarian consideration, but current food 
stocks are of such size that farmers’ prices and incomes are sharply down, with 
prospects for further cuts if constructive uses cannot be found. 

“Food for peace” simply means applying our food and fiber producing capacity 
to meet the elemental needs of hungry people. We can afford to use food to 
assist people in other nations. One means of financing is to use a larger per- 
centage of current overseas expenditures for promoting uses of food and fiber 
in programs of economic development and technical assistance. 


POSITIVE PROGRAM OR SURPLUS DISPOSAL? 


The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 
480) provides for the distribution to hungry people in other lands a little of 
the U.S. surplus farm products. Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota, in intro- 
ducing “Food for Peace” legislation, said: 

“Let’s get to the heart of the matter. Are we carrying on a ‘surplus disposal 
program’ or are we carrying op a program for using agricultural surpluses pos- 
tively and constructively in the world for the relief of human hunger, for pro- 
moting economic and social development in less developed countries, and for 
serving the foreign policy of the United States by helping to build essential 
world conditions of peace?” 

Abundance, under this and similar bills in the House of Representatives, be- 
comes a positive instrument working for people. 

What, specifically, would this accomplish? 

Extend the Public Law 480 program of sales for local currency for another 
A4l4 years at a rate of $2 billion a year, as compared with $1.5 billion under the 
present law. 

Continue emergency relief shipments to friendly peoples at a rate of up to 
$250 million a year over the next 4% years. 

Set up a Peace Food Administration to oversee the present sprawling dis- 
tribution program. 

Authorize the President to enter into agreements to supply friendly nations 
with certain quantities of surplus commodities for a 10-year period. Payment 
could be extended over a 40-year period. 

Authorize grants of surplus foods to friendly countries having food deficits 
to enable them to build up food reserves. 
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Authorize the President to work out agreements with friendly nations to pro- 
vide for the establishment of nonprofit foundations to promote research, educa- 
tion, health, and public welfare, with the view of eventually bringing about 
sound and permanent prosperity. 

Continue title III of Public Law 480, with minor changes, which could pro- 
vide for : 

(a) Making payment for commodities not produced in the United States. 

(b) Barter of surplus U.S. commodities for strategic materials. 

(c) Grants to public and private agencies for use of U.S. commodities 
in nonprofit school lunch programs, nonprofit summer camps for children, 
charitable institutions (including hospitals) and assistance to needy per- 
sons. 

(ad) Grants to nonprofit voluntary agencies in assisting needy persons out- 
side the United States. 


FOOD ABUNDANCE: A BLESSING 


Senator Morse. In conclusion, let me say that our abundance of 
food must no longer be regarded as a curse. It is a blessing; it is a 
blessing for the food needs of the people of America and because we 
still have enough left over to share with a hungry world. It is easy 
for us to forget that there are still literally hundreds of millions of 
people in the world who are vastly more interested in getting enough 
to eat from day to day than they are in reaching the moon, or siding 
with whichever country has the biggest and best nuclear warheads. 

For them, the struggle for survival is not between two great eco- 
nomic systems, but takes place every morning and every night as they 
scavenge for something to put in their mouths. 

Here is a struggle where the United States has outstripped Russia 
so thoroughly and completely that Russia is almost out of the run- 
ning. Let us seize the advantage which is so clearly ours by going 
ahead with a large-scale program for use of our abundance as we 
have set forth in this Food For Peace Act. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much Senator Morse for a 
very fine statement. 

Our next witness is Mr. Stambaugh. Will you proceed sir? 


STATEMENT OF LYNN U. STAMBAUGH, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON; ACCOMPANIED BY 
GEORGE BLOWERS, DIRECTOR; AND EUGENE OAKES, ECONOMIST 


Mr. Srampaucn. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like 
to introduce Mr. Blowers, who is on the telephone now, my colleague, 
and Mr. Oakes of our Economic Division, who are the gentlemen in 
our organization to whom all credit goes for the operation of the loans 
under section 104(e) of Public Law 480, which was sponsored by you, 
Senator Humphrey, in the Senate, and by Congressman Cooley in 
the House of Representatives. 

By the way, I might say that Mr. Blowers brought a great deal of 
talent and experience to this program because of the fact that he has 
had more than 25 years of experience in the management of central 
banks of various countries and the making of loans in foreign cur- 
rencies around the world, and is probably one of the outstanding ex- 
perts in the matter of foreign currencies in Washington. 

I have a prepared statement, Senator, and if you are interested in 
saving time I might say that the material 
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Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. SrampaucHu. The material in the prepared statement is prac- 
titally what has been said to you in some correspondence that we have 
had with you. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. SramBaueH. And appended to the prepared statement is a state- 
ment that shows as of July 7 the operations under the section 104(e) 
of the Export-Import Bank. 

It shows the commodity sales in the first column, the proceeds, the 
percentage from the proceeds allotted to the Export- ee Bank 
for making the loans; in the next column the dollar equivalent of the 
amounts allotted, and the foreign currency equivalent, and then in the 
last column the amount in foreign currencies of the loans that have 
been made in the various countries. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srampaueu. I think you will recognize that considering this 
program is something less than 2 years old, and the fact that it took a 
considerable amount of time to set up the procedures and make the 
necessary agreements with banks in foreign countries and to get the 
allotments of various currencies to the Bank, that a great deal of 
progress has been made, and we anticipate considerable more progress. 

We anticipate that it is going to go along much more smoothly and 
much more rapidly from this point on, because it has been in actual 
operation, you might say, for just about a year only. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

We'will incorporate the whole statement as if read. 

I have the exchange of correspondence. 

Mr. StampaueH. Fine. 

Senator Humrpnrey. It is very helpful; plus the personal visits I 
have had with members of the bank and your staff. 


REASON FOR CHANGING LOAN AUTHORITY TO DLF 


I want you to know why the provision was made to transfer this 
loaning authority over to DLF. It was simply because the Develop- 
ment Loan F und, at least in its surface appearance, handles soft loans, 
sotospeak. I mean the soft currency type of loan more than Export- 
Import, and we thought we would put the soft currency or the foreign 
currency loans over into what you might call the softer loan bank, 
and DLF is a bank, you might say, in a second degree. 

Mr. Stampavucu. May I say we do not make soft loans with these 
currencies. 

Senator Humrnrey. I understand. 

Mr. StamBaucu. We apply the same standards. 

Senator Humpurey. Exactly. 

Mr. Srampaven. We apply the same standards of reasonable as- 
surance of repayment as we do when we loan dollars. These loans 
might be characterized as hard loans in soft currencies. 

Senator Humpnrey. You see, we thought it was because they were 
foreign currencies 

Mr. Stampauen. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. That the pattern of placing them into the 
DLF was a desirable one. 
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But I must confess after having the exchange of correspondence, 
and after the visits I have had with you and others I see no reason 
for changing something that is working. You have developed pro- 
cedures now and you have these loan applications underway and they 
are being fulfilled. 

I gather that.both the borrowers and the host countries are rather 
satisfied with your operation? 

Mr. Srampauceu. I will submit that to you, Mr. Blowers, for you 
to answer. 

Do you know of any dissatisfaction ? 

Mr. Biowers. Senator, we found that we have had extremely good 
and friendly relations with all the host countries, on the one hand, 
and with U.S. business concerns on the other. 

As a matter of fact, when we saw this bill we asked what business 
thought of our management of the program and our inquiries indi- 
cated that there was wide approval among businessmen. Business 
International made a survey of a hundred different businesses, and 
they found only one criticism among all of the 100 businesses, and that 
was one firm that failed to receive a loan. 

So we think the program has been almost free of criticism both by 
governments abroad and from business in this country. 


EVIDENCE SHOWS LOAN PROVISIONS SHOULD BE LEFT IN EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 


Senator Humenrey. I think it should be left where it is. In other 
words, when there is evidence developed as to what the program is 
doing under the existing rules and regulations, it seems to me we 
ought not to upset it and change the design. 

I frankly did not know it was doing as well as I have found out 
since we tried to tamper with it. 

I have had a number of letters from business firms and representa- 
tives of business associations who have been interested in the loan pro- 
visions of Public Law 480, and they have all encouraged me to leave 
that provision as it isand not to transfer it to DLF. 

My own personal view is in light of my limited examination of it 
that it should stay where it presently is, in Export-Import. 

Mr. StramBauGuH. We are very gratified as to the way the thing has 
been working. As a matter of fact, we feel we could utilize more 
of these currencies, and probably it would, just as a suggestion, be that 
some consideration might be given to the idea of having it done on a 
revolving basis rather than—you see, we pay our collections right into 
the Treasury. 


REACTION TO COOLEY-HUMPHREY AMENDMENT PROVISION 


Senator Humpurey. I am glad you brought that up. There are 
two questions I wanted to ask you. One of them is: Do you feel this 

rovision of law, the Cooley-Humphrey amendment provision, has 
Sai of help to American enterprise 4 

Mr. Stampaucn. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Humrurey. You have been able to manage the program 
within the context of the law without too much difficulty ? 

Mr. SrampBaucH. Yes. 
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Mr. Biowers. I would like to say, Senator, we found this is a very 
well-drafted amendment. We have had very little, practically no, 
administrative difficulties in administering the program. We think 
that it has done a tremendous amount of “benefit to the countries in 
which we are lending the money. 

I would be willing to guess that each dollar of foreign currency 
that we have loaned to American business has drawn another dollar 
of private investment with it, and our loans have been quite widely 
spread. 

We have loaned to the affiliates of 81, I think 81, American business 
houses spread through 20 States, and they all tell us that it has been a 
great and useful service to them. 


REVOLVING FUND PROVISION 


Senator Humpnrey. This idea of a revolving fund, I think, is very 
good. You see, one of the problems we are going to face with all of 
these Public Law 480 currencies is when they all come flooding back 
to be repeated. 

Mr. StampBauGn. Accumulations. 

Senator Humrurey. It seems to me if we could separate that por- 
tion which relates to these loans that have been made to private firms 
then we would be minimizing this overall problem of the total aggre- 
gate of returned funds. At the same time we would keep this pro- 
gram moving and expanding in a sense because this is really invest- 
ment. 

Mr. SrampaueGu. That is right. 

Senator Humpnurey. I would appreciate any further comment you 

might develop by written memo on relating to a revolving fund pro- 
vision. We might very well want to modify what we have here : and, 

rather than this transferability, which I am quite sure we should not 
follow from my point of view, include in lieu thereof the revolving 
fund prov ision. 

Mr. Srampaucu. We will provide you with such a memorandum. 

(The material referred to above follows :) 


MEMORANDUM 
PLACING OF COOLEY AMENDMENT FUNDS ON A REVOLVING BASIS 


JULY 22, 1959. 
The Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank of Washington is of the 
opinion that it would be desirable to have the funds made available to the Bank 
for loans under section 104(e) of Public Law 480 placed on a revolving basis, 
ie., all collections received by Eximbank made available for relending. 


EXISTING PROCEDURES 


Present law makes no reference as to the disposal of funds which the Eximbank 
collects as a result of its lending operations under section 104(e). For this 
reason, the Bank has gone along with the assumption that the Congress did not 
intend that such funds be revolving. To date, however, the Bank has acted 
upon this assumption only to the extent of turning over the first interest pay- 
ments received, which are in Mexican pesos, to the Treasury. The latter has 
placed them in an account labeled “miscellaneous receipts accounts.” 


PROPOSAL 


The Board of Directors of Eximbank believes that all collections received by 
Eximbank should be placed on a revolving basis. These collections would in- 
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clude principal and interest on loans, as well as any interest which may be paid 
on balances held by Eximbank’s agents in accounts in favor of Eximbank. Such 
balances represent undisbursed portions of credits that Eximbank has authorized, 
plus repayments of disbursed funds prior to their transfer to the Treasury 
account. 

The placement of the funds on a revolving basis would not produce very large 
additional loan funds initially. However, in the longer term, such action would 
provide Eximbank with considerable amounts of lendable funds, which it believes 
it can place effectively under this program. 


OBJECTIVES 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank is convinced that from 
the viewpoint of both the U.S. Government and the governments of foreign coun- 
tries involved, the admistration by Eximbank of loans to private business under 
section 104(e) on sound banking principles represents one of the most effective 
uses made of funds generated from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities. 
It is becoming increasingly recognized by American business that substantial 
benefits accrue to it as a result of this loan program. There is also a substan- 
tial benefit to American agriculture, which we believe can be developed further. 
These loans are also an important means for attracting and facilitating U.S, 
private investments in foreign countries since it has been the Board’s experience 
that loan recipients have invested substantial dollar sums in the projects for 
which local currency credits have been authorized. 

The basic objective of the Board in suggesting that funds be placed on a re- 
volving basis is to see that additional foreign currency funds become available 
for loans to private enterprises in those countries in which the funds can be used 
effectively. 

Because the loan funds have not been assumed to be revolving, the Board has 
found it necessary to set the repayment period for working capital loans for a 
relatively long period so that applicants will have sufficient time to achieve their 
proposed objectives. If the funds were revolving, a shorter repayment period 
could be authorized with the idea of renewing the credit, if warranted. This 
would be more in line with commercial practices in making working capital 
loans and would give the Bank a better opportunity to check on the use of the 
money. 

The Bank would not want to press this proposal if, in the opinion of the 
Department of Agriculture, it would add seriously to the difficulty of negotiating 
sales agreements. The Bank does not, however, believe this would be the case 
since it has now had a chance to establish good relationships with the host 
governments. Moreover, to the extent the program effectively induces new pri- 
vate investment from the United States, it is believed the host governments will 
be convinced that the program is to the advantage of their own countries, as 
well as to U.S. business and agriculture. 


Senator Humpnrey. I wish you would. It would be very helpful. 

I want to compliment the Export-Import Bank on the job you have 
done, and the manner in Which you have been able to get this program 
underway in a very short per iod of time. It is really amazing. You 
have had so many applications yet. you have been able to process as 
many as you have in such a short period of time. 

Mr. Stampaven. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you. You have been very patient, and 
I am very grateful to you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Stambaugh follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LYNN U. STAMBAUGH, First VICE PRESIDENT, Export-IMPporT BANK 
OF WASHINGTON 


We appreciate this opportunity to present our views concerning section 6 of 
S. 1711, which would transfer the function of making loans under section 104(e) 
of Public Law 480 from the Export-Import Bank to the Development Loan 
Fund. The Bank is opposed to this provision of the bill, which is the only one 
that relates directly to the operations of the Bank. 

Under section 104(e) up to 25 percent of the foreign currencies generated by 
the sales agreement may be allocated for loans by the Export-Import Bank to 
private businesses, subject to the concurrence of the government of the host 
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country. The loans may be made either to U.S. firms or their affiliates for 
business development and trade expansion in the host country or to U.S. or 
host country firms for facilities that will help expand the market for U.S. agri- 
eultural products. The loans are made and are repayable in the currency of 
the host country. Interest is charged at rates similar to those used by com- 
parable institutions in that country. Maturities are consistent with the purposes 
of the financing. Generally they run from 5 to 10 years. In every loan the Bank 
determines, as it does in its dollar lending, that a reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment exists. 

We believe the Bank has made good progress to date. You will recall that the 
portion of section 104(e) under which the loans are made was enacted on 
August 13, 1957. However, the first funds were actually made available for 
loans in June of the following year. During the ensuing 12 months the Bank 
received about 320 applications, nearly 70 percent of which have already been 
acted upon. 

The Bank has authorized 71 credits in 12 countries for a foreign currency 
equivalent of $33.8 million. Im addition, it has recommended for the approval 
of the respective host governments nine credits in five countries, aggregating 
the equivalent of $2.8 million. Thus the Bank has acted favorably on 80 proposed 
loans, equivalent to $36.6 million. 

The bulk of the credits have been for firms in a wide variety of manufacturing 
industries, including refractory brick, boilers, farm machinery, electrical sup- 
plies, pulp and paper products, detergents, livestock feeds, aluminum products, 
pharmaceuticals, shoes, carbon black, automotive parts and tires, industrial 
pumps, and petrochemicals. 

Most of the credits are of comparatively modest size, ranging between the 
equivalent of $100,000 and $500,000. 

Of the 71 foreign currency loans authorized to date, 66 have been made to 
U.S. fi-ms or their affiliates. The benefits of this program as administered 
by the Export-Import Bank are being increasingly appreciated by the American 
business community. In fact, it was American business which suggested that 
the program be placed with the Export-Import Bank in the first instance because 
of its appreciation of the Bank’s work over a 25-year period in connection with 
dollar loans. 

The Bank regards the foreign currency loans made under section 104(e) as 
a useful adjunct to its basic dollar credits. Recently it was able to announce a 
eredit of $840,000 and one of 12 million soles to a Peruvian affiliate of a U.S. 
company. These two credits, which are equivalent to about $1.3 million, will 
help finance the construction of a plant for the production of caustic soda and 
ehlorine. Such combinations of dollar and local currency loans can be a pe- 
culiarly effective instrument for attracting sound dollar investments by U.S. 
business in foreign countries. 

The 104(e) loans can be of real assistance to the expansion of oversea mar- 
kets for U.S. agricultural products. Four credits have been made to Israeli 
firms which will assist in handling grain imported from the United States and 
one credit has been made to a malt factory in Peru which will expand the mar- 
ket for U.S. barley in that country. This aspect of the program could be de- 
veloped significantly to the mutual benefit of American agriculture and the 
economies of the host countries. 

The attached table indicates that under the commodity sales agreements ne- 
gotiated since August 1957 the Bank might receive local currencies equivalent to 
approximately $223 million. This is, of course, a ceiling figure, since, if the 
foreign country does not purchase all that it can under the sales agreement, 
the amount available to the Export-Import Bank is reduced. Moreover, the for- 
eign currencies are not actually available for loans until after the commodities 
have been delivered and paid for in the host country and a share of the deposits 
placed to the account of the Bank. We estimate that, at the outside, there 
might actually be made available for loans at this time no more than the equiva- 
lent of $110 million in foreign currencies. The credits upon which the Bank has 
acted favorably to date would absorb about one-third of this total. Eighty per- 
cent of the uncommitted funds consist of Indian and Pakistani rupees for which 
demand has been slow in developing. However, the Bank is pleased to report 
that it now has several large applications for Indian rupees which could ab 
sorb a substantial percentage of the funds available in that currency. The Bank 
will, of course, continue to publicize the availability of rupees to potential bor- 
rowers, both in the United States and in the host country. It recently sent a 
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representative to New Delhi who will devote a substantial portion of this time 
to the foreign currency loan program in that area. 

In setting up the procedures under which 104(e) loans can be made in an 
expeditious manner the Bank has made numerous arrangements with each for- 
eign government, which must clear the loans, and with commercial banks in for- 
eign countries, that act as agent for the Export-Import Bank under this pro- 
gram. This has been a complex process and the bulk of these arrangements 
would have to be renegotiated if the program were to be transferred to another 
agency. We are therefore strongly of the opinion that such a transfer would 
be wasteful and time consuming, seriously interrupting the continued flow of 
loans. 

The Bank believes that it is particularly well suited to the administration of 
the 104(e) program and that it has made a good record to date. On the one 
hand we have enjoyed excellent working relations with the host countries. On 
the other hand we have substantial evidence that U.S. business firms are well 
satisfied with the way in which the Bank has administered this program. For 
these reasons, as well as the loss of efficiency involved in the proposed transfer 
of functions, it is suggested that the administration of these foreign currency 
loans to private business continue with the Export-Import Bank. 


Public Law 480 commodity sales agreement programs, Aug. 13, 1957-—July 7, 1959 


[Money amounts in millions] 
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1 Amounts specified in the sales agreements; not necessarily the equivalents at present rates of exchange of 
the foreign currency amounts shown. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Sims. 
Mr. Sims, you are vice president of the Institute of International 
Education. That is correct; is it not? 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT G. SIMS, VICE PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

I have a prepared statement here, Mr. Chairman, that I can read or 
simply digest for you. 

Senator Humeurey. W hy don’t we simply place it in the record 
and you cover the high points? It will be printed as if read. 

Mr. Sts. As you “know, I believe, the Institute of International 
Education is a private nonprofit organization whose activities are 
mainly in the field of promoting international education and educa- 
tional exchanges. 

President Kenneth Holland, I am sure, would have been interested 
in being here except that he is "at the moment on a mission to Moscow 
with nine Governors. 


DIRECT EXPERIENCE IN USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS 


I would like to say that we, in our activity, providing services in 
this exchange deal for the U.S. Government, for foreign governments, 
for private foundations, and for American colleges are universities 
as well as foreign univ ersities, have had more or less direct experience 
with the use of some of the Public Law 480 funds. 

These funds have been used to extend the Fulbright program, Pub- 
lic Law 584, and they have been used to inaugurate it in new areas of 
the world, such as Latin America. 

We think this use of the funds has been highly productive. 


USE OF FOOD FOR PEACE BILL IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


We would like to see these uses, if it is feasible, extended through 
the amendment to Public Law 480, as proposed in your bill, Senator, 
S. 1711, the food for peace bill. 

We have, sitting in a sense at the pulse of this kind of education ex- 
change, been able to realize that both in the United States and abroad 
there is a growing feeling, a growing interest in international edu- 
cation exchanges and the possibility of broadening our educational 
assistance programs. 

These extended—these uses that are described in S. 1711 that would 
amplify those already provided for in Public Law 480 would, we 
think, be highly : useful. 

They would, in addition to the present provisions of Public Law 
480, provide for grants to private agencies which could provide as- 
surance that they have the dollar funds necessary to implement the 
use of the foreign currencies for educational exchange purposes. 

They would also, as I recall, provide for educational assistance not 
only to American institutions, universities, and schools abroad, but 
also to foreign institutions. 
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We are very much aware, for example, that in Africa now there is 
a great need for the kind of assistance which might be forthcoming 
from the United States and educational resources in this country. 

The extended uses described in the food for peace bill would help 
us toward the realization of these objectives in our relationships with 
Africa. 

So, in short, the first point we would like to support and endorse 
wholeheartedly is those provisions of the bill that would enlarge the 
international educational activities provided for under Public Law 
480. 

The second point that we would like to make is that we would wel- 
come the provisions of the food for peace bill which would free these 
educational uses of the requirements for congressional appropriation 
action. 

As I understand it, the use of Public Law 480 money for the Ful- 
bright program presently is not subject to congressional appropria- 
tion action as a requirement. 

However, all other uses in this field apparently are, and we believe 
that this, perhaps, accounts in some degree for the relatively small 
uses of the options that you described in the present Public Law 480, 

Senator Humrpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Sims. We believe that or we recognize that the use of such 
funds must be subject to appropriate congressional and Executive 
control. But we believe that their use for educational purposes can 
hardly be described as different from those for the other purposes free 
of such requirements in the present legislation. 

We believe, moreover, that these funds are not dollar funds in the 
sense that they are hard dollar assets in our Treasury, but the main 
problem in their utilization, as we understand it, is in arriving at 
agreements which will protect our interests and which will be accept- 
able to the countries concerned as a commitment of their own foreign 
currencies in their countries. 

So our point 2 is that we would favor, strongly favor, the freeing 
of these uses from the requirement of congressional appropriation 
action. 

The third point is that we strongly endorse the longer term basis 
anticipated in your legislation, Senator, providing for 5 years of re- 
newal of this legislation rather than the annual renewal as presently 
incorporated in Public Law 480. 


EDUCATION : A VITAL ELEMENT IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Now, I would like to go on to also suggest, Senator, that we believe 
that good as these provisions are, and as desirable as they are from 
our point of view, and we believe from the point of view of the educa- 
tion community generally, we believe that the time has come for our 
Government to recognize fully that education is a critically important 
element in our international relations. 

For newer and less privileged nations it is the immediate measure of 
freedom and opportunity and the hope on which their aspirations for 
self-development hinge. 

It is also a resource in this day of swift-moving technology and 
science which they cannot acquire at the rate desired by them and 
needed for our ultimate security without outside help. ~ 
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Nor can we provide such help effectively or tap fully the preserves 
of knowledge over which we have no monopoly, without students, 
technicians, educators, and leaders equipped in increasing numbers 
with experience and study abroad. 

These are the reasons why, while supporting certain features of 
S. 1711, we look beyond it to the possibility of legislation, perhaps at 
the next session of Congress, which will comprehensibly be addressed 
to the great opportunities we believe confront us in the formulation of 
policy ‘and initiative with respect to international education. 

We would anticipate that such legislation would authorize the 
necessary dollar and local currencies and would establish an adminis- 
trative mechanism in this field that would have the status and author- 
ity needed to work effectively within government and in cooperation 
with private institutions and agencies. 

This is somewhat of a digest “and recap of what I have in the state- 
ment, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

We have a resolution on international education in the process 
which meets these requirements you are laying down here. I thor- 
oughly agree with you that education is a basic and fundamental part 
of our total program of international security and opportunity. It 
ought to be taken out of the second-cousin division and moved up to 
the family table, so to speak. 

Mr. Sims. We believe we should exploit the opportunities that 
would be present in those countries where an accumulation of foreign 
currency is available to us. 


On the other hand, we do not think that a policy of this kind should 


hinge or should rest exclusivel y upon the happenstance of availability 
of foreign currencies in these countries. 


Senator Humenrey. All right. Thank you very, very much. We 


are grateful to you for your testimony and for your patience, Mr. 
Sims. I know you have had to wait a long time today. 


Mr. Stms. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing, sir. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Sims follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpvU- 
CATION CONCERNING S. 1711, THE INTERNATIONAL Foop FoR PEACE BILL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, my 
name is Albert Sims. I am vice president of the Institute of International 
Education and here before you to represent that organization in commenting 
upon S. 1711, the international food for peace bill. As Senator Fulbright and 
others of you know, the Institute of International Education is a private, non- 
profit organization which plans and arranges programs of international educa- 
tion exchange for students, teachers, leaders, and specialists between the United 
States and some 80 foreign countries. IIE administers programs for the U.S. 
Government, foreign governments, foundations, universities, corporations, pri- 
vate organizations, and individuals and acts as an information clearinghouse 
for those interested in international education. 

In this clearinghouse role and especially at this third national conference, held 
in Washington earlier this year with the cooperation of 139 national organiza- 
tions, we at IIE have sensed the rapid growth of American interest in inter- 
national education. In the United States, we desire increasingly to know at 
first hand the world in which we assume our large responsibilities, and we 
desire for others the opportunity to understand us better. There is realization 
too of the educational interdependence of all of us—the so-called developed, as 


well as the lesser developed countries—in this age of great ferment in science, 
polities, and society. 
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I come before you to endorse on behalf of my organization those provisions 
of S. 1711, the international food for peace bill, that would increase the sup- 
port of the U.S. Government for such educational activities. 

This draft legislation, while not primarily an education bill, has important 
implications for international education. I now speak more specifically to these 
features of the bill. 

S. 1711 would broaden the authorized uses of local currencies accruing under 
the bill. It would permit expenditures for programs of medical and scientific 
research, cultural and education development, health, nutrition, and sanitation. 
It would authorize funds to support the work of U.N. agencies and to finance 
the services of technicians and administrators to further the economic and 
social development of foreign nations. It would presumably permit assistance 
to foreign educational institutions as well as to American-sponsored schools and 
colleges abroad. 

Thus, the uses presently authorized under Public Law 480 would be signifi- 
cantly expanded. What can be achieved by such means has already been demon- 
strated with Public Law 480 funds in sustaining the Fulbright exchange program 
(Public Law 584) in many countries and in extending it to new areas of the 
world, such as Latin America. We have about 50,000 foreign students in the 
United States and each year increasing numbers are interested in studying in 
this country. One of the formidable tasks of U.S. higher education and of us in 
the educational exchange field is to insure better preparation and selection of 
such students. Funds that might be made available under S. 1711 for purposes 
of this kind would be highly productive. Of course, assistance to educational 
systems and institutions abroad would require careful discretion in administra- 
tion because the interests of both the United States and host country would have 
to be respected in a highly sensitive area. 

Next, I would like to observe that the bill eliminates the necessity of congres- 
sional appropriation action for a number of uses authorized by present legisla- 
tion and for the additional related uses I have noted as incorporated in the bill 
before you. These special requirements of appropriation action with respect to 
authorized educational uses may in part account for the fact that a relatively 
small percentage of the local currencies generated under the act have been spent 
for educational purposes. 

I am not unmindful of the importance of adequate control over such expendi- 
tures, both from the standpoint of the U.S. Congress and of the host country in 
which local currency expenditures can have inflationary effects. Nevertheless, 
the great preponderance of the funds presently being spent for uses authorized 
under Public Law 480 are free of this restriction. Presumably this is because 
present and prospective accumulations of foreign currencies are of such a kind 
and magnitude as to present little practical opportunity for their substantial use 
in lieu of dollar appropriations or as dollar assets of the U.S. Treasury. If this 
is so, the bill’s elimination of the present requirement for appropriation action 
would appear to be helpful liberalization of its administration. 

I have, incidentally, one question on this point. Subsection (0) of section 
104, as drafted, would seem to retain the requirement of appropriation action for 
the use of funds to finance the expansion and operation in foreign countries of 
educational institutions founded or sponsored by U.S. citizens. I believe this 
requirement, which, curiously, remains in the bill in this single case, should also 
be removed for the sake of consistency. 

Another feature of the bill which we find desirable is its provision of a basis 
for long-term programing, an improvement in this respect over Public Law 480, 
which is subject to renewal annually. 

Mr. Chairman, the IIE is much concerned with the question of how public and 
private resources in the United States can be mobilized effectively to support 
educational developments in the many foreign countries where rising living 
standards and the ultimate success or failure of U.S. foreign policy depend in 
large part upon the effective use of human resources. Insofar as S. 1711 would 
contribute toward this end in certain countries where local currencies are avail- 
able to the United States, we have described our interest and support. 

We believe, however, that the time has come for our Government to recognize 
fully that education is a critically important element in our international rela- 
tions. For newer and less privileged nations it is the immediate measure of 
freedom and opportunity and the hope on which their aspirations for self- 
development hinge. It is also a resource, in this day of swift-moving tech- 
nology and science, which they cannot acquire at the rate desired by them and 
needed for our ultimate security without outside help. Nor can we provide such 
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help effectively or tap fully the preserves of knowledge over which we have 
no monopoly without students, technicians, educators, and leaders equipped in 
increasing numbers with experience and study abroad. 

These are reasons why, while supporting certain features of S. 1711, we look 
beyond it to the possibility of legislation, perhaps at the next session of Congress, 
which will be comprehensibly addressed to the great opportunities we believe 
confront us in the formulation of policy and initiative with respect to inter- 
national education. We would anticipate that such legislation would authorize 
the necessary dollar and local currencies and would establish an administrative 
mechanism in this field that would have the status and authority needed to 
work effectively within Government and in cooperation with private institutions 
and agencies. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I am going to step out of order on this sched- 
ule for a minute. Mr. Vance has to catch a plane. 

Mr. Vance, you are the president of the Virginia Farmers Union; 
is that correct? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Vance. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are surely ‘hi appy to see you, and I want 
to commend you on all the good work you and your fine organization 
are doing. 

Mr. Vance. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator, I appreciate that very nice compliment, and we have a 
prepared statement here, but in the interest of time, if it meets with 
your approval I would be delighted to file it as a part of the record 
rather than to ask your indulgence of my reading it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let us make it a part of the record, and you 
may want to make one or two comments. I would, perhaps, have 
a question or two to ask you. 

Mr. Vance. May I make it a part of the record as if it had been 
read ¢ 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vance. I would like to come just briefly, without even follow- 
ing the text of our statement, Senator, if I may, to this point. My 
observations will be entirely from the ‘standpoint of the Sarmnee and 
ye a farm organization leader in the southeastern part of the United 

tates. 


PEACE AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


I believe, Senator, that the farmers of this country, and certainly 
those of my acquaintance desire two things above all else, and I think 
one is peace, and the other is economic security. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest deterrents to peace, and one 
of the greatest things that we have got. to overcome is the chronic 
hunger that prevails in some of our underdeveloped countries. 

At the same time, it seems to me, that one of the greatest problems 
that we have to overcome in bringing about economic equality to 
farmers is to do something about our surplus of commodities. 

Therefore, it seems to follow, and it seems to be something that 
stands to reason in a piece of legislation such as you propose that 
we could accomplish two objectives at the same time and, at the 
same time, probably take very definite constructive +»ps toward the 
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bringing about of a reduction in the cost accruing to the Department 
of Agriculture in carrying surplus commodities in storage. 

Senator Humpnurey. Correct. 

Mr. Vance. Therefore, if we could follow the very constructive 
provisions of your bill, it seems to me then that it would go far toward 
accomplishing the two things that the farm people of our country 
want most. 

One is peace, and the other is an opportunity to get a decent price 
for what they produce. 

Therefore, if we can distribute our surplus commodities to the 
people who are in danger of being enveloped by some type of foreign 
ideology, which we do not like, and at the same time remove some 
surpluses from the market, thereby creating a more favorable price 
structure, for the life of me, Senator, I cannot see how there could be 
any possible opposition, but I realize, of course, that there is. 


FARMERS UNION SUPPORTS FOOD FOR PEACE BILL 


Speaking for my organization and some 17,000 Virginia farm 
people that I am privileged to represent, I would like to say that we 
are delighted and will take a great deal of pride in being able to sup- 
port the food for peace bill to the fullest extent of our capabilities. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Vance, I am pleased that the Virginia 
Farmers Union takes this position. The food for peace bill, as you 
have indicated, not only meets basic needs abroad and fulfills basic 
moral requirements on our part, but it is good economic policy for our 
producers at home. And this program on a long-term basis will do 
more to stabilize farm prices than many of the methods of regula- 
tion which we used to obtain a kind of scarcity. 

I see a philosophy of embracing abundance and production rather 
than embracing scarcity and limitations and this, I believe, is really 
desirable. 

Mr. Vance, I have to go up and answer a rolleall, otherwise I should 
like to spend a good deal of time visiting with you. 

I thank you for your comments in your statement, too, about the 
Joan provisions in the bill, because this is something we will want to 
examine very carefully. 

As I said earlier, the loan provision was placed in there as an 
extra tool, so to speak, in this economic struggle, as well as providing 
long-term commitments of food and fiber supplies to food deficit 
countries, and giving our own farm people a chance to plan their 
production, which is very vital. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Vance. It is a privilege to have been before your committee, 
Senator. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Vance follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARMERS UNION 
USING FOOD AND FIBER IN THE FURTHERANCE OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Chairman, I am a farmer from Amelia, Va. I have served as president of 
Virginia Farmers Union since the constitutional convention in June, 1954. 

I want to thank the committee for the opportunity to present a brief state- 
ment in support of 8.1711. This bill, introduced by Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
with cosponsorship of 15 able and distinguished Members of the Senate, has been 
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taking form since the beginning of the administration of Reh (al he 
a culmination of the ideas for alae the program which have develo} 

5 vears of administering the law. 

* rea mace of Public Law 480 was the beginning of a program to make 
constructive use of our stockpile of food and fiber. While it was heralded as . 
“surplus disposal” program at the time, it quickly became a means of converting 
the abundant produce of farm families into economic power for the United 
States. This tangible form of capital or wealth has been converted into strategic 
material through the barter program and into local currencies available for pay- 
ing U.S. obligations abroad. The fact is that the term “surplus disposal,” as 
applied to Public Law 480 operations, is not in keeping with the uses and ob- 
jectives being served. Approximately $4.5 billion worth of farm commodities 
have been sold with either local currencies or strategic material being received 
in exchange to be used constructively by the United States in the furtherance of 
foreign policy interests. 2 

I agree with a statement made by Senator Humphrey at the time S. 1711 was 
introduced to the effect that some of the motives underlying passage of the origi- 
nal Public Law 480 were mixed. As a farmer who has worked at the local and 
State level in the administering of production control and price support pro- 
grams, I know firsthand the detrimental and depressing effect of oversupply on 
the prices and incomes of farmers. 

However, I do not believe that any apology is needed to explain the change in 
eoncepts of Public Law 480. Through administration of the Public Law 480 
program, it has become evident that food and fiber can be substituted for dollar 
appropriations and that it is an even greater asset when used in the spirit of food 
for peace. 

Farmers still have an urgent and immediate interest in programs to give them 
the opportunity to earn incomes on a par with others who put forth similar work 
and effort. But we do not look on Public Law 480 as a direct means of support- 
ing prices. The continued support that farmers give in referendums to produc- 
tion control and price support programs shows that more direct measures are 
supported by them as the answer to their lack of fair and equitable bargaining 
power in the marketplace. In this connection, I want to add that with a more 
sympathetic administration of such authority as the Secretary of Agriculture has 
under existing law for helping farmers tailor more accurately production to mar- 
ket demand, we should have been able to hold down the size of current food and 
fiber stocks. However, even if the size of CCC stocks were half what they are 
now, I believe that the application of food and fiber to national and international 
needs along the lines of 8.1711 would be a more sensible and logical course of 
action. 

I have been impressed by the statement of John H. Davis, who made an exten- 
sive study of Public Law 480 operations after a trip abroad. He reports, and I 
quote: 

“Public Law 480 was approved in general by all persons interviewed, both 
American and foreign. It contributes to economic development. It is of politi- 
cal value to governments. Differences or objections reported were not asso- 
ciated with a wish to end Public Law 480 but to improve it.” 

Mr. Davis, who worked for a time in the Department of Agriculture, obvi- 
ously looks upon Public Law 480 in the context of foreign policy values. 

The interest in transforming the Public Law 480 program, as I see the situa- 
tion, has developed out of the conviction that the program, as presently admin- 
istered, does not allow for essential long-range planning. Under the 5-year 
extension of the program which S. 1711 authorizes, food and fiber could be 
utilized so as to make the most effective contribution to our foreign economic 
policy and to the building of understanding and lines of communication with 
people whose help we ourselves need in waging economie cold war with the 
Soviet bloc, and in holding the line against further penetration of totalitarian 
communism. 

If there is one criterion of business management that farmers understand, it 
is the need for planning ahead. 

With the element of long-range planning an integral part of a food for peace 
program, it is reasonable to expect that larger quantities of food and fiber can 
be used. Therefore, it follows logically that larger quantities of food and fiber 
Should be made available to the administrators of the program. S. 1711 pro- 
vides for an annual authorization under title I of $2 billion, an increase of one- 
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half billion over the annual rate of the authorization this year. I urge the 
committee to approve the proposed increase. 

Emergency authority in title II for making grants of food to friendly people 
in need has been used effectively in the past and is worthy of your approval. 

Probably the most significant proposal in S. 1711 in terms of furthering the 
basic economic interests of the people we, as a Nation, are trying to help, is 
the authority for making 40-year food and fiber loans. This loan authority 
makes possible the use of CCC stocks and other surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties to further economic development in friendly nations by assuring a continu- 
ing and stable supply of food and fiber over periods of up to 10 years. Repay- 
ment begins with the date of the last delivery in the 10-year period. Interest 
is set at 2% percent. 

My personal conviction is that the loan principle, as applied to the food for 
peace program, is sound, and that the addition to the Public Law 480 program 
of such authority would make possible wider acceptance and usefulness of the 
Public Law 480 program while preserving and contributing to individual in- 
itiative, self-respect, and dignity of people in recipient nations. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Virginia farmers I represent here, I want to 
express our appreciation for the efforts being made here to show the worth and 
value of our food and fiber stocks. I urge your approval of a food for peace 
program along the lines of 8S. 1711. 

Your efforts, I believe, are supported throughout the Nation by farmers and 
nonfarmers. 

I appreciate your attention and courtesy. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Bliss, I must go upstairs to answer a 


rolleall. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL BLISS, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
NEAR EAST COLLEGE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Buss. I can oe of my case very quickly. Would you like 
me to wait here? I do not want to interfere with your important 
program, but I have a statement which I would like to make part of 
the record. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. We will make it a part of the record 
as if read. 


SUPPORTS VIEWS OF INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Briss. And the remarks that Mr. Sims, of the Institute of 
International Education, made are exactly what I was going to make, 
the four points that he ‘made, and I would like to associate myself 
with his viewpoint and not take up your time or the committee’s time 
any further, except to say that this educational work in the Near East 
in which I am especially interested, that is in my statement, is a 
matter of foreign policy primarily. 

This one fact, that even after the anti-Western feel} ing in Lebanon, 
for instance, last summer a year ago, when our colleges opened in 
Beirut, it was the largest attendance in the history of both the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut, and the International College ars ever 
had, and that is true for the two colleges in Turkey and in Greece, 
which are part of the Near East ( ‘ollege Association which I repre- 
sent as its president. 

Senator Humrnrey. Well, I thank you for your cooperation and 
your statement. 

I must go to the next meeting. Thank you very, very much for 
your patience today. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Bliss follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. DANIEL BLISS, PRESIDENT, Boarp oF Directors, NEAR EAsT 
COLLEGE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I very much appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before you and to testify on the value of American- 
sponsored education abroad. My particular interest is in education in the Near 
East, with which I have been associated all my life. My grandfather, Daniel 
Bliss, was the founder of the American University of Beirut and my father, 
Howard Bliss, also served as its president. I have imyself taught in Beirut. I 
am appearing today as president of the board of directors of the Near East 
College Association, a nonprofit organization, chartered in the State of New 
York and comprised of educational institutions operating in the Near East. 

In October this year some 7,500 students representing 52 countries and 22 
religions will assemble from all parts of the Near and Middle East to enroll in 
6 American-sponsored schools in Greece, Turkey, and Lebanon. 

These institutions, with their roots deep in the past century, are the result of 
the vision of pioneer American educators, men and women who found the Near 
East of the 1860’s turbulent, poverty stricken, and wasted by wars and disease. 
It was their dream to provide training that would combat inertia, ignorance, 
and prejudice, and to make this training available to people of all races and 
creeds. 

Robert College in Turkey opened its doors in 1863, followed closely by the 
American University of Beirut in 1866 and the American College for girls of 
Istanbul in 1871. Anatolia College, now in Greece, started in Turkey in 1886. 
International College also started in Turkey in 1891 and removed to Beirut in 
1936. Athens College was founded in 1925 at the request of leading Greeks who 
knew of the accomplishments of American education in the Near East. 

Three of the schools are chartered in the State of New York and three in Mas- 
sachusetts. Privately supported, they are directed by American presidents and 
boards of trustees. Faculties include both American and other nationals. In- 
digenous teaching and administrative talent is encouraged and the colleges 
enjoy a cooperative relationship with nationals of the host countries. For 
example, Athens College has a board of directors in Greece as well as its 
American board ; Anatolia College has a Greek advisory committee; the colleges 
in Turkey include nationals of that country on their boards and in Lebanon a 
major portion of the faculties are drawn from Lebanon and the countries of 
the Middle East. The institutions are nonsectarian, and respect for the cul- 
tures and religions of the people they serve is a basic tenet of all of the Near 
East Colleges. 

Starting, in each case, with a few thousand dollars, a few students, and 
one or two teachers, the Near East Colleges have grown steadily through the 
years as their graduates spread their fame from the Balkan States to Asia. 
Today the plants and endowments of the schools represent an investment by 
American philanthropy of $55 million and their annual expenses exceed $11 mil- 
lion. 

Robert College for men and the American College for Girls in Istanbul offer 
preparatory and college training. At this time Robert College is developing 
an expanded curriculum of higher education in science and languages, engineer- 
ing, and business administration to be available to both men and women. 

Anatolia College at Salonika, Greece, gives a 7-year course corresponding to 
junior high school through junior college, and includes departments for boys 
and girls. 

Athens College in Greece gives 10 years of training to boys, from the fourth 
grade through junior college. 

The American University of Beirut is coeducational and includes schools of 
arts and sciences, medicine, public health, pharmacy, nursing, engineering, and 
agriculture. 

International College at Beirut takes boys from the elementary through the 
junior college level. A major portion of its graduates enter the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. 

The teaching of English receives major emphasis in all of these institutions 
and this has been an important factor in furthering good relations between the 
United States and the area they serve. 

Their thousands of graduates not only have been leaders in every field in 
their own countries and in the United Nations but have been valuable to U.S. 
governmental agencies and commercial companies in the Near and Middle East. 
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The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, we believe, is cognizant of the fact 
that many reports of ambassadors of the United States, and special investigations 
submitted to the State Department and to the Foreign Relations Committee, have 
emphasized the value of the Near East colleges to this country. We believe that 
American foreign policy can have no deeper roots or more productive assets than 
those provided by these schools. Unstintingly they have shared with the people 
they serve a century of wars and disasters and have won the respect and loyalty 
of the host countries. 

In the last 3 years investigation of the schools has been made by outstanding 
educators. In every instance the verdict has been that they are entering their 
greatest period of influence. It also has been agreed that in order to continue 
to properly represent the best of American education they require a very sub- 
stantial investment at this time. 

Until the present the Near East colleges have been supported by voluntary 
contributions and by tuition. Tuition should not be increased to any great 
extent without a proportionate increase in scholarship assistance. Even now 
the lack of scholarship funds limits the capacity of the schools to discover and 
develop the great potential for future leadership. 

The trustees of all of the Near East colleges are vigorously endeavoring to 
broaden the base of voluntary support to cover the serious need for improvement 
of plants and the increased operating costs of modern education. However, 
sources of voluntary contributions are limited and grow slowly, and substantial 
grants from funds that might be available under pending legislation would im- 
measurably accelerate the development of the colleges. 

Under Public Law 480 one school in Turkey and the two in Greece have now 
received grants for new construction and for scholarship assistance. The total 
allocation is very small in relation to the needs of the schools and has entailed 
a comparable expenditure from voluntary contributions to cover dollar costs, 
The grants, however, have enabled Robert College to construct its first new 
building in 35 years and have contributed to dormitories for the schools in 
Greece which still are recovering from the war and occupation. 

It is reputed that during fiscal year 1958, local currency withdrawals for edu- 
eation in the 10 countries with the largest accumulations are less than 1.3 percent 
of the total withdrawals for all purposes. We believe that this small allocation 
does not reflect the value of American education in the development of good inter- 
national relations. 

The Near East College Association desires to record its interest in the Interna- 
tional Food for Peace Act of 1959 (S. 1711) and to express the hope that the 
Congress will make ayailable greatly increased funds for education to strengthen 
the significant influence of such institutions as the Near East Colleges with their 
long and successful experience in binational projects. 


Senator Humpurey. We will recess until 10:30 tomorrow in the com- 
mittee room in the new Senate Office Building. 


* (Whereupon, at 5:45 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a.m., Wednesday, July 8, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a.m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, U.S. Capitol Building, Senator Theodore 
Francis Green presiding. 

Present: Senators Green and Humphrey. 

Senator Green. The meeting will please come to order. 

This hearing is an open hearing on 8. 1711, the food for peace bill, 
to promote the foreign policy of the United States and help to build 
essential world conditions of peace by the more effective use of U.S. 
agricultural commodities for the relief of human hunger, and for 
promoting economic and social development in less developed coun- 
tries. S. 1711 was introduced on April 16 of this year by Senator 
Humphrey for himself, Senators Carroll, Hart, Kennedy, McCarthy, 
McGee, Monroney, Morse, Murray, Proxmire, and Williams of New 
Jersey. Senators Church, Neuberger, Clark, Mansfield, Hennings, 
and Symington were added as sponsors on April 22. 

Senator Frank Church was to have been the first witness, but I see 
he is not here at this time. 

Therefore, we will hear from the representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation: John C. Lynn, legislative director, and 
Herbert E. Harris, assistant legislative director. 

Mr. Lynn. I am John C. Lynn, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Green. We are glad to see you again. 

Mr. Lynn. This is Mr. Harris. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
HERBERT E. HARRIS II, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to present 
the Farm Bureau views with regard to S. 1711. In the interest of 
time, and with your permission, we would like to file this statement 
for the record as if we had read it. 

Senator Green. As you know, we have a great many witnesses in 
connection with this bill. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. So I hope you will use the permissible shortcut of 
submitting your complete statement for the record, and briefing us on 
its contents. 
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Mr. Lynn. We will file it for the record as if we had read it, and 
highlight the main points in our statement. 

Senator Green. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we would like to suggest first that this 
bill very drastically amends Public Law 480 and changes many of 
the basic concepts of this law that have been in operation over 5 years. 

The Farm Bureau was very instrumental in developing Public Law 
480, and we believe that the provisions of S. 1711 do some real violence 
to the principles embodied in Public Law 480. 

First, we would like to establish the fact that in spite of what a 
lot of people imply, the United States is utilizing its surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for the promotion of peace through the Public 
Law 480, the mutual security program, and other programs, and we 
believe that the United States is doing a good job in this regard. 

Senator Green. I don’t think you make the differences of opinion 
on that point quite clear. 

Mr. Lynn. The provisions of this bill would authorize a tremen- 
dously expanded program for giving away and selling for foreign 
currency our agricultural surpluses. We contend, Senator Green, 
that we are doing about as much of this now as the free world can 
stand, without greatly disrupting normal channels of trade, and 
greatly disrupting agricultural and other producers abroad. 


ACCUMULATION OF FARM SURPLUSES OPPOSED BY FARM BUREAU 


The continued accumulation of agricultural surpluses motivates 
the promotion of many of the ideas contained in this bill. The Farm 
Bureau, as you know, has constantly recommended programs that 
would tend to alleviate this burdensome surplus situation, by trying 
to reduce the incentives for farmers to overproduce. I am sure you 
and the committee are well familiar with our recommendations in 
this regard. 

We ‘hope that the Congress will make greater efforts toward ad- 
justing our domestic farm programs in order to remove the incentive 
for production of surpluses. 

But we have supported and continue to support programs designed 
to utilize these surpluses for peaceful purposes in underdeveloped 
areas, and to alleviate, wherever possible and practical, hunger 
throughout the world. 

Public Law 480 was enacted by the Congress as a temporary meas- 
ure. That law was designed to alleviate the surplus situation, and 
at the same time give us an opportunity to adjust our farm programs 
in order to avoid the continued accumulation of these surpluses. We 
have not accomplished this objective. 

Public Law 480 has been in operation about 5 years. When it 
was inaugurated we had $6 billion worth of surpluses in the hands 
of CCC, and after expenditures of rougly $8 billion under this and 
similar programs, we now have $9.5 billion in CCC. 

So I think it is perfectly obvious, sir, that if we are to deal with 
the agricultural surplus program domestically we must revise domestic 
price support programs. 

Then if we do that, the need for unrealistic giveaway proposals 
will be removed. At least there will be less pressure for them. 
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Senator Green. Are you proposing methods to do what you sug- 
gest ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

We would like to say, we are recommending first, and this is con- 
tained in our summary “beginning on page 11, that the C ongress adopt 
price support and adj justment programs domestically, that will help 
us in the reduction of our surplus situation. 

In the meantime, we recommend that we utilize in a constructive 
manner, the surplus agricultural commodities that we have. Specifi- 
cally, we recommend ‘that Public Law 480 be extended for 2 years, 
with an authorization of $2 billion; $1.2 billion for the first 12 
months’ period, and $800 million for the next 12-month period. 


DEPENDENCE ON PUBLIC LAW 480 SHOULD BE GRADUALLY ENDED 


Even though we will have some surpluses, at the end of this period, 
we believe it is important to continue to emphasize the temporary 
nature of Public Law 480, and to indicate to foreign nations that it 
is our intention to gradually reduce our surpluses and gradually 
reduce the dependence on Public Law 480. 

Senator Green. Have you prepared legislative language to carry 
out that proposal ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir; we will be happy to file it for the record. 

Senator Green. If it is, as you think, desirable to have such a 
provision incorporated into the law, we would welcome your precise 
language. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we will be happy to submit legal language to do 
this, if you so desire. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1959. 
Mr. DARRELL ST. CLATRE, 
Chief Clerk, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. St. CLAIRE: On July 8, 1959, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
presented testimony on S. 1711, the International Food for Peace Act of 1959. 
During our testimony the chairman, Senator Green, requested that we provide 
for the record legislative language which would accomplish our recommendations 
in regard to title I of Public Law 480, the Argricultural Trade Development Act. 

Our proposed amendment is as follows: * 

“That the Agricuitural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.), is further amended as follows: 

“*(1) Section 103(b) is amended to read as follows: “(b) Agreements shall 
not be carried out under this title which will call for appropriations to reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corporation pursuant to subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, in amounts in excess of $8,250 million; provided that agreements shall not 
be entered into (1) in calendar year 1960 which will call for appropriations to 
reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation in amounts in excess of $1,200 million, 
and (2) in calendar year 1961 which will call for appropriations to reimburse 
Commodity Credit Corporation in amounts in excess of $800 million.” 

“*(2) Section 109 is amended by striking out “1959” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1961’’.’ ” 

We will appreciate having the foregoing inserted in the appropriate spot in 
the record. 

Very truly yours, 
Hersert BE. HArrts II, 
Assistant Legislative Director. 
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FEATURES OF 8. 1711 OPPOSED BY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Lynn. With regard to S. 1711, we do not support the provisions 
of the bill which authorize the United States to enter into 10-year 
commitments to supply food and fiber. This is contained in point 3 
on page 11 of our statement, sir. 

This provision also w ould allow as much as 50 years to pay for this 
food and fiber. We do not recommend that this provision be adopted. 

We recommend that the provision of the bill not be adopted which 
provides that the United States can donate food to foreign countries 
for the stockpiling in those countries to create a national food reserve. 
Countries may already obtain such reserves through title I of Public 
Law 480. 

Senator Green. You recommend that these provisions be cut out of 
the bill. 

Mr. Lynn. That is correct, sir. 

Then with regard to the use of the foreign currencies, generated 
under title I of Public Law 480, we rec ommend that no further ex- 
pansion should be made. We believe, in fact, that the use of these 
foreign currencies has been expanded unduly already. We rec- 
ommend that no further authorization be given for fragmentizing the 
use of these currencies. 

Actually, as a matter of fact, one of the principal uses for these 
currencies should be for market development and, according to our 
best information, there is a lack of these foreign currencies for this 
main purpose. To further fragmentize them would leave even less 
money for market development. 

We oppose the provision of the bill which would transfer the 
administration of Public Law 480 from the Department of Agri- 
culture to a separate agency in the White House and under a Peace 
Food Administrator. 

We believe that the Department of Agriculture has the experts in 
this field, and we think that the administration of Public Law 480, 
even though this law has some implications to our foreign relations, 
should continue with the people trained in agricultural marketing. 

Senator Green. What do you think is the purpose of that provision 
in the bill? 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t know; I don’t know what the purpose was. 

Senator Green. What do you think it may have been? 

Mr. Lynn. It seems to me that it was designed perhaps to divorce 
the administration of this law from the Department of Agriculture, 
and we don’t think that this should be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like, with your permission, for Mr. Harris 
to supplement. 

Senator Green. Certainly. 

Mr. Lynn. I have tried to summarize a long statement. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, just a couple of points, and then if 
there are any questions that the chairman has, we certainly would be 
very happy to answer them. 


DANGERS OF SEPARATE AGENCY TO ADMINISTER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Certainly, one of the results of setting up a separate administration 
to handle a Public Law 480 type of operation would be to divorce 
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the handling of our surpluses from domestic agricultural programs. 
This is what we feel is a very great danger. 

I think we have to remember this, that the accumulation of our 
surpluses is as a direct result of agricultural programs, if you will, 
sir, unrealistic agricultural programs. This was the motivation for 
them, not of trying to feed the hungry of the world. 

When we accumulate these surpluses through unrealistic programs, 
and then we finally turn and say, “My goodness, look at our abun- 
dance; we should distribute it throughout the world in any fashion 
that we can.” 

This would be fine if in the process we did not disrupt commercial 
markets, and if in the process we did not make a lot of enemies. 

The United States has had substantial experience in this past 5 years 
of administering this type of program, and if we have found out 
anything, we found out that it isn’t easy or simple to give away agri- 
cultural products. It is necessary that proper safeguards be provided ; 
it is necessary that we look out for these pitfalls and dangers that go 
along with distributing vast quantities of agricultural products in 
various countries. 


OTHER EXPORTING NATIONS FEEL U.S. PROGRAM DISRUPTING WORLD 
MARKETS 


Senator Green. Will you please illustrate your point? 

Mr. Harris. I think there are many illustrations. The attitude 
of Canada, of other exporting nations, is certainly one of the best illus- 
trations. They feel that in some cases, perhaps rightly, that we have 
disrupted markets to some extent with our programs. 

Senator Green. Have such countries made remonstrances ? 

Mr. Harris. I am sure that the chairman is as familiar with this, as 
we are: The proposal of the administration of having conferences with 
the various exporting nations, I think, is a direct result of this feeling 
that our competitor nations have been quite unhappy. 

They do not mind competing with the American farmer in world 
markets, but somehow they object to competing with the U.S. Treasury 
in world markets. 

Senator Green. Do you think that is a logical distinction ? 

Mr. Harris. I think it is, sir. As soon as we start getting the U.S. 
Treasury into these programs to such a large extent, there are many 
adverse results. In 1952, 15 percent of our agricultural exports moved 
under direct Government programs of one kind or another. Today, 
34 percent of our exports move under special Government programs, 
and in addition, almost half of the remaining exports are subsidized, 

When you get into this situation, then you get into matters of com- 
plex foreign relations where you have to sit down and negotiate with 
other countries and determine this is a fair share of the market or this 
isn’t a fair share of the market. 

This is the quickest way in the world to remove all competition 
from the international field, and to freeze, lock in, trade without regard 
to competitive factors. 

Senator Green. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you, sir. 
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(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Lynn and Mr. Harris 
is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Presented by John C. Lynn, Legislative Director, and Herbert E. Harris II, 
Assistant Legislative Director, July 8, 1959 


We appreciate the opportunity to present the views of Farm Bureau concern- 
ing 8. 1711 which very drastically amends the concept of Public Law 480, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development Act. 


BASIC PROVISIONS OF 8, 1711 


8S. 1711 contains the following basic provisions : 

(1) It would extend the authority to enter into title I foreign currency sales 
for 5 years and increase the authorization by $10 billion, or to a grand total of 
$16,250 million for the duration of the program. 

(2) It would extend title II donations for 5 years and increase the authoriza- 
tion by $1,250 million, or to a grand total of $2,050 million for the duration of 
the program. In addition, the bill would permit donations for purposes other 
than “famine or other urgent or extraordinary requirements.” 

(3) It would authorize the United States to enter into 10-year commitments to 
supply countries with food and fiber, in most cases, whether or not such commodi- 
ties were in surplus. Countries would not be required to start paying for these 
commodities until the 10 years had elapsed and the payment could be extended 
over an additional 40 years. 

(4) The bill would authorize the donation of unstated quantities of surplus 
agricultural products to nations desiring to establish in their country national 
food reserves, and the United States would not only be authorized to pay transpor- 
tation charges for such shipments but also supply the “technical and other assist- 
ance” necessary to construct storage facilities in such countries. The President 
would be authorized indefinitely to replenish these “national food reserves” by 
donations of U.S. farm products. 

(5) Some 10 additional uses for foreign currency generated under title I are 
added by this bill. The foreign currency would be scattered throughout numer- 
ous United States and international agencies. 

(6) This bill moves the administration for this agricultural export program 
from the Department of Agriculture and places it under a “peace food admin- 
istration.” 

These proposed changes are far-reaching and could cause real trouble for the 
United States. 

EXTENT OF U.S. USE OF AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


Farm Bureau has consistently recommended changes in the domestic price 
support and adjustment legislation, designed to avoid the accumulation of un- 
manageable surpluses. We also have supported measures to utilize our farm 
surpluses for the promotion of peace. The United States has had a number of 
programs which were designed to accomplish such an objective. While we 
believe in using food for peace wherever possible, we have come to recognize 
that it is not a simple task, nor one without pitfalls and dangers. The United 
States has had years of experience of trying to use our surpluses in a construc- 
tive and judicious manner. We should build on the knowledge gained from these 
programs. It is foolhardy to disregared this experience. Slogans are not 
enough. Clear policy and careful administrative policies and procedures are a 
requisite to such a program where there are so many relationships to be con- 
sidered. 

Despite the fact that the United States has provided tremendous quantities 
of food and fiber to peoples throughout the free world, we often hear and see 
proposals which imply that nothing is being done in this field. 

The record is clear. Under title I of Public Law 480 we have provided ap- 
proximately $3,250 million. Under title II, $800 million has been authorized for 
donations to countries to help them meet famine and relief requirement. By the 
end of calendar year 1958, over $400 million worth of farm products had been 
sent to such countries. In recent months large shipments have gone to Tunisia, 
Ghana, Lebanon, and Austria. 
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In addition, title III of Public Law 480 authorizes direct distribution of agri- 
cultural products by voluntary relief organizations. In the 4 years of operation 
under Public Law 480, 101 countries have received over $1 billion worth of 
American farm products. For the most part these have been distributed di- 
rectly to those in need. To indicate that the United States has not had a pro- 
gram to use food for peace and to feed the hungry of the world is simply to 
ignore these facts. 

The provisions of S. 1711 completely change the nature of the Public Law 480 
program. “Trade Development” is struck from the title and removed as an ob- 
jective, for all practical purposes. As a substitute there is proposed a multi- 
plicity of overlapping programs, most of which constitute elaborate giveaway 
mechanisms. 

Farm Bureau is opposed to this bill. 


HISTORY, PURPOSES, AND OPERATION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


It might be helpful to briefly review the history of Public Law 480. 

The 1954 policies of Farm Bureau stated: 

“Surplus farm products that cannot be sold abroad for dollars should be 
offered for sale and export through private channels, under limitations deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture, in exchange for local currencies.” 

The committee is familiar with the leading role which Farm Bureau took in 
developing Public Law 480 and the support which we gave toward its enactment 
into law in the 83d Congress. The President signed the bill in July 1954. it 
was designed as a 3-year program and $700 million was authorized for sales for 
foreign currency. This has grown into a 5% year program with an authoriza- 
tion for title I of $6,250 million. 

Other bills were introduced in the 83d Congress which were designed to donate 
large amounts of U.S. agricultural production without regard to the long-term 
benefits of U.S. agriculture and the implications to our allies. In its wisdom, 
Congress rejected such proposals, recognizing that a healthy agricultural econ- 
omy was essential to the United States and to the entire free world. The 
dangers of disrupting world agricultural markets were real then—they are even 
more so now. Nor have American farmers changed their views that they do 
not want to become totally dependent on U.S. Government to export their 
production. 

At its inception, the three main objectives of the Public Law 480 program were 
(1) to reduce surpluses by making possible sales of farm products in addition 
to the normal dollar sales; (2) to establish private trade channels for sales of 
farm products which could be continued with dollar sales after the termination 
of the program; and (3) to use part of the currency received from such sales 
to develop new markets or expand existing markets for farm products. In our 
opinion these original objectives are still sound. 

Through the operation of title I of Public Law 480, over $2 billion worth of 
foreign currency has been generated in foreign countries for use in economic 
development projects. Used wisely, these funds can provide tremendous bene- 
fits to underdeveloped countries. Used unwisely, or accumulated in unreason- 
able amounts, these same funds can present a threat to the economic and fiscal 
stability of a country which could do real damage to our foreign relations. 


TEMPORARY CHARACTER OF PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM SHOULD BE REEMPHASIZED 


The original law establishing Public Law 480 prescribed a temporary program 
with a 3-year limitation. While it has been necessary to extend the law beyond 
this period, Farm Bureau has emphasized that it is imperative to recognize that 
Public Law 480 is a temporary program. Congressional committee reports on 
these extensions also have emphasized this point. 

The report from the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representa. 
tives (Rept. No. 432 dated May 9, 1957) : “This committee would remind those 
in charge of administering this law that it is not intended as a permanent part 
of either our agricultural or our foreign trade program. It is an emergency 
law designed fer the sole purpose of making the best of a bad situation by pro- 
viding for the disposal of agricultural surpluses in a manner which will return 
some benefit—if possible, a permanent benefit—to the United States.” 

Our 1959 policies state in part: 

“We recommend that this law be extended and that adequate funds be pro- 
vided. However, this program should be terminated as soon as our agricultural 
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surplus situation will permit. Public Law 480 was designed as a temporary 
program to help relieve problems caused by unrealistic domestic farm programs. 
It is not a permanent solution nor a satisfactory substitute for trade for dollars. 
So long as Public Law 480 is in effect, its administration should continue under 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

“Sales for foreign currency must not replace sales for dollars. Public Law 
480 sales effort should be directed toward those countries which lack sufficient 
dollar exchange to purchase our farm products. 

“Agriculture’s primary task in the export field is to develop dollar markets 
for its products on a permanent basis. 

“American agriculture must not become permanently dependent on Govern- 
ment export programs. <A program must be formulated to replace foreign cur- 
rency sales with commercial sales for dollars on a gradual basis.” 

Currently Farm Bureau recommends that Public Law 480 be extended for 2 
years and that funds be provided as follows: $1,200 million for fiscal year 1959, 
$800 million for fiscal year 1960. 

Such an action by Congress could have a very healthy effect upon the agricul- 
tural export picture. First, it would give promise to other exporting nations 
that the United States really considered foreign currency sales a temporary 
measure and not a way of life. Second, recipient nations would be put on notice 
that they could not expect to obtain indefinitely their food and fiber needs in 
this manner. 

It is essential that we change from foreign currency to dollar sales as quickly 
as possible, recognizing that this cannot be done abruptly. Congress should give 
a clear indication of the temporary nature of Public Law 480, and the United 
States should program foreign currency sales in such a manner that countries 
would gradually become less dependent on this mechanism. 

This would be a positive, constructive program of helping countries to grow 
into full-fledged trading partners of the United States. This is the road to 
economic growth and permanently increased standards of living. We are 
certain that underdeveloped countries would much prefer this to a total indefi- 
nite dependence on U.S. Government programing under the provisions of Public 
Law 480. 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL AND CUSTOMER NATIONS 


In our statement supporting the beginning of the Public Law 480 program in 
1954, Farm Bureau stated in part: 

“* * * But in so doing, we must always guard against policies that would 
indicate to our foreign customers that we have in mind some giveaway scheme 
for agricultural commodities. We believe that if the executive branch of the 
Government and the Congress should adopt such a large-scale giveaway policy 
it would impair our firm dollar sale of agricultural commodities.” 

We must always keep in mind that American farm products, for the most part, 
compete directly with U.S. industrial export for scarce dollars. 

Many countries of the world are engaged in state trading of one form or 
another. If our foreign customers assume that they can continue to obtain their 
food and fiber needs with local currencies, they will certainly not be interested 
in spending scarce dollars for these agricultural commodities. They will un- 
doubtedly direct a substantial portion of these scarce dollars for the purchase 
of U.S. nonagricultural commodities. 

Foreign countries or domestic producers should not come to depend on easy 
sales through this program, 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL AND COMPETITOR NATIONS 


Objections from competitor nations whose friendship and cooperation is vital 
to the United States and the free world have not been infrequent. Some of these 
nations are very good customers of American farmers and ranchers. However, 
many have recognized that our serious surplus situation required programs to 
move substantial portions of U.S. production into the export markets. In 1954 
Farm Bureau stated: “To indiscriminately dump or give away these huge 
commodity credit stocks would be very disruptive to our efforts in developing 
a coalition of free nations for mutual defense.” 

These competitor nations have been willing to accept such programs as a 
temporary means of alleviating our surplus problem. We can expect adverse 
reactions from them unless we (1) adopt measures to reduce Government stimu- 
lus to surplus production, and (2) begin to show our firm intention to prevent 
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sales for foreign currency from becoming a long-term means of exporting Amer- 
ican farm products. The following excerpt from a June 22 press release of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization illustrates this point: 

“The unfavorable terms of trade of agricultural exporting countries, the report 
says, present ‘formidable obstacles to economic development,’ and serve as a 
brake on the expansion of world trade generally. Low or declining prices for 
agricultural goods were in contrast to the stable or rising cost of nonagricultural 
goods. 

“The committee again laid stress on the need for adjusting national agri- 
cultural policies so as to promote a better balance between supply and demand 
in the international market, and to correct the growing differences in standards 
of living of different countries. Despite action taken so far, the report indicates 
that the basic factors responsible for the maladjustment remain.” 

The steps taken by the President initiating conferences between the exporting 
countries are certainly necessary at this time. We are not using food for peace 
when we disrupt the markets of friendly competing nations by U.S. Government 
programs ; we may be promoting disunity among nations. 

We must face the facts. The production of our present surpluses was not 
motivated by real market needs at home or abroad. They were motivated by 
the continuation of unrealistic government price support programs. Many of 
those who have consistently advocated programs that have been responsible for 
the accumulation of such vast amounts of agricultural commodities now look 
desperately for any avenue of disposing of them, regardless of the longrun con- 
sequence to the American farmers, to friendly nations, or to the U.S. Treasury. 


U.S. AGRICULTURE BECOMING DEPENDENT ON GOVERNMENT EXPORT PROGRAMS 


There is evidence that American agriculture is becoming overdependent on 
Public Law 480 and similar export programs. 

We have been very successful in moving substantial portions of agricultural 
commodities into export markets, but, at the same time we have not been suc- 
cessful in removing the Government incentives for surplus production. As a 
consequence, U.S. farmers have continued to produce those commodities having 
high Government-guaranteed price supports in excess of effective market 
demand. 

Since 1954 approximately $8 billion has been programed under all the titles of 
Public Law 480. Special Government export programs in this amount carry 
with them a tremendous responsibility in regard to normal commercial trade. 

When Public Law 480 was passed on July 10, 1954, CCC had title or held loans 
on about $6 billion worth of agricultural commodities. Today, 5 years later— 
even with this vast movement of food and fiber, under Public Law 480, of over 
$8 billion, CCC stocks are about $9,500 million. 

In fiscal year 1958, 31 percent of our agricultural exports moved under direct 
Government programs. (See attachment I.) In fiscal year 1952, the United 
States exported $3,430 million worth of farm products for dollars. In fiscal 
year 1958, our commercial shipments outside direct Government programs will 
be $1 billion less, or approximately $2,474 million. In fiscal year 1952, 15 per- 
cent of farm exports moved under Government programs; in fiscal year 1959, 34 
percent. 

Attachment II reveals the serious decline in sales for dollars in our export 
markets. Even this is not the whole story. Many of our exports for dollars 
are made possible by subsidizing the sales price. We estimate that approxi- 
mately 70 percent of our agricultural exports were the result of some form of 
Government assistance. For example, during the past fiscal year all of our 
wheat and cotton exports were subsidized. 

Consider the fact that in addition to subsidizing all of our wheat and cotton 
exports, in fiscal year 1958, 65 percent of our wheat exports and 34 percent of 
our cotton exports moved under Public Law 480 or section 402 of the mutual 
security program. 


EXPORT OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS SHOULD BE EXPANDED ON COMMERCIAL BASIS 


The answer to this critical situation is not donating U.S. farm products to 
foreign countries, paying transportation, and financing storage facilities in such 
countries. The answer is not initiating a program of sales on 50-year credits. 
The only real answer is a concerted effort to move toward expanded agricultural 
exports on a commercial basis. This means that we must (1) make some basic 
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changes in some of our domestic price support programs, (2) extend Public Law 
480 on a temporary basis, (3) work hard to develop markets on a more perma- 
nent and unsubsidized basis. 

We must face up te the basic decision in regard to agricultural exports. Do 
we go down the road prescribed in S. 1711 and extend Public Law 480 foreign 
currency sales for 5 years—and thereby encourage the idea of its being a per- 
manent program—and in addition invent new ways to “give away” additional 
agricultural production, or do we utilize these programs to encourage farmers to 
work at maintaining and expanding commercial agricultural exports? We favor 
the latter approach. 

It is important to farmers that this Nation maintain and expand export 
markets for farm products. It is important not only to the producers of the 
export crops but also to the producers of all agricultural commodities. 

If export markets were lost, the 50 million acres of cropland that were used 
for the production of exports last year could be used to grow commodities 
for the domestic market. Then all farmers would lost income. 

Exports mean dollars for farmers. . And agricultural exporting is big busi- 
ness for many other groups in our economy. Shipments of food and fiber for 
fiscal year 1958 required inland transportation, storage, and ocean shipping 
for 32 million tons of cargo. That’s enough to fill 710,000 freight cars or 3,200 
cargo ships. Last year an average of nine ships a day left U.S. ports laden with 
farm products. 

Surpluses will not be eliminated by far-fetched schemes for artificial export 
programs. They will only be corrected when Congress makes up its mind to 
try to stop the flow of Government price-supported commodities into Govern- 
ment bins and warehouses. In the meantime, efforts to increase commercial 
export markets must be greatly expanded. 

Farm Bureau intends to dedicate every effort to expanding real markets at 
home and abroad. An example of this is Farm Bureau’s foreign trade office 
established in Rotterdam, Netherlands last year. This is a direct effort to 
expand old markets and locate new markets for U.S. farmers throughout West- 
ern Evrope. We have already had strong indications that an unrealized poten- 
tial exists for expanded mutually advantageous trade. American farmers ask 
only that they be given the opportunity to work in this manner to expand their 
markets on a commercial basis. 

We believe that the passage of S. 1711 will hinder those efforts. 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF FARM BUREAU 


In summary, we recommend that: 

(1) The Congress put aside short-time political considerations and lend a 
helping hand to agriculture to obtain realistic farm programs. Some Govern- 
ment programs have contributed greatly to the solution to the farm problem and 
have improved farming conditions. However, efforts to fix prices and control 
individual plans of farmers to produce have not been successful. On the con- 
trary, they have created a whole series of new problems, among them the vast 
surpluses of agricultural commodities. 

(2) Public Law 480 in its present form be extended for 2 years with an author- 
ization of $2 billion; $1.2 billion for the first 12 months’ period and $800 million 
for the next annual period. 

(3) The section authorizing the United States to enter into 10-year commit- 
ments to supply countries with food and fiber, whether or not such commodities 
are in surplus, be deleted. This provision authorized a permanent program of 
“sales” on the basis of 50-year credits. Such a program would duplicate title I 
activity and lead inevitably to state trading of U.S. farm products. 

(5) The section of the bill authorizing the donation of large quantities of sur- 
plus agricuitural products to nations desiring to establish in their country na- 
tional food reserves to be deleted. We believe such a large-scale “giveaway” 
program would seriously disrupt commercial markets and deter trade. 

(6) Emphasis be placed on market development in the use of foreign currency 
accumulated under title I of Public Law 480. We believe that the provisions of 
Public Law 480 in its current form are sufficient with regard to uses of foreign 
currency. According to our information, market development projects currently 
underway are having to be curtailed due to the lack of foreign currencies for 
this purpose. To further fragmentize the use of these funds will not serve the 
bests interests of American farmers. 
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We vigorously oppose the provision of the bill that would move the admin- 
istration of the agricultural export program from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and place it under a separate agency to be designated as the Peace Food 
Administration. This change would take the program from those who have 
been trained in agricultural marketing and who have had experience in the 
operational and administrative problems connected with the handling of agri- 
cultural commodities. This provision attempts to divorce agricultural surpluses 
from agricultural programs. We believe that Public Law 480 should be admin- 
istered by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


ATTACHMENT I.—Agricultural exports, fiscal year 1958 


[Millions of dollars estimated] 




















| | | 
Exports | | Pereentage 
Commodity | Total under Gov-| Outside of |under Gov- 
exports ernment programs | ernment 
programs ! | programs 
| 
hE ae haa lane ae IG 724.2 471.7 | 252. 5 | 65.0 
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ee ecucanuaninwlcaueaede ends tae eeaeal 4.1 wi 3.8 7.0 
Cotton _-- acieamanie ibtesicedl 841.0 289. 1 551.9 34.0 
Livestock products (dairy) .- SdpeSebnaetiadeacaphna waa 585. 4 130.8 | 404. 6 31.0 
Vegetable oil and oil seeds___..-_----.------------ 412.9 104.8 308. 1 25.0 
Fruits and vegetables..........-..--.-----.-----.--- 383.1 12.8 | 370.3 3.0 
Si dcncnaddanbdceuchvenssdmceangemages : 343.0 26.1 | 316.9 8.0 
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1 Programs: Public Law 480, all titles, and mutual security program sec. 402. 


ATTACHMENT II.—Agricultural exports under direct Government programs * 














Fiscal year Under Outside of | Potat exports 
programs programs ? 
| 

SE ee ee eee ee eee eee Tne les ll is lia ea ais 623 | 3, 430 | 4, 053 
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1, a | 





1 Public Law 480, all titles: ECA and mutual security programs including sec. 402, 550; USDA sec. 416 
donations; barter. 

2 Includes: Short term credit; sales at less than domestic prices; and export payments in cash or kind 
as well as commercial sales without Government assistance. 

31959 figures estimated. 


Senator Green. The next witness is from the National Planning 
Association—Mr. Lauren Soth, chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Humphrey has just come in, and I will now turn over the chair 
to him. 

Senator Humpurey (presiding). I see that Mr. Harris and Mr. 
Lynn have already testified. 

The next witness will be Mr. Lauren Soth, who is the chairman of 
the National Planning Association’s Agriculture Committee. Mr. 
Soth, it is good to see you sir. We are very pleased to have you 
here. Many of us are familiar with your excellent work and your 
outstanding contributions to a better understanding of agricultural 
problem. T thank you for being with us today. 


43583—59—_—10 
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STATEMENT OF LAUREN SOTH, CHAIRMAN, AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sorn. Mr. Chairman, the views I express here are somewhat 
at odds with those which you just heard, or which were presented 
by the Farm Bureau. 

“Senator Humpnrry. Are the representatives of the Farm Bureau 
still here? 

Mr. Sorn. No; they left. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to comment on the food for peace 
bill, S. 1711, and to present the views of the Agricultural Committee 
of the National Planning Association. 

Our committee has for a number of years been looking into the pos- 
sibilitities of fuller employment of the powerful productive capacity 
of American agriculture in the interests of world development and 
peace, and I think that you, Senator Humphrey, and other members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, will remember that we 
made a study for your committee a couple of years ago on this very 
matter, and at that time we concluded that aid in economic develop- 
ment is the most constructive use of proceeds of sales from foreign 
currencies. 

We believe in most cases the aid should be in the form of long-term 
loans, but in particular circumstances grants are warranted. 

We could make the program more effective, in our opinion, by 
assigning specialists to cooperate with the receiving countries in 
developing methods of distribution which will bring increased con- 
sumption and minimize unfavorable repercussions on domestic prices 
and imports from other countries. 

We believe that cooperation with food deficit countries in estab- 
lishing national food reserves—this is a point that the Farm Bureau 
opposes—we believe that is desirable nd we should develop effective 
methods for doing this. 


NATIONAL FOOD RESERVES PROGRAM AS ADOPTED BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Humpnurey. I might add that 80 nations of the United 
Nations thought it was desirable, too, and the Government of the 
United States at one time though it was desirable. 

It was my duty and privilege to handle this item, for our Govern- 
ment at the U.N. The national food reserves program is a product 
of our Government. It was reluctantly accepted by the U.N. in lieu 
of an international food and fiber reserve; but at least it was a con- 
structive effort. I shall tell you some of the background of it. 

I recall during my service as a delegate to the U.N., I was very 
unhappy over the negative attitude of our Government relating to 
the use of food and fiber on an international basis. I insisted that 
I would not, as a delegate, oppose efforts made by other countries 
to try to do something about the international use of food and fiber. 
One can always resign, you know, as a delegate to the United Nations, 
particularly if one feels strongly enough about an issue. 

As a result of discussions the United States came up with this 
6 aro on national food and fiber reserves. Yet I think you would 

e interested to note that two witnesses from the Government—one 
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from the State Department and one from the Department of Agri- 
culture, both Departments having studied S. 1711—testified critically 
on S. 1711. The State Department’s statement was a completely 
negative document, and yet there is a provision in 8. 1711 relating 
to national food reserves on which they didn’t even comment. The 
roposal to establish national food reserves which was adopted by the 
United Nations was, of course, sponsored by the United States. 

I just thought I would again make this record clear, because I am 
going to try ‘to shame this administration into an acknow ledgment 
of its own proposals, even if they happen to creep into a bill ‘intro- 
duced by some of us who are not necessarily waving the banner of 
the administration. 

You may go ahead now, Mr. Soth. 


FOOD SURPLUSES CAN BE IMPORTANT INSTRUMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Sorn. Well, the events of the last 2 years have strengthened 
our committee’s belief that the use of food surpluses to strengthen 
the economies of the poorer countries can be an important long-range 
element of our foreign policy. 

We have reviewed it again recently and issued a recent report on 
this. The supply situation now is even more conducive to this type 
of foreign aid than in 1957. Agricultural output in this country 
continued to far outpace domestic consumer demand. At the cur- 
rent level of prices of farm products about 6 to 8 percent of our total 
production cannot be sold through commercial channels and is being 
diverted to Government storage or to noncommercial disposal in this 
country or abroad. Long-range projections of production trends, 
taking into account the rapid rate of technological advance in agri- 
culture, indicate that this degree of surplus, on the order of 6 to 8 
percent, will persist for some year ahead. 

The Government now has about $8 billion invested in farm prod- 
ucts, accumulated under price support programs, and the end is not 
yet insight. It seems likely that the total will soon pass $10 billion. 

Another huge grain crop, especially of corn, will be harvested this 
year. Prices of farm products which rose temporarily during 1957 
and 1958 are now heading downward again. 

The grain surpluses are now beginning to be converted into over- 
supply ‘of livestock and livestock products. Already we have seen a 
serious crisis in the poultry and egg business. Hogs will be next, and 
a buildup of beef cattle numbers points toward a recession in beef 
prices within the next few years. 

Agricultural price supports and storage programs have shielded 
farmers from some of the effects of their own abundant production. 

Dr. Walter Wilcox of the Library of Congress Legislative Refer- 
ence Service has estimated that net farm incomes might be as much 
as 25 percent lower than they are today if these programs were not 
operating. 

I would like to point out that the price supports on a few crops 
have been of much wider benefit to farmers as a whole than is com- 
monly realized. It is often stated that the income-raising effects 
accrue only to producers of the so-called basic crops. 

However, if the capital, land, and labor being used in producing 
wheat, corn, and cotton, and other supported crops, were not so used, 
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they would be producing other crops and livestock, increasing the * 


supplies in those lines and bringing prices down. 


FOOD SURPLUS TREND REQUIRES PRICE SUPPORTS AND OVERSEAS FOOD 
PROGRAM 


Farm price supports, as we have had them in this country, may not 
be the most efficient possible method of protecting farm income—I 
will even agree that they are cumbersome and messy at times—but 
we should not forget they provide some help to agriculture in a period 
of serious oversupply and maladjustment. 

I say this to reemphasize the long run nature of the farm surplus 
problem. This country is likely to pmreve food considerably in 
excess of domestic nutritional needs for as far ahead as the most 
competent students of production trends can see, perhaps a quarter 
of a century or more. 

Without any farm supports this situation would mean a drastic 
decline in farm income and a depression in agriculture even though 
we were in the midst of general national prosperity. 

With the kind of supports we now have, we are still likely to have 
lower income in the next few years, but not necessarily disaster, and 
we will have under these programs a continued pileup of stocks of 
farm products in Government warehouses. 

Either way, it seems to me that the case is a strong one from the 
viewpoint of domestic policy for vigorous efforts to make more use 
of our farm products overseas. 

We are going to have the excess production, excluding the possi- 
bility of work ble, acceptable farm production controls. 

So it will make sense to try to find constructive uses for this surplus. 

Let me note in passing that this supply situation in agriculture is 
largely a consequence of long-range public programs for research and 
education. The general public, through Government, has been pump- 
ing new knowledge, really a form of capital, into agriculture for more 
than half a century. 

In effect, society has been telling farmers to produce more. Now 
that farmers have responded so magnificently to this drive for better 
technology, the rest of us cannot in fairness leave farmers to go it 
alone and adjust to the market situation. 

Besides, there is a great need for the surplus farm production of the 
United States if statesmanship is only resourceful enough to bring the 
surpluses and the needs together. 

he United States now has considerable experience in this busi- 
ness, with postwar relief programs, the Marshall plan, the Mutual 
Security Act, and Public Law 480. These programs have been of 
great advantage to the recipient countries, but they have been ex- 
pedient, temporary, and unpredictable, and they have not done much 
more than raise consumption level and have not been tied in directly 
to economic development projects sufficiently, in our opinion. 





UNITED STATES SHOULD INITIATE LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


The Agriculture Committee of NPA believes the United States is 
now ready to initiate, in cooperation with other countries, some long- 
range planning in this field, planning so as to provide the maximum 
lift to economic development in the receiving countries. 


| 
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We believe the United States should be prepared to make policy 
commitments with respect to the form of programs, eligibility of re- 
cipients, price concessions, and the use of the local currency received 
from sale of our farm products. 

This proposed legislation recognizes that mary of the techniques 
and institutional arrangements of the Public Law 480 programs are 
good and will be useful in the future. 

In our opinion, the food-for-peace bill which is now before this 
committee is a great step forward in foreign assistance programs. It 
builds well upon the experience of recent years with Public Law 480, 
and it does several things which our study group believes are essen- 
tial. 

One is, and this is very important, that it makes possible a longer 
range commitment than under the old program, and all I have to do 
is just to mention India and the 5-year plans to indicate the impor- 
tance of this. 

It would be possible under this new legislation to give India a 
definite commitment over a planning period for a given quantity 
of wheat, for example. With a billion and a quarter bushels of wheat 
on hand before our new crop is harvested, we can certainly spare the 
wheat. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I was amazed to find in the Department 
of Agriculture testimony, and again this morning from the Farm 
Bureau, the idea that this is a temporary situation and should be 
dealth with on a temporary basis. 

With this grain we have got on hand and what we can see ahead, 
it doesn’t look very temporary to me. 

Senator Humpurey. It depends upon whether you have a Methuse- 
lahn or a Malthusian philosophy; if you think you are going to live 
until you are 800, it is rather temporary. 

Mr. Sorn. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. But for those who aspire for three score and 
ten, throwing in perhaps half a dozen years, it doesn’t seem very 
temporary. 

Mr. Soru. The period covered in this bill is from July 1, 1959, 
to June 30, 1964, and I think this is a vast improvement, but I would 
raise a question as to whether even this is long enough. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think you are right. I don’t think it is, 
but you mustn’t go too far down here in Washington because it 
frightens people. We only took 5 years for that reason. 


GOVERNMENT COULD BUY FOODS NOT IN SURPLUS 


Mr. Soru. One point I should like to make—and this is a point 
that we consider very important—that the food-for-peace bill pro- 
vides that farm products not technically in surplus—that is, those 
in Government warehouses—could be purchased by the Government 
and could be used in foreign development projects. 

To make the most effective use of our high carbohydrate foods, 
such as grains, proteins are needed to go with them. The Govern- 
ment should have this authority to buy foods to balance out the foods 
in surplus storage. And what do you call a surplus, anyway? Iam 
from Iowa, and the hog situation coming up looks like a surplus to 
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me, even though it is not technically pork stored in the Government 
coolers 

We are going to have a surplus and it is going to show up in very 
low prices of hogs. 

I don’t see why, with the plentiful nourishing food of this kind, 
why the Government should not buy pork to supplement wheat and 
starchy foods in Public Law 480 type agreements with other countries. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER EXPORTING NATIONS AND U.N. GUIDANCE 


The food for peace bill properly puts emphasis on cooperation with 
other food exporting countries and with the United Nations. I agree 
with the Farm Bure sau on this, that the United States has incurred 
ill will unnecessarily in recent years by heedless sales of grain and 
other products for soft currencies without enough consideration to 
the interest of other allied countries and consultation with these coun- 
tries. Many of them depend on farm exports for their livelihood. 

Many countries which badly need planning help and administrative 
guidance do not like to accept strings, so called, with aid from the 
United States, because it may seem to come of their politicians to be 
dollar imperialism. They are more willing, I believe, to accept this 
guidance from United Nations agencies. 

We believe that the United States should urge the U.N. to help 
needy countries develop plans for use of farm surpluses i in economic 
development. projects. 


USE OF LOCAL CURRENCY FOR EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS ACTIVITIES 


In closing, I should like to especially urge the enactment of the 
proposed section authorizing the use of currency obtained from sale 
of farm products for exchange-of-persons activities. I am personally 
much interested in this, Senator Humphrey, because I am connected 
with the Institute of International Education and their committee 
on Educational Interchange Policy, and I believe that this would be 
a very constructive use of this soft currency. 

Both from the view of encouraging economic development and from 
the view of improving international understanding, economic de- 
velopment surely should be broadly defined, as I believe it to be in 
this bill, and should cover expenditures for research, education, and 
vocational training. 

Thank you very much. 


UNITED NATIONS ASSISTANCE IN DEVELOPING PLANS TO USE FARM 
SURPLUSES 


Senator Humemrey. Mr. Soth, I refer to a suggestion you make, and 
I quote from your testimony, “We believe that the United States 
should urge the U.N. to help needy countries develop - ylans for use 
of farm surpluses in economic development projects.” This is a pro- 
posal which fits very nicely into the U.N. special fund activity under 
the guidance of Paul Hoffman. I have talked with Mr. Hoffman 
about these matters and, as you know, the special fund essentially 
does surveys and formulates plans for the more effective use of eco- 
nomic development assistance in recipient countries or in other coun- 
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tries which are going to chart a new course of industrial or agricul- 
tural programing. pia 

It is true that with the cooperation of U.N. specialized agencies— 
the technical assistance agency and the U.N. special fund agency— 
there is a great deal that could be done in terms of integrating the 
farm commodities and the currencies generated therefrom into the 
total economic planning of a country. 

Mr. Sorn. I agree, and I think that much of our surplus food 
could be used as a prime mover in agricultural progress in these 
countries. 

Senator Humpurey. Indeed. 

Mr. Soru. Tied in directly toward land reclamation and other ag- 
ricultural development projects. 

The FAO and WHO, both U.N. agencies, have an important role 
in this kind of planning, I believe. 

Senator Humpnurery. I have a feeling—and it is one based not just 
upon superficial study, but upon some sincere effort to understand and 
to know what is going on—that our Government tends, except on 
certain occasions, to bypass these U.N. specialized agencies. I don’t 
mean that we ignore them; I mean that we utilize them only 
occasionally. 

For example, here we are involved with friendly nations in very 
serious negotiations relating to wheat. I am pleased there has been 
this negotiation here in Washington on this matter. I think this is 
a good sign. It should have been done a long time ago. We waited 
many years; this is the fifth year of Public Law 480. This could and 
should have been done the very first year. But be that as it may, at 
long last it is being done. 

Here we have an instrumentality for this type of planning—we 
have the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Na- 
tions and our leadership in FAO is very important in light of the 
tremendous problems of agricultural economics that we face, and the 
tremendous technology of agricultural production with which we 
are blessed. 

I say these things in the hope that some day we will fully utilize 
these facilities that are at our disposal or at our command. 


ARTICLE BY HENRY WALLACE AND NPA REPORT 


Mr. Sorn. Mr. Chairman, have you seen this article by Henry Wal- 
lace on this subject ? 

Senator Humpnurey. No, I have not. 

Mr. Sorn. I recommend that to the committee’s attention as a state- 
ment of interest and significance. 

Senator Humpurey. May I keep this? 

Mr. Sorn. You may. 

Senator Humprurey. I should like to read it and to make it avail- 
able to my colleagues. 

Mr. Wallace was a very outstanding Secretary of Agriculture. I 
think sometimes the Nation longs for the days when we had vision and 
practicality in the Department of Agriculture. It is a happy coinci- 
dence when you have both; it is a tragedy when you have neither. 
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tries which are going to chart a new course of industrial or agricul- 
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there is a great deal that could be done in terms of integrating the 
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Mr. Sorn. I agree, and I think that much of our surplus food 
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Mr. Soth, you skipped over a few paragraphs in this statement. Is 
it agreeable with you if they are included, because there are references 
that I think will be helpful. 

Mr. Sorn. The oo thing may be included, and I will be glad to 
supply copies of our committee report. 

Senator Humrurey. I would like to have copies of the most recent 
committee report. We have your study that you did for the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. Soru. I will see that you get the other, too. 

Senator Humpurey. In fact, as an educator and as the chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee of NPA, you might want to send a copy 
of that to our colleagues with a little covering note. 

Mr. Sorn. I will dothat. 

Senator Humrurey. I know that Members of Congress are more 
responsive to educators than they are to their colleagues on occasion. 

Mr. Soru. I haven’t noticed that. 

Senator Humrurey. Haven’t you? 

Mr. Sorn. No. [Laughter. ] 


RECOMMENDATION IN 1957 NPA STUDY 


Senator Humpnrey. The body of recommendations of the NPA 
study of 1957 has been noted earlier in the testimony of yesterday, but 
I notice one point where you state : 

“We mal make the program more effective by assigning specialists 
to cooperate with the receiving countries in developing methods of 
distribution which will bring increased consumption, and minimize 
unfavorable repercussions on domestic prices and other imports.” 
This is the kind of a technical service that could be extended at the 
distributive level. 

Mr. Sorn. Instead of sending salesmen out. 

Senator Humpurey. We need both. I think it is good to have our 
salesmen, in a sense, but we also ought to have people who are able to 
teach others how best to use these commodities. 

I know that in business after a good salesman operates, there is a 
followup plan. For example, if you have new equipment, they teach 
you how to run it. 

Mr. Sorn. I am just suggesting that we ought to put the emphasis 
on development as a part of our foreign policy effort in these coun- 
tries, and not so much on getting rid of the stuff and selling it. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes—the emphasis should be on use of the 
commodities. 


DISTRIBUTION AND STORAGE OF GOODS IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Senator Humrnurey. One of the problems that we have faced in 
many countries is that of distribution. There is, for example, a 
lack of communications and transportation systems in underdeveloped 
countries and storage facilities inadequate for large enough quantities 
to meet the food needs of the people. 

Do you see any reason why our country should not be able to assist 
in development of storage facilities in these areas of the world where 
we say we have friends and allies, and where we are seeking to combat 
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the inroads of Communist infiltration and subversion, and, at the same 
time, trying to help lift the standard of living for the people? 

Mr. Soru. I think we should do it, and I think we should go 
further and develop help on inplant feeding programs, school lunch 
programs, feeding programs in vocational schools, and that sort of 
thing right on this point of making effective use of the stuff. 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES OVERSEAS VIS-A-VIS EXPENDITURES FOR USE OF 
FOOD SURPLUSES 


Senator Humpurey. Yes. You know we have spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars in Europe building what we call the infrastructure 
of NATO. 

Now, a good general just would not think of stationing troops in 
large installations overseas for a considerable period of time without 
buildin depots and supply lines. We have put in cables, pipelines, 
gas tanks, and underground storage facilities. When I was in Naples, 

taly, a couple of years ago they told me about the huge new trans- 
oceanic cables we were putting in, the telephone systems we have put 
in, and other vast expenditures of the American taxpayers’ money 
for common defense. 

I voted for this money and I am not complaining about what we 
did. But when we get around to the subject of the use of surplus 
food we hear people around here say it is a difficult matter—that we 
don’t know how to do this, or we shouldn’t do this. 

Mr. Sorn. That comes from looking at it as a sort of emergency, 
temporary thing, doesn’t it, instead of viewing it as a long-range part 
of our foreign policy ? 

Senator Humrurey. Either that or mental paralysis. I am very 
blunt about this. I am getting rather fed up with this kind of sticki- 
ness, this unwillingness to use imagination. If one doesn’t have 
imagination, then I don’t want to criticize, for one should not be un- 
kind to people who just are not blessed with some of these attributes. 
But if one has imagination, intelligence, and know-how, he either 
ought to use them or ought to be chastised for not using them in the 
kind of a world in which we live. 


NEED FOR LONG-TERM PROGRAMING IN FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Sorn. There are two programs, in my opinion, definitely which 
need long-term programing, planning, and both of them—well, one of 
them was knocked out the other day on the Development Loan Fund. 
I don’t know what will happen to this one, but I certainly hope this 
can go through as a start toward long-range planning in this field. 

Senator Humpnrey. The administration was against the long-term 
Development Loan Fund; but they were for an ad infinitum authori- 
zation for military assistance yesterday. We have an open end, un- 
limited authorization for military assistance in the mutual security 
bill. That had administration support. 

Mr. Sorn. I thought the administration was for a long-range Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. 

Senator Humpurey. If they were, it is a carefully guarded secret. 
They are, perhaps, for it theoretically, but not when we vote for it. 
Otherwise we would have it. 
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Mr. Soru. You certainly could interpret statements made by the 
President as favoring this kind of thing. 

Senator Humpnrey. Except on the day that we voted, and that was 
when the pay dirt came up, you see. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE'S VIEWS ON FUTURE FARM PRODUCTION 


Now, I wonder, have you ever confided to the Department of Agri- 
culture your views as a respected editor and as at least a layman’s 
expert on agricultural matters? Have you confided to them what you 
think will be the degree of surplus that will persist for some years to 
come 4 

Mr. Sorn. Yes, sir; I have made by views available to them. 

Senator Humrnrey. Have any of them ever come out to Iowa and 
taken a look around to see whether or not we will have extra produc- 
tion for the years tocome? Did they stop long enough to really look 
around ? 

Mr. Sorn. Well, the people, the agricultural economists, the tech- 
nical people in the Department know this very well. It is in their 
own reports. 

Senator Humpnrey. What does the study out at Ames show? 

Mr. Sorn. The Agricultural Adjustment Center? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. What do they prognosticate as to future 
production ¢ 

Mr. Sorn. This is accepted throughout the agricultural economic 
profession as a reasonable estimate of the situation, the people at 
Ames, the technical people in the Department of Agriculture, and 


others. I would like to call attention to “The Pioneering Study of 
Production Trends,” by Dr. Black, of Harvard, and Dr. Bonnen, of 
Michigan State University, which NPA published, on projecting 
supply and demand trends for about 15 years ahead. 

Senator Humrnrey. And do those trends indicate that there will be 
an excess of supply over demand ? 


Mr. Sorn. Excluding really effective, acceptable production con- 
trols; yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. All the production controls which have been 
advocated that I have seen also included allowing farmers to produce 
for the world market. Therefore, there are two kinds of production: 
One kind produces at a higher price for the folks at home, and the 
other is a sort of general, open-end production for the world market. 
No matter how you define it, that is still production; it is still on the 
market, it still affects price, it still is available. 


FARM SURPLUS PROBLEM NOT PASSING 


It is very discouraging to me, Mr. Soth, that I can’t seem to get it 
driven through the minds of the policymakers of this Government that 
we have a problem here which is going to exist well over a year. Of 
course, they have been trying to make us believe that many situations 
are temporary—I sat in this committee room in 1953 when they came 
in and said, “We are now going to start to liquidate Mutual Security.” 
Each year we were told, “This is just about the end of the line.” Now 
finally, after about 6 or 7 years, we are being told maybe foreign aid 
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will last another 25 years. One of the reasons we have had this 
trouble is because we have been deceiving ourselves. 

Now in your responsible position as a public information officer, 
so to speak, on a great newspaper in the agricultural area of the Mid- 
west, do you see any possibility within the next 5 years of bringing 
production into balance with demand? By “demand,” I mean domes- 
tic consumption, normal dollar exports, and the reserves which are 
required under law. 

Mr. Sorn. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Humrurey. Do you know anybody with the brains of a 
March hare who does? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Sorn. I don’t know much about the brains of March hares. 

Senator Humrnurey. Let me put it this way, then—the judgment 
of a March hare. 

Mr. Sorn. I don’t know any knowledgeable people in agriculture 
that do think so, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, then, why do we not plan on the basis 
of what the facts are, rather than conjure up some sort of palatable 
potion of facts that we can swallow ? 

Mr. Soru. I can’t see any reason why we should not. 


UNITED STATES WON’T FACE FACTS ON DURATION OF FARM SURPLUS 


Senator Humpurey. I hope that you will keep telling the agricul- 
tural officials of our Government, just as you have been, about the dura- 
tion of the farm surplus problem, because I think that one of the real 
tragedies in this country today is the unwillingness to face up, one, 


to the competition that we are up against now and will continue to 
have in the days to come from the Soviet Union, and two, the economic 
realities at home. 

This Nation is duping itself on these unrealistic tranquilizers and 
won’t face up to the facts. What do you do with a State Department 
and a Department of Agriculture that come in here, look you coldly 
in the eye, and just say, “1 year,” just like at the end of 1 year we shall 
have the millennium. 

What would you do if you were in my position ? 

Mr. Sorn. I would continue to press for at least a 5-year planning 
program and try to extend it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. I felt that you might be of that 
mind, and I can tell you I am going to press and I am going to be a 
little tougher each day. 

I think, Mr. Soth, that is about as much of your time as we should 
take. I am very grateful for your testimony, and I hope that you will 
send the report around, as was suggested, to some of the members of 
Congress. 

Mr. Sorn. I will doso. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Thank you. Mr. Soth, while you are here in 
Washington, I hope you will stop over at the State Department and 
the Department of Agriculture and give them your valued judgment 
as to the possibility of future farm production. I want to encourage 
you to make that trip. I am not sure it will be helpful, but try it. 

Mr. Sorn. I go over there all the time, I will say that. 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you again, Mr. Soth. 
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(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Soth is as follows :) 


FarM SURPLUSES FoR ForeEIGN EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


(Statement by Lauren Soth, editor of the editorial pages, Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, and chairman, Agriculture Committee, National Planning Asso- 
ciation) 


I am grateful for this opportunity to comment on the food-for-peace bill, 
8S. 1711, and to present the views of the agriculture committee of the National 
Planning Association. First, let me say that in my opinion “food for peace” 
is an excellent, descriptive name for this program of using American farm 
abundance to promote and assist economic development in the poorer countries 
of the world. It is a bipartisan, or nonpartisan, phrase which truly reflects 
the American spirit of friendly, humanitarian aid to the less fortunate. 

America has many times used food as a weapon of peace, by both private and 
public action. During and since World War II the bountiful production from 
American farms has been employed in the national interest to fight famine, 
curb unrest, facilitate recovery from the devastation of war. Too often we look 
upon the overproduction of agriculture as a curse instead of realizing it as a 
blessing and trying to maximize its potentialities for good in the world. 

The agriculture committee of NPA has for a number of years been looking 
into the possibilities of fuller employment of the powerful productive capacity 
of American agriculture in the interests of world development and peace. Mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee will remember a study made for 
the committee by NPA in 1957. At that time, we concluded: 

“Aid in economic development is the most constructive use for proceeds from 
sales for foreign currencies. In most cases the aid should be in the form of 
long-term loans, but in particular circumstances grants are warranted. A 
sound policy regarding the utilization of foreign currencies which will accrue 
from loan repayments is needed. 

“We could make the program more effective by assigning specialists to co- 
operate with the receiving countries in developing methods of distribution which 
will bring increased consumption, and minimize unfavorable repercussions on 
domestic prices and other imports. 

“Cooperation with food-deficit countries in establishing national food reserves 
and developing effective methods of managing them is desirable. 

“Frequent and frank consultations with other exporting countries would 
keep us on guard against adverse effects on their experts, and might point the 
way toward international cooperation in some phases of the program.” 

Events of the last 2 years have strengthened our belief that the use of food 
surpluses to strengthen the economies of the poorer countries can be an im- 
portant long-range element of our foreign policy. 


PRESENT SUPPLY OF FARM PRODUCTS CONDUCIVE TO AGRICULTURAL “FOREIGN AID” 


The supply situation now is even more conducive to this type of foreign aid 
than in 1957. Agricultural output in this country continues to far outpace 
domestic consumer demand. At the current level of prices of farm products, 
about 6 to 8 percent of total production cannot be sold through commercial 
channels and is being diverted to Government storage or to noncommercial dis- 
posal in this country or abroad. Long-range projections of production trends, 
taking into account the rapid rate of technological advance in agriculture, in- 
dicate that this degree of surplus will persist for some years ahead. 

The Government now has about $9 billion invested in farm products, ac- 
cumulated under price-support programs, and the end is not yet. It seems likely 
that the total will soon pass $10 billion. Another huge grain crop, especially 
of corn, will be harvested this year. Prices of farm products, which rose during 
much of 1957 and 1958, are now heading downward again. The grain surpluses 
are beginning to be converted into oversupply of livestock and livestock products. 
Already, we have seen a serious crisis in the poultry and egg business. Hogs 
will be next, and the buildup of beef cattle numbers points toward a recession 
in beef prices within a few years. 


GOVERNMENT PRICE SUPPORT AND STORAGE PROGRAMS 


Agricultural price supports and storage programs have shielded farmers from 
some of the effects of their own abundant production. Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, 
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of the Library of Congress legislative reference staff, has estimated that net 
farm incomes might be as much as 25 percent lower than they are today if these 
programs were not operating. 

The price supports on a few crops have been of wider benefit to farmers as 
a whole than is commonly realized. It is often stated that the income-raising 
effects accrue only to producers of the so-called basie crops. However, if the 
eapital, land, and labor being used in producing wheat, corn, cotton, and other 
supported crops were not so used, they would be producing other crops and 
livestock, increasing the supplies in those lines and bringing prices down. The 
farm price supports may not be the most efficient possible method of protecting 
farm income. I will even agree that they are cumbersome and messy. But they 
do provide some help to agriculture in a period of serious oversupply and mal- 
adjustment. 

AGRICULTURAL OVERSUPPLY WILL CONTINUE 


Let me reemphasize the longrun nature of the farm surplus problem. This 
country is likely to produce food considerably in excess of domestic nutritional 
needs for as far ahead as the most competent students of production trends can 
see—perhaps a quarter of a century or more. Without any farm supports, this 
would mean a drastic decline in farm income and a depression in agriculture 
in the midst of general national prosperity. With the kind of supports now 
in effect, it will mean somewhat lower farm income—but not disaster—and a 
continued pileup of stocks of farm products in Government warehouses. 

Either way, it seems to me the case, from the viewpoint of domestic policy, 
for vigorous efforts to make more use of our farm products overseas is a strong 
one. We are going to have the excess production—excluding the possibility of 
workable, acceptable farm production controls—so it will make sense to try 
to find constructive uses for it. 

Let me note in passing that this supply situation in agriculture is largely a 
consequence of long-range public programs of research and education. The 
general public, through Government, has been pumping new knowledge—really 
a form of capital—into agriculture for more than half a century, in effect, telling 
farmers to produce more. Now that farmers have responded so magnificently 
to this drive for better technology, the rest of us cannot in fairness leave farmers 
to “go it alone” and “adjust’”’ themselves to the market situation. 

Besides, there is a great need for the surplus farm production of the United 
States, if statesmanship is only resourceful enough to bring the surpluses and 
the needs together. Many struggling countries of Asia, Africa, and South America 
desperately need more and better food in order to achieve the economic advances 
they aspire to. We, the Canadians, and other farm surplus-producing coun- 
tries of the free world have the food. It is in the interest of all of us to 
solve this seemingly simple, but in practice so difficult, equation. 


PAST EXPERIENCE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR UTILIZING FARM SURPLUSES OVERSEAS 


The United States now has considerable experience in this business, with 
postwar relief programs, the Marshall plan, the Mutual Security Act, and 
Public Law 480, These programs have been of great advantage to the recipient 
countries. But they have been expedient, temporary, and unpredictable. They 
have not done much more than raise consumption levels and have not been tied 
in directly to economic development projects. 

The agriculture committee of NPA believes the United States is now ready 
to initiate, in eooperation with other countries, some long-range planning in 
this field—planning so as to get the maximum “lift” to economic development 
in the receiving countries. 

We believe the United States should be prepared to make policy commitments 
with respect to the form of programs, eligibility of recipients, price concessions, 
and use of the local currency received from sale of our farm products. 

Many of the techniques and institutional arrangements of the Public Law 480 
programs will be useful in the future. The sales for soft currency, for example, 
have proved to be a valuable invention. But it will be much more valuable if 
it can be used in a long-range economic development program where both parties 
know what to expect. 

FOOD FOR PEACE BILL 


The food for peace bill, which is now before the committee, is a great step 
forward in foreign assistance programs. It builds well upon the experience of 
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recent years with Public Law 480. It does several things which our NPA 
group believes are essential. 

One is that it makes possible a longer range commitment than under the 
old program. Just to mention India’s tight 5-year plans—an attempt to demon- 
strate for Asia that economic progress can be made with democratic methods— 
is enough to dramatize the importance of this change. Under this food for peace 
bill it would be possible for India to definitely figure on a certain quantity 
of wheat, for example, for the duration of a planning period. 

With a billion and a quarter bushels of wheat on hand before our new crop is 
harvested, we can certainly spare the wheat. We also could spare quite a bit 
of corn from our reserve of about 1.8 billion bushels, since a new crop of nearly 
4 billion bushels seems probable this year. 

The period provided in this bill is from July 1, 1959, to June 30, 1964. This 
is a vast improvement, but I raise the question whether this is long enough. 

The food for peace bill provides that farm products not technically in sur- 
plus, that is, in Government warehouses, could be purchased by the Government 
and used for foreign development projects. This is a most important provision. 
To make the most effective use of high carbohydrate foods, such as grains, pro- 
teins are needed to go with them. The Government should have the authority 
to buy foods to balance out the foods in surplus storage. Besides, the difference 
is only in semantics. The hog surplus situation next year is likely to be a 
serious one, even if there is not a lot of pork in Government coolers. The “sur- 
plus” will show up in low prices of hogs. 

The food for peace bill properly puts emphasis on cooperation with other food- 
exporting countries and with the United Nations. The United States has in- 
curred ill will unnecessarily in recent years by heedless sales of grain and other 
products for soft currency without enough consideration to and consultation 
with allied countries who depend on farm exports for their livelihood. 

Many countries which badly need planning help and administrative guidance 
do not like to accept such “strings” with aid from the United States, because 
it may seem to be “dollar imperialism.” They are more willing to accept this 
guidance from U.N. agencies. We believe that the United States should urge 
the U.N. to help needy countries develop plans for use of farm surpluses in 
economic development projects. 

In closing this statement, I should like to especially urge the enactment of the 
proposed section authorizing the use of currency obtained from sales of farm 
products for exchange of persons activities. 

This would be a wise use of this money, both from the view of encouraging 
economic development and from the view of improving international under- 
standing. Economic development surely should be broadly defined—as I be- 
lieve it to be in this bill—to cover expenditures for research, education, and 
vocational training. 


Senator Humrurey. The next witness is Robert Nathan. Mr. 
Nathan, how are you? 

Mr. Naruan. Fine, thank you, sir. 

Senator Hu MPHREY. We are glad to see you. 

Mr. Nathan is the national chairman of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, and he will now testify on S. 1711. We are very happy 
to have you here. I may add that Mr. Nathan is one of our most 
eminent and respected economists, and has had many years of service 
in the Federal Government. I believe that you were the assistant to 
the ane and beloved Judge Vinson; is that not right? 

Mr. Narnan. That is right, in the Office of War Mobilization. 

Senator Humrurey. You must recall the days of the War Food 
Administration, then. 

Mr. NATHAN. Very well; yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Please proceed, Mr. Nathan. I will have some 
questions to ask you later. 

Mr. Naruan. Thank you, Senator Humphrey. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. NATHAN, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Narnwan. In addition to identifying myself as chairman of 
the Americans for Democratic Action, 1 want to state in accordance 
with the requirements of the Foreign Agents Registration Act, that 
I am personally registered and my company is also registered on be- 
half of Vietnam, Colombia, and Israel as serving those countries in 
economic programing. In the past we have worked also for Burma, 
Korea, France, and other foreign countries, and in some measure what 
I say today is based on the benefit of observations we have made while 
serving abroad for many governments. 

Senator Humrnrey. Your service for these countries makes you an 
extremely knowledgeable and informative witness. 

Mr. Naruan. We have had quite a bit of experience working with 
these governments in relation to Public Law 480. 


FOOD FOR PEACE PROPOSAL MORE FORWARD LOOKING THAN PAST PROGRAMS 


I just want to say briefly about the law itself, Mr. Chairman, that 
we in ADA have been in favor of positive economic programs and 
cooperation from the very beginning of the Marshall plan, and, if 
anything, we have felt that the programs have not been as adequate, 
as imaginative, as forward looking as they should have been in mag- 
nitude and scope, and we feel that in some real measure this food for 
peace program does measure up to the kind of positive and construc- 
tive program we need. 

We feel that it would be disastrous for the United States, in view 
of its own history, in view of the world circumstances, and in view 
of the needs of the world, to fail in any degree to measure up to what 
the world needs and what we need to do about the food picture. 


INFLOW OF FOREIGN HELP IN EARLY AMERICA 


I would like to state also, Mr. Chairman, that it is our feeling that 
sometimes we in the United States feel that we have sort of accom- 
plished everything by our own brains and imagination and muscle, 
and that the underdeveloped countries ought somehow to come up by 
their own ability, and the United States ought to play no positive or 
constructive part in making available some of our resources. 

I can’t help but think that if one were to analyze and interpret 
American history, one would find in a very substantial measure our 
own economic growth and our own economic progress can be traced to 
a kind of point 4 program and a kind of a development fund program, 
and a kind of incentives for investment program that we are now 
engaged in providing for other countries; that the earlier stages of 
American economic Jovelepensnt were stages of a tremendous inflow 
of talent and know-how through immigrants, and also very substan- 
tial capital inflow. And today when the underdeveloped countries of 
the world need capital and need know-how, I think it would be con- 
sistent with how we benefited in the past, for us to go all out for 


those abroad who need this help. 
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As far as the Food for Peace Act is concerned, we feel it should 
have the fullest support of all Americans. As the legislation says, 
our agricultural abundance is a blessing, and it ought to be used for 
the service of mankind, and we thus particularly and wholeheartedly 
support the legislation, Mr. Chairman, without any qualification. 

| would like to make a few very specific comments, however, with 
respect to particular features of the act. 


PROGRAMS NEED TO BE PUT ON LONG-TERM BASIS 


First of all, concerning the 5-year program,I share very much your 
views, Mr. Chairman, that if you are going to do any kind of intelli- 
gent planning and looking ahead in the future, one has to get away 
from these annual programs, annual appropriations and annual au- 
thorizations. 

Nobody can undertake development planning in any constructive 
sense on a year-to-year basis. 

Further in this field of agriculture what obviously we are trying 
to do is not only to make available our agricultural abundance to 
those who need these products, but we obviously want to get the other 
exporting nations, as this law says, to cooperate; we want to avoid 
disrupting normal marketing channels, coal we want, it seems to me, 
also to help the underdeveloped countries increase their agricultural 
production so that they can more fully meet their needs. 

If these are really our objectives, it seems to me clear that one has 
to look beyond the year-to-year basis or it is going to be rather fruit- 
less. 

In this point of view as you have indicated already this morning, 
Mr. Chairman, it is clear that we are going to have agricultural sur- 
pluses for many years to come, and from that point of view it is 
absurd that we do not, therefore, do a programing job consistent 
with those prospects, and certainly from the point of view of the 
purchasing countries and from the point of view of the alternative 
sources of supply countries, we ought to take a look at the longrun 
picture, and therefore, we wholeheartedly hope that there will be no 
compromise in terms of duration and that the 5-year program will 
be adopted. 


AVOIDING DISRUPTION OF NORMAL WORLD MARKETS 


One specific matter in the legislation relates to avoiding the dis- 
ruption of normal markets, 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is rather significant that we have dis- 
posed of substantial agricultural commodities under Public Law 480 
over a period of years now without encountering what I would de- 
scribe as terribly serious international crises or incidents or disrup- 
tions of international relations. 

There have been some objections here and there, and I do think 
occasionally some exporting country has been hurt, but by and large 
[ think it is remarkable how little the impact has been on normal 
marketing. 

On the other hand, as we step up this program and as we lengthen 
its duration there may be possibilities of impact on normal market- 
ing, and I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that consideration be given 
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in this legislation for a provision which would call upon the President 
to bring other exporting nations into the negotiations. In other 
words, when you negotiate grains for India, or grains for Indonesia, 
or grains for Japan, I suggest that alternative sources of supply 
(Australia, who may be normally supplying wheat, or Burma, or 
Thailand, or Vietnam, who normally supply rice), might be brought 
into the negotiations not in detail but so that the purchasing country 
and the alternative normal source of supply and the United States 
work together to assure that there will continue to be this no disrup- 
tion of normal marketing. I think this could be extremely useful 
with respect to our relations to other countries that have surpluses 
and actually are engaged in substantial export. 


ACCUMULATION OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


As far as the local currency problem is concerned, Mr. Chairman, 
this has raised eyebrows and worried a good many people who fear 
that it might result in accumulations of currencies by the United 
States which could possibly result in interference in the domestic 
economic operations of countries whose money we own. 

I don’t believe that up to now our accumulations of local cur- 
rencies have approached en magnitudes, but it is possible, that after 
a goodly wéaibed of years of Public Law 480, and the Development 
Loan Fund, and other types of assistance, whereby we use local cur- 
rencies, you could bobamiutete so much of the local currency and have 
such a large portion of the money supply or the credit possibilities 
that you become a sort of partner, and this has political ramifications. 

Senator Humrurey. I believe this is very much the case. 

We had testimony here, Mr. Nathan, relating to the use of the cur- 
rencies that have accumulated thus far. As a matter of fact, the 
problem of accumulation is not universal. We are actually short on 
some currencies in certain countries. There is an accumulation of 
currencies, however, in countries such as Yugoslavia, Poland, and 
India; but even in India there is a determined effort being made now 
to put to use both privately and publicly the rupees that have been 
accumulated, 


UTILIZING LOCAL CURRENCIES IN CULTURAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


But when the repayment schedules start to operate—not only on 
Public Law 480, as you say, but also on the Development Loan Fund 
and other loans where repayment may be in soft currencies—that is 
when the problem will become acute. That is why in this bill we 
have provided for certain binational foundations which operate on 
grant, so that the currencies will not be held by the U.S. Government 
as a threat over the economy of another country. Whether it is a real 
threat or not, it is a psychological threat—and it is a threat upon 
which our enemies seize for propaganda purposes. Therefore, we 
provided for these binational foundations which will be what we call 
the non-self-liquidating type of projects—the education, health, and 
cultural relations programs wherefn substantial sums of currencies 
can be utilized. 


43583—59——11 
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Also, I am convinced that large amounts of currencies could be used 
for what we have been talking about. Building a children’s hospital 
over in Poland would be an example of American consideration for 
the needs of the Polish people. 

Well, now, this would be a grant, and the zlotys we have accumu- 
lated from the sale of Public Law 480 commodities in Poland have 
very little use unless they can be used for purchase of goods and serv- 
ices, or made available on sort of an exchange basis or a gift basis 
to the Polish people for certain projects upon which we can have 
mutual agreement. I think there are such projects. 

I, for one, happen to believe that in Poland, where the Russians in- 
sisted on having the monstrous statue of Stalin erected, there is no 
better way to show the differences between a totalitarian society and a 
free society than by our building a fine children’s hospital demonstrat- 
ing our compassion and our love for children. I think it would be 
a — idea. 

Mr. Naruan. I would goeven further, Mr. Chairman. I think that 
this binational proposal for grants for a specific purpose ought to 
include not only the funds for repayment and interest, but where 
necessary and where desirable, even initial proceeds from the sale of 
currency. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS FOR BROADER USE OF LOCAL CURRENCY 


Senator Humeurey, I put in an amendment to the mutual security 
legislation last night that should facilitate the use of these funds for 
research including health research under section 104(k). We also 


have some in 104(1), and there are other portions of Public Law 480 
in which these funds are available. 

Mr, Naruan. Yes. Well, I was thinking mainly of this legisla- 
tion. In here, as you point out, the provision of 602 is that the grants 
for these particular purposes, binational institutions, shall come only 
from repayment and from interest. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Naruan. And I think generally this is desirable, but I would 
suggest that there may be circumstances where you are accumulating 
a local currency at a rate that has certain consequences that may be 
psychologically, if not financially or economically, questionable, where 
you might even allow under exceptional circumstances that the origi- 
nal proceeds be used as well as the repayment and interest. ‘ 

Senator Humrpurey. I see. That may be feasible, particularly in 
certain nant, 

Mr. Naruan. Because your repayment is going to come very slowly, 
Mr. Chairman. You see, in some of these countries it takes a year or 
two or three after the sale is consummated before the actual loan 
arrangements are made ; then the loan arrangements are normally over 
a long period of 30 years, 40 years, at rel: atively modest interest, and 
so it may be 5 or 6 or 8 years from now before you begin to get any 
sizable amounts accumulating from repayment and interest. 

And if that is the case, then these binational institutions which are 
proposed and which I think have a great deal of merit, just are not 
going to get anywhere for me be the next decade. This is section 602. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, I am just reading it over again. In 
other words, you would suggest amending section 602 where “the 
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President is authorized to grant to any foundation established under 
this title for use in carrying out the purposes specified in section 
601(a), any unexpended loc ‘al currencies which accrue to the United 
States as repayments * * *” you would have this refer to local cur- 
rencies accruing “as a result of sale and/or repayments.” 

Mr. Naran. Yes. Because otherwise I think, Mr. Chairman, you 
are just not going to get anything of this nature for the next decade 
to amount to anything. I don’t know the figures, but I suspect that 
up to now the repayments of loans are so near nil that they don’t 
really mean anything, and I think it will be many years before they do. 

That is one specific suggestion. 


MAKING FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR EXCHANGE OF PERSONS ACTIVITIES 


There is another specific suggestion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make, and that concerns section 104(h) which deals with grants to 
U.S. nonprofit organizations, and institutions engaged in exchange, 
in the pr eee of exchange of persons. 

I think this idea of making some of these funds available with 
respect to the exchange of persons is a very good one, but, Mr. Chair- 
man, quoting from the bottom of page 7, the bill would state : 

Such currencies may also be used for making grants to U.S. nonprofit organ- 
izations and institutions for carrying out such exchange of persons projects 
under this paragraph between the United States and other countries as may 
be agreed upon between such organizations, institutions, and the Secretary of 
State, but no such grants shall be made to any organization or institution which 
does not agree to provide the dollar funds which the Secretary of State deems 
necessary to carry forward these projects. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that this language on the dollar matter is 
terribly restrictive in the sense that you are going to limit these grants 
then to only the really bigger institutions. It may well be, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in time to come we may be willing to make available some 
dollars for exchange of persons to nonprofit institutions by some kind 
of a grant method so that in a sense we would be financi ing most of it, 
and I feel that saying now that currencies shall not be made available 
unless the institutions can provide the dollars that are deemed neces- 
sary, is restricting it only to the very largest and most financially 
competent institutions. It might be well in a sense just to leave that 
dollar part out and let them bargain and negotiate, and you may get 
some who through other means may get some dollar facilities from 
the Government. 

In other words, I think it would be well not to restrict it as it is 
done now in the present legislation only to those who definitely can 
provide the dollars that are needed. 

There would be more flexibility to it, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
strongly suggest that this language that no grant shall be made to any 
institution which does not agree to provide the dollar funds be deleted. 

Obviously, the institutions are not going to get the grants, Mr. 
Chairman, unless they demonstrate that they are going to be able to 
carry out their program, which means they have got to have some 
dollars for the people going over, and so forth. 

But I think this pretty “much implies that only those larger insti- 
tions with substantial amounts of funds are coing to be able to partici- 
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pate in the program, and I think it would be better if this provision, 
this condition, were left out, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. We will examine it very carefully. That is a 
constructive criticism. 


USING LOCAL CURRENCY FUNDS ONLY WITH CONCURRENCE OF HOST 
COUNTRY 


Mr. Naruan. One other point, I would say: Section 104(t), Mr. 
Chairman, provides that some of these funds may be used for contribu- 
tions to the capital funds of an international association. 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natrnan. I would say two things: One, that section (t) ought 
to say clearly that this would be with the approval of the country in 
whose currency—whose currency is made available. 

This isn’t provided specifically in the bill. As I read it it says, 
“shall be used for contributions in addition to U.S. dollar contribu- 
tions to the capital funds of any international development fund asso- 
ciation of which the United States is a member, and may be estab- 
lished,” and so forth. 

I think right here it has to be said to “which the approval of the 
local government is given.” 

The reason I say that, Mr. Chairman, is this: Let’s take an illus- 
tration of a country—most of the countries to whom you are going to 
make these contributions are countries short in foreign exchange and 
short in capital, local capital. To sell this country, say, $100 million 
of U.S. commodities and say then to take $25 million of X currencies, 


rupees or whatever it is, and turn it over to an international bank, in 
a sense gives to that bank or to the countries which borrow from that 
bank a claim of $25 million worth of goods on this purchasing coun- 
try. 


* 


Now, this country may not be in a position to export capital for a 
long time to come, and in a degree, I think, we have to be careful 

Senator Humrurey. I see your port 

Mr. Natruan. In draining their limited resources, you see. We have 
got to say, “We are selling this to you, we will use the local currency 
for development,” but we can’t say to them, “We are going to take 
some of your normal exports back and make them available to a third 
country without your approval,” because in a sense you shorten up 
what is already shortened, that is, the available capital. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words you are saying, it is one thing 
to make a sale presently under title I of Public Law 480, or as presently 
described in this bill, for local currency, and then arrive at an agree- 
ment with that country on a bilateral basis as to the use of that 
currency. 

Mr. Natuan. Inside the country. 

Senator Humrnrey. Inside the country. 

Mr. Natuan. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. And it is quite another thing to have owner- 
ship rights to the currency and just decide willy-nilly on our own 
what we are going to give of it to the International Development 
Association, which has been suggested, or to the United Nations 
Special Fund, or some other organization, without the consent of the 
host country. 
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Mr. Natruan. That is correct. That would, I think, be wrong, 
because what you are doing is giving to the International Develop- 
ment Association or the Special Projects Fund of the United Nations 
a claim on products in that country. 

Now, that country may already be able to sell all that it can con- 
ceivably export, so you are taking away then in a real sense some of 
its normal foreign exchange which it desperately needs. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natruan. So I think a condition ought to be added to 104(t) 
ne the approval of the country whose currency we own. 
ig ow Humpurey. Do you remember what page that provision 
is on 

Mr. Natruan. Yes, sir, page 9 of the bill. 

Senator Humpurey. 104(t), yes. 

Mr. Naruan. There are a couple of other very specific points I 
would like to make, Mr, Chairman. 


ALLOWING DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN WORLD PRICE AND U.S. PRICE UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 480 SALES TO BE ON GRANT BASIS 


One, I would like to see this bill provide for a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be regarded as an outright grant, which grant would take into 
account the differential in the world market price and our price. 

Now, this happened in the case of India. India bought some wheat 
from us and the prices they paid were really above the world market 
per under Public Law 480. They bought it here and paid the price 
1ere. 

Now, India wanted this Public Law 480 grain, but they didn’t like 
to pay a higher price even though it was paid th local currency. 

f you are going to go to the buying country and you are going to 
say, “Look, this is not a grant, this is not charity, this isa deal. You 
are buying our products, we are taking your eee instead of hard 
currency,” you want to make them feel this is really a commercial 
transaction, a business transaction. 

Now, if they have to buy your s at 20 percent above the world 
price, they begin to stumble on this, if they look at it as a serious 
deal. If they look at it as an indirect gift and say “they are ing 
to get our currency and we are never going to pay them b: an 
we will finagle with the use of it, then it is a different matter. But if 
you want to make the purchasing country take this seriously as a 
responsible deal between sannemallals parties, then I think that it might 
be well for us to make a grant of some of the proceeds equal to the 
difference in the price that they pay to us and the world price.” 

In other words, what you are doing is taking local currency then 
equivalent to the world price rather than to our price. 


RECENT PUBLIC LAW 480 ARRANGEMENT WITH INDIA 


We did this with India: We gave, as I remember, in the last Pub- 
lic Law 480 arrangement in India, something like 15 percent of the 
local proceeds were given as a grant to the Government of India. 
This was arrived at, as I understand it, by the difference between the 

J.S. price and the world price so that in essence we said to India: 
“We are selling you this grain as a straight Government-to-Govern- 
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ment transaction, this is not charity, this is not relief, this is not a 
gift. We are selling this to you, but to take care of the differenial 
sania our price and the world price, we are only going to take 
85 percent of the rupee oe and not a hundred percent of them. 

I would think, Mr. Chairman, this is something that might well be 
used. 

Senator Humpnrey. I had not heard of this before, Mr. Nathan, and 
I think it is worth, again, our consideration and study. I will ask 
the staff to note your suggestion and I would like to explore this possi- 
bility, taking into account what has been done in the past, with the 
Department “of Agriculture and see what the reactions are of the 
technicians over there. 

Mr. Naruan. Well, I do know that countries in the past have had, 
for instance, Public Law 480 arrangements to buy things like dried 
milk and dairy products, and they found that they could. buy in Hol- 
land or in some other markets, goods for 20 percent less and they took 
the Public Law 480 sales ser iousl y enough that ie sort of hurt them— 
the idea that they were going to pay “20 or 25 percent more to the 
United States just because it was in local currency. This to me takes 
away the dignity of it and takes away the seriousness of it as a sale 
and begins to make people think, “Well, we are going to give local 
instead of foreign currency so what is the difference in the price?” 
And I think this takes away from what it seems to me you want 
to establish here and what makes this a serious transaction, and I 
would seriously suggest that this grant be made as equal to the differ- 
ential l.etween the U.S. price and the open world market price. 


COORDINATION OF DOMESTIC AND OVERSEAS AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


One other point I would wish to make, Mr. Chairman, a basic point, 
and that is here in section 103(c), on page 6, it states : 


Section 108 is further amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection : 

“In carrying out programs and activity under this title the President shall, 
insofar as possible, coordinate such programs and activity with other United 
States and international programs and activities directed toward that end.” 

I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that that would be interpreted as 
meaning coordinated with our domestic agricultural program as 
well as other aid programs. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that we 
would quit looking upon agricultural surplus as something that is 
evil and something that is a consequence of failure to achieve some 
kind of positive objective of limited production. In a sense “Food 
for Peace” would become our positive program, and we would gear 
our domestic agricultural programs to these total demands, domestic 
and foreign, rather than gear our domestic agricultural program to 
restrictive conceptions and then use whatever is left over, because 
we fail in the restrictive conceptions. I would hope that the « -oordina- 
tion paragraph would include this idea of coordinating our domestic 
agricultural policy with the Food for Peace Act. 

Senator Humpurey. One of the thoughts I have had on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Nathan, is that there ought to be some type of a production 
goal for agriculture, not’ just in bushels, but actually in the nature 
and in the quality of food and fiber supplies. Wé will need, for 
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example, goals on vegetable oils and animal fats, and proteins and 
carbohydrates, and so on. We ought to have a pretty good idea 
what the domestic requirements are going to be in these areas, the 
normal commercial export requirements, and what we might want 
to program, in terms of the food-for-peace program, rather than let- 
ting all this come by accident. 


PLANNING ON A LONG-TERM BASIS 


Mr. Natuan. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. One of the dangers I see in any kind of a 
program like this is if you start it one year and withdraw it the 
second year, you create great frustrations and bitterness. We ought 
to be able to say quite “honestly to these countries, “Look, we are 
going to plan a program for the next 5 years; if you want to phase 
your operations into this program, this is the time to do it.” Just 
like the Indian Government comes to us now and says, “Look, we 
have a 5-year plan for India. We need some help; we would ‘like 
to have you phase some of your activity into this. 

The Indians know what they are doing; today we just do not 
know what we are doing. Our programs are all by guess—they just 
happen. Of course, it is an exciting way to live. It is a little 

erilous, may I add. We just go along willy-nilly and anything that 
1appens happens. Then we complain about it later. 


GENERATING LOCAL CURRENCY TO PARALLEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE OF AID 
AND LOAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Naruan. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that the Public Law 
480 program has served a ay which nobody anticipated in 
the beginning and which, I think, is one of the most important of 
all and that is that it provides local currency to parallel the foreign 
exchange which almost all of our development aid programs are 
limited to. 

Your World Bank, the Export-Import Bank, the Development 
Loan Fund, and ICA by and large confine aid in the investment area 
to foreign exchange items. 

In other words, a country comes to the United States and says, 
“We want to build a dam which costs a hundred million dollars” 
the Export-Import Bank, or Development Loan Fund or World 
Bank says, “OK, how much is the foreign exchange component, $30 
million ? 

“All right, we will lend you the $30 million to buy the turbines; 
where is the other $70 million coming from?” They will generate it 
locally, but they cannot generate these savings so in many cases the 
local currency problem is more serious than the foreign problem. It 
serves to help total development in the foreign exchange. Obviously, 
we do not want to make it easy for them so they do not have to tax 
themselves and tax savings, and we want them to create a capital 
market, but I have had people saying the tax program is no good 
and they ought to do it this and this way. Well, you cannot change it 
overnight. I hate to say this, but look at France, their tax program 
is nothing to be held up as a shining example, and these countries 
have limited possibilities for acquiring savings for investment. We 
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say we are lending the foreign sreennge. components, but you find 
difficulty in generating them and a lot of times they can’t do it except 
by inflation. So this is a part of the total development because you 
need foreign exchange and local and this provides in very substantial 
measure the local currency needs. 


INTEGRATION OF PROGRAM INTO TOTAL U.S. ECONOMIC EFFORT ABROAD 


Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Nathan, you are not the first economist 
who has testified, but we have never had an economist from the Gov- 
ernment to testify about these matters. Their talk is out of the realm 
of fact; they talk about boll weevil and surpluses without getting 
down to the dollars and cents of the economics of the program, with- 
out planning the use and the integration of hard money—the gold, 
dollars, and pounds sterling—along with the soft currencies. This is 
something that has not been discussed, and this is why some of us 
have felt that the time has arrived to take a new look at Public Law 
480 operations, which at best have been an experiment and, I think, 
a very constructive experiment. 

Mr. Naruan,. Yes. 

Senator Humrurey. The time is now at hand to fashion this into 
a more permanent type of program—when I say “permanent” I do 
not want to be misunderstood, but I mean at least for a period of 5 
to 10 years—and integrate this program into the total economic effort 
of our Government. 

All we know how to do around here is appropriate dollars. We 
are finally getting around to where we are asking the foreign aid 
administration, the ICA, to come in and give us some idea of the 
plans that they have. This has been like pulling the teeth out of a 
dinosaur, but at last we are going to mtn vy law. What some 
of us would like to do is to get a better picture of how we can con- 
vert the food and fiber which we produce in abundance into a sup- 
plement to our dollar aid in economic programing and planning 
abroad. This is what we are trying to do. ; 

Mr. Naruan. It is a natural coordination. 

Senator Humpnrey. It may be natural, but I want to tell you it 
surely is a new experience for some people around this town. 

Mr. Naruan. Well, not only, I think, Mr. Chairman, do you and 
a fellow sponsors deserve the really deep itude of everyone 

ere and, I think, throughout the world, but I think this bill will 


have consequences which will be — an unearned increment or 


unanticipated dividend. This will be just what you referred to—a 
forcing of economic programing to tie together these various kinds 
of aid and compelling the local currency and foreign currency and 
local fiscal programing to be done in an intelligent manner. I think 
it is going to be a tremendous dividend. 


ATTITUDE OF OTHER EXPORTING COUNTRIES CONTINGENT UPON U.S. 
ATTITUDE 


Senator Humpurey. When we can get. to thinking of this program 
as an adjunct to our overall economic activity rather than as a way 
to dispose of surpluses, we will start to get the cooperation and the 
friendly consideration of even other exporting countries. 
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Mr. Natuan. That is correct. 

Senator Humrurey. Because the truth is that unless the Western 
European countries and the United States can combine their eco- 
nomic efforts to help provide capital resources for the new and rising, 
but still underdeveloped, countries we are licked; we are done; we 
are living on borrowed time. There is an effort being made here, 
it seems to me, if we will only pursue it, not only to combine our 
efforts in dollars, gold, pounds sterling, and deutschemarks, but in 
the soft currencies which we acquire from many of the underdeveloped 
countries as well. There needs to be a good deal of thinking about 
this effort, Mr. Nathan, and your constructive criticisms of the bill 
we are considering is the kind of heartening thinking which I have 
been looking for rather than having som y come in here and 
dish up those old burned-out cliches I have heard for 6 years. Those 
cliches don’t amount to anything except they show somebody did not 
do his homework when he comes here and says what we are proposin 
to do will, well, disrupt markets and that it will do this and that. i 
have an 11-year-old boy who can say it with more zest and zeal than 
some of the witnesses. 

Mr. Natuan. I think it is an excellent measure and I do feel, Sena- 
tor, that this is a major contribution. We said here in our statement, 
and I think it is true, this could be the most important single piece 
of legislation in terms of our international relations that ba ever 
come up, if it goes through. 

Senator Humrnrery. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Natuan. Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. Nathan’s prepared statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RosertT R. NATHAN, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, AMERICANS FOR 
DemocraTic ACTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Robert R, Nathan 
and I appear here today on behalf of Americans for Democratic Action, of which 
I am acting national chairman. We sincerely appreciate the opportunity to 
present our views on this important legislation. 

Prior to discussing this bill, I wish to state that in accordance with the Foreign 
Agents’ Registration Act I am personally registered under this act because of the 
services now being performed for Vietnam, Colombia, and Israel by the economic 
consulting firm of which I am president, Robert R. Nathan, Associates, Inc. 


U.S. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE ABROAD 


Americans for Democratic Action has been in favor of positive economic coopera- 
tion by the United States ever since the Marshall plan was first proposed. We 
have believed sincerely that the cause of peace and freedom would be better served 
if our tremendous resources and abundance could be used in some measure to 
facilitate the economic development of those countries and peoples who still 
suffer from inadequate diets, poor housing, limited educational facilities, and 
low levels of productivity and production—all of which spell poverty and depriva- 
tion. Economic progress provides no guarantee of freedom and liberty, but ft does 
afford an environment within which the prospects for freedom and liberty are 
enhanced. 

There can certainly be no question but that modern technology gives to man- 
kind the very realistic possibility of winning the war against poverty universally. 
However, this war can only be won if those nations which possess advanced 
human, financial, and material resources are willing to cooperate with the under- 
developed countries in accelerating economic development. On this store, the 
United States is by a substantial margin the country which can and must take the 
leadership in this dramatic human endeavor. 
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U.8. ECONOMIC PROGRESS WAS SPURRED BY FOREIGN CAPITAL INFLOW 


It would be appropriate for us to remember that in substantial measure our 
own phenomenal economic progress can be traced to the inflow of capital and of 
trained and experienced people during several decades and generations of our 
own history. Our immigrants brought with them much know-how and we enjoyed 
a net capital inflow until World War I. It would be only proper that we now 
engage in the reverse process with vigor and enthusiasm and imagination. 

The “Food for Peace Act” is a measure which should have the fullest support 
of all Americans. The proposed legislation states that our agricultural abundance 
is a “blessing to be used in the service of mankind.” It is essential that we regard 
this abundance in these terms rather than as a burden and a plague to be over- 
come. We know that there are hundreds of millions of human beings throughout 
this world who suffer from inadequate foods and fibers, and it would not only be 
selfish but stupid as well for us to do anything but take maximum steps to share 
our abundance with those less fortunate than ourselves, 

I believe it is not necessary to say much more about the general purposes of 
this humane and constructive legislation. However, there are some specific 
observations which might be of value to this committee and to the Congress. 


DURATION OF PROPOSED PROGRAM AND COOPERATION WITH OTHER EXPORTING NATIONS 


The proposal of a 5-year program for the sale of 2 billion dollars’ worth of 
surplus agricultural commodities per year is commendable and is consistent both 
with prospective production potentials in the United States and with the need for 
longer term planning and programing of economic development. We will certainly 
have adequate supplies for such a program. The purchasing countries must look 
ahead for many years in laying out their development plans. Further, agricul- 
tural production in the purchasing countries and in exporting nations needs to be 
scheduled over a considerable span of years if balanced output and consumption 
are to be achieved at high levels of living standards. 

The legislation continues the earlier provisions of Public Law 480 with respect 
to avoiding replacement of usual imports by the purchasing countries from friendly 
nations. Also, it proposes that other exporting nations be invited to participate 
in the total program. It is rather remarkable that we have sold very substantial 
amounts of agricultural products under Public Law 480 without seriously disrupt- 
ing normal markets. However, from time to time some exporting countries have 
complained and undoubtedly some have been adversely affected temporarily. 
Might I suggest that consideration be given to including a provision in the legis- 
lation which would call upon the President to bring exporting nations into the 
negotiations which are held with purchasing countries in order to assure the 
continuation of normal marketings and to prevent disruptions and ill will which 
might otherwise occur as our program is enlarged. 


ACCUMULATION AND UTILIZATION OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


Many individuals are disturbed about possible adverse consequences of huge 
accumulations of foreign currencies in the hands of the United States. It is my 
feeling that to date such accumulations have not reached serious proportions and 
that in the immediate period ahead there is not too much danger of this occurring. 
However, we must guard against acquiring such levels of local currency as to 
endanger our relations with the countries whose currencies we do possess and in 
whose internal economies we should not and do not seek to interfere. 

It is gratifying to note that provision is made in the proposed legislation 
for the possibility of grants of these local currences for health, education, 
public welfare and research purposes. It would be wise for us to make such 
grants and I would suggest that in section 602 of the proposed legislation, 
these grants might be made from local currencies initially acquired from the 
sale of agricultural commodities, as well as currencies which accrue as a 
result of repayments of principal or payments of interest on loans. 

In section 104(h), provision is made for grants of these local currencies 
to U.S. nonprofit organizations and institutions engaged in exchange of persons 
projects. This is a worthy proposal, but there is a provision that no such 
grant shall be made to any organization or institution which does not agree 
to provide necessary dollar funds. This would limit such grants to very large 
institutions and I would suggest consideration be given to changing this provi- 
sion, since the dollars might be made available from the U.S. Government 
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through various aid programs and thus permit a wider participation in this 
valuable program of exchange of persons. 

I believe that section 104(t) should be included in the legislation, but we 
should not expect too much from it because the purchasing countries will gen- 
erally be capital importing nations and it is not likely that they can make 
the local currencies available in substantial quantities for capital funds of in- 
ternational development associations. We must remember that most of the 
purchasing nations will need other kinds of economic cooperation and that they 
cannot very well buy our surpluses and then make available the local currencies 
for exports of goods for which reasonably ready markets exist. 

There is one point which needs major emphasis and that relates to the 
tremendous value derived by the purchasing countries when we provide local 
currency for economic development. By and large, most of our aid programs 
and most international lending institutions are limited to providing capital 
for imported machinery and equipment and other goods. Generally, financing 
by these agencies is confined to the foreign exchange portion of development 
capital. The underdeveloped countries encounter great difficulty in accumulating 
savings to match the foreign capital. 

Of course, we should seek to encourage the accumulation of savings by 
individuals and by governments. However, capital markets, as we know them, 
do not exist in most underdeveloped countries and effective tax systems take 
time to be formulated and implemented. 


FOOD-FOR--PEACE PLAN WILL FACILITATE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT INFLATION 


Our disposition of agricultural products, in a real sense, permits the accu- 
mulation of local currencies to match the foreign exchange which comes from 
the Development Loan Fund, the Export-Import Bank, the World Bank and 
similar institutions. The legislation under consideration will greatly facilitate 
economic development without inflation. 

It is important for us to know that the initial sale of our agricultural com- 
modities is anti-inflationary, but the later use of the currencies can be in- 
flationary unless supplies of agricultural products continue to flow into the 
underdeveloped countries. What is needed and is properly provided for in this 
legislation is a long-term program permitting the kind of planning and sched- 
uling which will help development and prevent inflation. Of course, careful 
planning will be needed within each purchasing country. 


COORDINATING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


There is one final point which I should like to make, and that relates to 
coordinating our domestic agricultural policies with the objectives of this 
legislation. Section 103(c) calls upon the President to coordinate such pro- 
grams and activities with other U.S. and international programs and activities. 
I would hope that this coordination would include our domestic agricultural 
program. We should seek to achieve those levels of agricultural production 
which will fully serve the needs of mankind, rather than to seek to restrict 
production because normal commercial markets are not adequate to absorb our 
agricultural output readily and easily. 

We conclude with the view that Senator Humphrey and those other Senators 
who have associated themselves with this bill deserve the gratitude of all Ameri- 
cans, This measure can do more than any other legislation ever enacted in 
bringing to the people of the world a full understanding of our deep interest in 
their welfare and of our dedication to peace and freedom and abundance. 


Senator Humpnrey. I would like to call now, because of a com- 
mitment I made yesterday, on Mr. William E. Huge, of the Soybean 
Council of America, Inc. Then the following witness will be Mr. 
Willard Johnson, followed by Ray Wilson at Patrick Healy. 


USE OF LOCAL CURRENCIES FOR INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


I want to note for the record, in reference to the use of currencies 
for the U.N. Special Fund and other U.N. specialized agencies, that 
all uses under current law are now, and would be under S, 1711, sub- 
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Ject to the acquiescence of the government whose currencies are in- 
volved. 

In other words this would be set forth in the sales agreement. _ 

Also, under the authority of last year’s conference report on Public 
Law 480, extension grants can be made for binational foundations if 
such foundations are provided for either by new agreements or by 
transfer of some of the excessive currencies already allocated for 
loans under section 104(g) to grants under 104(e). That is the 
discretionary authority which is provided in the existing law as a 
result of amendments last year to Public Law 480. 

These statements are related to the testimony of Mr. Nathan and 
the wey that took place between him and myself. 

Go right ahead, Mr. Huge. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. HUGE, DIRECTOR, SOYBEAN COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Hvaer. In the course of world history the human race on oc- 
casion has been provided, or has developed, a tool of great potential. 

In many instances it has used such tool constructively, for the bene- 
fit of man—in some instances, it has stupidly used such tool for de- 
structive purposes, 

In some instances it has failed to comprehend the full utility of 
a tool, and has therefore missed its opportunity to use the tool in the 
interest of human progress. 


U.S. AGRICULTURAL ABUNDANCE CAN BE “TOOL” TO BENEFIT MANKIND 


I believe the United States has been provided such a tool of great 
potential, in the form of an abundant food supply. A food supply, 
and food production capacity, exceeding anything before known in 
the world. 

Early in 1957, in an address before a Moscow audience, Nikita 
Khrushchev made the following statement : 

If we overtake the United States in the per capita production of meat, butter, 
and milk, we will have hit the pillars of capitalism with the most powerful 
torpedo yet seen. 

Mr. Khrushchev recognized the potential power of our food abun- 
Same Are we not capable of at least equal powers of comprehen- 
sion 

Senator Humpurey. By the way, Mr. Huge, Mr. Khrushchev rec- 
ognized this ra you are aprets of just yesterday in his con- 
versation with the Governors who are visiting the Soviet Union and 


had an audience with him. He never fails to recognize it. I might 
add that in my visit with him he dwelt on this subject at length, par- 
ticularly = the Russian plans for agricultural expansion and pro- 


duction. He also did this with Mr. Harriman. In fact, it is almost 
as if he has a pat speech on this subject which he delivers to each and 
every delegation. 

Mr. Huee. It must be obvious to him. 

With respect to comprehension, perhaps we comprehend, but are 
we not able to muster the intelligence, courage, or unity to use our food 
abundance for constructive purposes? 
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FOOD CAN BE WEAPON FOR PEACE 


A brief review of world history reveals a frequently common cir- 
cumstance leading to past wars. Privation, or a threat to food sup- 
plies has often been an important factor, inducing peoples to follow 
the saber rattlers. 

Yet, in spite of this obvious opportunity to serve the interest of 
peace, do we not often hear our food abundance classed as a burden- 
some surplus, or a glut? 

I often wonder whether historians will record the administration 
of our food abundance as similar to the actions of ants and squirrels— 
like ants and squirrels, storing that food which exceeds the needs of 
our own stomachs. 

Many of us have probably observed individuals, and sometimes 
nations, who have silhdenile come upon new material wealth, or new 
power, acting quite awkwardly and obviously unable to handle such 
new wealth, or new power gracefully. 

The Food for Peace Act is tangible evidence that we are beginning 
to outgrow our awkward stage in the administration of our food 
abundance. 


FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM CAN HELP CREATE FUTURE COMMERCIAL 
MARKETS 


The bulk of our agricultural export programs in the past have been 
directed at the commercial market, which becomes effective demand, 
only when the factors of need, and ability to buy are present. 

The principles of the Food for Peace Act are aimed primarily at 


that potential demand, which today is classified as want. 

As such, “food for peace” accomplishes rehabilitation of presently 
underfed, and in some cases destitute peoples, it is hope that such 
programs will be an aid in coverting today’s want, to tomorrow’s 
commercial demand. 

There will undoubtedly develop many frustrating problems in ac- 
tivating the food-for-peace program. Many of our present programs, 
which involve export subsidies, have offended other friewdily producer 
nations, who are endeavoring to sell their product in this same limited 
commercial market. 

To the extent that “food for peace” might be directed toward those 
areas of need, which today do not qualify as commercial markets, 
we may be able to avoid this irritation to other people. 


DISTRIBUTION METHODS AND ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Our Nation has used two routes in recent years, which for the most 
part have avoided the competitive feature, and undoubtedly can sup- 
ply an important framework in developing distribution methods for 
the constructive use of our food abundance. 

These two routes, Public Law 480 and charitable relief programs 
have made worthwhile progress to the extent that their resources 
permitted. 

As the “food for peace” program expands, there may develop needs 
for acreage shifts within the United States. Statistics confirm that 
U.S. agriculture has demonstrated much flexibility in this respect— 
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for example, important acreage shifts have been made in several major 
crops in the past 10 years. I would like to quote a few changes in har- 
vested acreage of some major crops of 1948 to 1959. Corn acreage 
declined from 84,778,000 to 73,470,000; oats declined from 39,280,000 
to 31,826,000 acres; cotton declined from 22,911,000 to 11,858,000 
acres; wheat declined from 72,418,000 to 53,577,000 acres; sorghum 
grain increased from 7,317,000 to 16,761,000 acres; soybeans increased 


me 


from 10,682,000 to 23,752,000 acres. 
RESPONSIBILITY ACCOMPANIES PRIVILEGE OF ABUNDANCE 


I am confident that the enterprise and ingenuity of U.S. agriculture 
will effectively keep pace with the requirements of “food for peace” 
and will support this Nation’s positive approach in the administration 
of its food abundance. 

It is a commonly accepted principle that with any privilege there 
must be associated responsibility. 

This Nation has the privilege of enjoying the most abundant food 
supply in world history. 

Is it. not, therefore, our responsibility to find distribution methods 
whereby this abundance might be used in the world constructively ? 

I believe this is our responsibility as a Christian Nation, and we 
may find a parallel to this subject in the story of the eight talents as 
recorded in the 25th chapter of St. Matthew. 

We might also remind ourselves of the admonition contained in 
verse 40 of the same chapter of St. Matthew, which reads: 

Inasmuch as you have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, you 
have done it unto Me. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Huge, let me just ask you a question. 
You are from what State? 

Mr. Hvee. I am vice president and director of the Central Soya Co. 

Senator Humpurey. Where are your central offices ¢ 

Mr. Hver. Our central offices are located at Fort Wayne, and we 
have plants in Iowa, Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and South Carolina. 


PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE EXPORT TRADE MARKETS 


Senator Humpurey. Does your work in your business bring you 
into contact with a number of exporters / } 

Mr. Huae. Yes, sir, it does. 

Senator Humrnrey. So would you say you are reasonably well 
familiar with export trade practices ? 

Mr. Huee. Yes. We have contact with exporters frequently. 

Senator Humpurey. At one place in your statement you said: “To 
the extent that food for peace might be directed toward those areas of 
need, which today do not qualify as commercial markets, we may be 
able to avoid this irritation to other people.” 

Were you referring to the irritation of disrupting normal markets? 

Mr. Hvuce. I have in mind such methods as have been mentioned 
in earlier testimony today, whereby our feed grains, our wheat, our 
cotton, are exported with the assistance of export subsidies. We are 
competing for a limited market with other producers of the same 
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commodity. That surely has been true for some years in the case of 
cotton. It is becoming increasingly true in the case of wheat. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you feo that a program such as is outlined 
in S. 1711 can be conducted without seriously disrupting normal 
marketings Ghee normal export channels ¢ 

Mr. Huger. Yes. As I visualize the bill, the basic ambition is to 
broaden markets by a supply of food to those areas which today are 
not commercial markets, and I am sure others are much better quali- 
fied to speak on this subject, but from all the information I have been 
able to obtain, there are hundreds of millions of people in the world 
today living on a deficient diet, barely existing. 

That, in my opinion, is a market. 

Senator Humrurey. Would you agree with me that these vast areas 
of the world which today are, for all practical purposes, not dollar 
or gold markets—that is, not hard currency markets or normal export 
markets—do represent a possibility for the future, if properly de- 
veloped, to be markets in the normal sense of trade? 


EXAMPLES OF CREATING NEW MARKETS 


Mr. Hvar. Yes, I do, and I believe we have a number of examples 
which could be reviewed in that respect. 

In spite of the limitations in the function of Public Law 480 today 
whereby it has been subject to year-to-year extensions and sometimes 
it was midnight of the last night before the next year’s extension was 
made, we have seen some excellent yrogress, and I would cite one 
example in the case of poultry meat to West Germany. 

A Public Law 480 allocation was made there some years ago. That 
type of poultry meat was virtually unknown in that area. “But since 
that time, there has been an expanding market for hard currency, 
for dollars, into West Germany. 

Furthermore, we suspect there will be a growing tendency to pro- 
duce their own poultry meat as that market | expands, and they there- 
fore will become a market for U.S. feed grains. 

I believe that is an example of a wise administration. I believe one 
must congratulate the Department for being able to bring about such 
progress ‘under the handicaps under whic h they must be working. 


SHIFTS IN PRODUCTION TO MEET MANIFESTED NEEDS 


Senator Humrnrey. Now, Mr. Huge, you are a businessman, and 
in your statement you commented upon the flexibility of American 
agriculture to make shifts in production, apparently with the thought 
in mind that we may be required to make some production shifts as 
needs are manifested in many of the areas of the world. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hver. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are able in your own business to make 
changes in production and products; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Hver. It is most certainly right, and we either do or we do not 
survive. We cannot keep producing a commodity if the market re- 
quires a different commodity, and I suspect that is true in any in- 
dustr y. Tamsure General Motors does not keep pouring out Pontiacs 
if the market is for Chevrolets. 
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DURATION OF PROGRAM 


Senator Humrnrey. What about planning? One of the differences 
between some of the witnesses and the proponents of this bill rests 
on the 1-year extension which is asked for by the Department, and 
the 5-year program which the proponents of S. 1711 suggest. 

Do you favor a short-range or long-range program ? 

Mr. Hues. Well, I do not see how we can pan a program of an 
consequence on a short-range basis. I would be inclined to loo 
upon the functions of Public Law 480 very much the same as a sales 
program which a commercial firm might indulge in, and I am sure 
our company would quickly become a very poor taxpayer if we tried 
to plan our sales programs on the basis of a year-to-year program. 

Farthermork. we would be unable to interest qualified personnel in 
participating in our business if it were only a year-to-year program. 

I am confident that from the consumers’ standpoint, the markets 
we speak of, which in many cases today are not commercial markets, 
would face difficulty in considering something that might be cut off 
next year. 

I could visualize it in this manner where in some nations, as an 
example, the consumption of fats and oils is on a level of 20 pounds 
per capita or less, compared to the U.S. food fats and oils of 45 
pounds. If by a 1-year method they should raise their average con- 
sumption from 20 pounds to 22 pounds and then we might cut it off 
within a year, cannot one visualize the internal problems which would 
be faced in that country ? 

They cannot afford to do it from an internal standpoint, from the 
standpoint of political pone within their country. 

If we want to lay the world open to communism, I cannot think 
of a better or more awkward way of doing it. 


OBJECTIVE OF EXPANDED TRADE IN S&S. 1711 


Senator Humpnrey. The Farm Bureau witness this morning testi- 
fied on this bill. Some comment was made about the change in the 
nature of Public Law 480 contemplated in S. 1711, to the effect that 
trade development is struck from the title and removed as an objec- 
tive, for all practical purposes. 

Do you think, in anaine S. 1711, that we have ignored the pos- 


sibilities of — trade? 


Mr. Huser. I did not gather that interpretation, and I suspect it is 
still intended that counterpart funds shall be used just as aggressively 
as they have been in the past, and perhaps more so. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you may recall, this bill says “that Public 
Law 480 of the 83d Congress, as amended, is further amended as fol- 
lows”—that is the way the bill starts out. This is an extension, an 
expansion, an improvement, a maturity of Public Law 480, and one of 
the provisions in Public Law 480 is trade development. 

As you may recall from your own business—and you are testifying 
here in behalf of the Soybean Council—I believe that council or at 
least some of the affiliates of the soybean industry have received 
funds under the program for trade development purposes, market 
development. Is that not right? 
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Mr. Hvee. That is true, and an important part of the funds are 
provided by the Soybean Council itself in U.S. dollars, but there is 
a joint program through the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Senator Siituueiy: Right. There is no deletion of that feature 
from this bill. Do you recall such deletion ? 

Mr. Hvuer. Not as I understand, reading the bill. 

Senator Humpurey. I can assure you there is not. 

Mr. Hvuee. That is true. 

Senator Humpurey. I merely wanted to knock down that spook 
again. We should have received some of this testimony on Halloween. 
{ Laughter. } 

Mr. Huee. Well, it reminds one of the statements somebody once 
made—so long as you are against a subject, one reason is just as good 
as any other. [Laughter.] 


OBJECTIVES OF 8. 1711 NOT ONLY ECONOMIC 


Senator Humrurey. Well, I am surely glad that you are for it, 
Mr. Huge. You are an able businessman, and I appreciate the em- 
phasis you placed in the latter part of your testimony on this bill, 
that this is not merely an economic measure, even though that is, of 
course, one of its most important aspects. It also is a measure which 
deals with the moral responsibilities of the American people and their 
relationship to the rest of the world. Would you not say that? 

Mr. Hver. I believe that very much, and in spite of the testimony 
of an earlier witness today, I cannot believe that he speaks for the 
rank and file of his people, because I have heard speeches just to the 
contrary from ie from the same organization at the grassroots, 
and I am sure that the rank and file are quite in agreement with the 
principles of your bill. 

Senator Humpurey. Of what witness? 

Mr. Huer. The Farm Bureau. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I find my Farm Bureau members in my 
State in the main are deeply interested in the use of their produc- 
tion 

Mr. Huce. That is my impression. . 

Senator Humrurey. To help our country in this troubled world, 
and to help other people help themselves. 

One of the great qualities of rural people—maybe it is because of 
the neighborliness which they live by out there on their farms, work- 
ing closely in their community groups—one of their great qualities 
is ——- and a consideration of the other fellow. 

I can honestly say that in my efforts around the country to stimu- 
late understanding and interest in this measure, the response has been 
most gratifying. You can go out and talk to folks about all kinds 
of other subjects and they will be polite and listen, because most peo- 
ple are polite and they are considerate. But when you get down to 
talking about the use of our food and fiber abundance for construc- 
tive purposes of peace and freedom and human dignity, to satisfy 
needs of people, to feed the hungry and heal the sick, every spiritual 
motivation in a man’s soul comes to the forefront. 


43583— 59 ——_12 
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ALTERNATIVE TO UTILIZING ABUNDANCE IS AGRICULTURAL “POLICE STATE” 


Mr. Hver. And that should be our primary motivating factor, I be- 
lieve, even if we were not to consider the alternates; and I believe one 
of the alternates that people are speaking of, whether they recognize 
it or not, is a police state in agriculture. 

Senator Humeurey. Yes. 

Mr. Hvuce. Because the productive capacity of our American agri- 
culture is so substantial that we will have to have policemen to prevent 
the planting of acres, with some of the negative approaches which 
some people suggest. 

Senator Humrnurey. Well, I want to just go on record again as 
saying that we have been told repeatedly that this is a worldwide 
struggle between the forces of decency against the forces of evil, we 
being the forces of decency. Others call it a struggle between com- 
munism and freedom, and ‘still others call it a struggle between East 
and West, which is an unfortunate geographical ‘delineation. But 
we ali know what we are talking about; we all know we are engaged 
in the struggle for men’s minds, for their loyalties. There is a s‘ruggle 
between ways of life, a system of values. Our values are different 
from those of the totalitarians. If it is a worldwide struggle, i 
would seem to me we would want to mobilize all the resources we 
possib ly can in order to win it. And in a world of want and hunger, 
what is more powerful than food and fiber ? 

I could easily predict why we are in trouble with the Soviet Union 
and why Kruschev seems to be running out in front all the time. 
That is because he knows he is living in the 20th century and he wants 
it for himself and his kind; on the other hand, we are not meeting the 
challenges of the 20th century. 

Mr. Hucer. In that connection, you might draw another parallel to 
the functions of successful industry, and I am firmly convinced that 
any successful business never underestimates its competition. 

Senator Humrurery. Nor does any successful politician, might I 
add. [Langhter.] There are many common denominators, may I 
point out. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE IN AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Hvucr. T should like to add one other observation, Mr. Chair- 
man, concerning the bill, and that is with regard to the direction of 
food for peace. You and I may have some difference of opinion on 
this subject. 

I feel quite complimentary toward the people in the Department 
who have worked hard to administer Public Law 480. I am quite 
sympathetic with the problems they have had in the limitations which 
are established, attempting to build up programs ahead, and they do 
not know until midnight tomorrow night whether we are even going to 
have a program next year. I think they have done an excellent job 
in the face of those handicaps. 

Senator Humpnurry. I have tried to indicate that myself. The 
people who handle this program, particularly at the technical and ad- 
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ministrative level, and below the policymaking level, I think have 
done a good job, and I want to point out that we have had to learn 
by doing. This was a new experience for us. But the reason this 
bill is being proposed this year is that we have had 5 years now of 
this trial run, and in the 5 years we have learned a great deal about how 
to manage a soft currency sales program, an emergency famine re- 
hef program, a voluntary charitable organization program. We have 
learned about these things. We have learned how to manage different 
kinds of sales. We have had some barter arrangements. We have 
learned of Public Law 480’s limitations and inadequacies. We have 
learned of some of its attributes. We have also learned that despite 
the determined efforts of a Government with soil banks, conservation 
reserves, acreage reserves, and payments galore, and billions of dollars 
expended in giving away food at home “and abroad, we have today 
about 700 percent larger holdings in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion than we had 6 years ago. 

In other words, we have today over $9 billion of holdings in Com- 
modity Credit, as compared to about $1.5 billion in 1952, and the 
prices were higher in 1952 than they are now. I will not complain 
too much about that, if we just recognize we have to deal with this 
problem. 

Mr. Huge. Our problem is distribution. There is no lack of need 
for this food in the world. 

Senator Humpnurey. I want to thank you very muc h, Mr. Huge. 
Your testimony has been most helpful, and it is gratifying to have a 
businessman who will speak as you have, and I know many more 
will do the same. 

Mr. Huge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. We will now hear Mr. Willard Johnson. 

Before we recess at noon we will also hear Mr. Raymond Wilson 
and Mr. Healy. We are going to have Congressman Chester Bowles 
here at 2:30 this afternoon. Some of you may be interested in his testi- 
mony, and some of you may wish to say hello to a good and dear 
friend. 

Now, Mr. Johnson, you are at liberty to read your statement or, if 
you wish to conserve the time for all of us, including yourself, you 
can paraphrase it and have it included in the record in toto. 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD R. JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT, INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, U.S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

My name is Willard Johnson, and I am the international vice 
president of the National Student Association. I would like to 
have this statement placed into the record. I will read some passages 
of it, and I may skip a large portion of it. 

Senator Humrurey. We will have it all included as if presented 
orally. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson. I am very pleased to have the opportunity to address 
the committee on behalf of the U.S. National Student Association. 
The NSA isa confederation of student bodies at 400 American colleges 
and universities represented through their democratically elected 
student governments. 
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I wish to make known to the committee the interest of the U.S. 
National Student Association in the passage of Senate bill 1711, 
popularly entitled the “food for peace bill.” Compared to the many 
provisions that the food for peace bill contains, the interests of my 
organization are fairly specific. We are particularly interested in 
furthering the development of international education, and further- 
ing the opportunities for meaningful exchange of persons programs, 
particularly with the underdeveloped and emergent countries of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. The USNSA devotes a large share 
of its time and resources to furthering international awareness and 
in maintaining direct contact, cooperation and exchange with student 
communities in these underdeveloped areas. We are thus very directly 
involved in functions which are furthered by the food for peace bill. 


BOLD POLICY STATEMENT NEEDED IN GOVERNMENT INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Several successes, I think, can be registered along the lines of fur- 
thering educational exchange through governmental effort. We all 
know that the Fulbright program is perhaps one of the best known 
educational exchange programs in the world, with some 43,000 ex- 
changees already returned to their countries. .And Public Laws 584 
and 480 have certainly made bold beginnings. And yet their exists 
no forthright statement of principle embodied in the official policies 
of the United States which underscores the role of education and 
which indicates the desire of the U.S. Government to further educa- 
tional opportunities and strengthen the educational systems, particu- 
larly in the emergent countries, through all appropriate means. 

Even Public Law 480, or S. 1711 which attempts to improve the 
former, lack such forthright statements. One needed improvement 
to the food for peace bill would be such a statement, perhaps em- 
bodying some of the language of the House of Representatives Reso- 
lution 193 introduced by Representative Byron Johnson. 


RESOLUTION TO BE INTRODUCED ON POLICY TOWARD INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION ACTIVITY 


Senator Humrnrey. I would like to tell you, Mr. Johnson, that I 
have in preparation a resolution and a bill which will accomplish 
the objectives which you have in mind. In fact, I have been cettlag 
with Mr, Nielson in New York, and I think I will be ready to intro- 
duce a resolution next week, along the lines of the suggestion that 
you have made, (1) setting up a governing body for all of the inter- 
national educational exchange progams, and (2) containing a declara- 
tion of U.S. policy regarding international educational activity. 

Mr. Jounson. I would certainly think this would be a benefit, and 
I think that the measures provided in S. 1711 certainly accomplish 
the same thing. It is a statement of our intentions, I think, that I 
am talking about here. 

I have Fisted on pages 4 and 5 of my testimony certain of the sec- 
tions in S. 1711 which I think would further international education, 
and I do not think I need recall those to you. 
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LINKS BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT WORLD 
IMPORTANT IN FOREIGN POLICY 


I would state, however, that. I think these provisions are not only 
i t from the standpoint of furthering the purchase of our 
own icultural commodities abroad, but are necessary to supple- 
ment the purely agricultural and economic aspects of this by utilizing 
these resources which we have, as I think many other witnesses have 
pointed out, to go beyond these fiélds into the field of international 
education, and I think my own organization serves as an outstanding 
example of how these funds can be useful in this way, because we 
are in the forefront, in a way. We are at the point of contact in 
many of these countries where the problems of our foreign policy 
come most into focus. 

As the official national union of students in the United States, the 
USNSA is the primary link or contact between the student commu- 
nity in the United States and those in almost every other country 
in the world. Now the student community here is certainly not a 
powerful force in national, social, or political issues, nor is that 
community particularly vocal. But this is not the case in many 
other countries, as you well know. 


EXAMPLE OF POLITICALLY INFLUENTIAL STUDENT MOVEMENTS 


To give an example, the movement which overthrew Peron in Ar- 
peta in 1956 was strongly based on the student community, and the 
rgentine national union of students, the Federacion Universitaria 


Arpetinn, was their spearhead. 
ew people know that Dr. Fidel Seen instance, was a vice 


president of the student federation in Cuba,.and it was with the 
national student union that the Cuban revolution was launched. 

One of the national heroes of that revolution was martyred Jose 
Antonio Echeverria, the president of the Federacion Estudiantil Uni- 
versitaria, who launched the final stage of that revolution with Castro 
in 1956. This was launched in 1956, I indicate. 

I have recently returned from an extended tour in Latin America, 
and I have been able to see this in Nichragua and the Dominican 
Republic. 

n Japan, the most persistent activity against foreign military 
bases, the nuclear policies of the United States and Great Britain, 
and the presence of the United States in the Ryukyus, comes from 
the student federations. 

In the fall of last year, nine leaders of the Zengakuren, the largest 
of the Japanese student federations, were suspended from the Japa- 
nese Communist Party for being “antiparty, extreme leftist, oppor- 
tunistic, and schismatic.” This spring seven more were suspended 
for similar reasons. This included the secretary. The student fed- 
eration is one of the most powerful forces in opposition to the Kishi 
government. 
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ORGANIZED STUDENT GROUPS AFFECT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS: 
ANTI-AMERICAN AND COMMUNIST CURRENTS 


These examples carry with them two messages: One is that the 
organized student communities in many parts of the world have a 
certain amount of power and influence on questions of national and 
international scope; and second, that many of these groups are 
actively fighting conditions and regimes in some cases with which 
the policies of the U.S. Government have on occasion been identified. 

Much of the anti-U.S. sentiment which these student groups ex- 
press is the natural consequence of the psychological position of the 
intelligentsia in an underdeveloped country and, indeed, some of it 
can be attributed to mistakes on our part. 

Such considerations figured highly in motivating what were orig- 
inally intended to be pacific demonstrations during the visit of our 
Vice President, Mr. Nixon, to Latin America last year. However, in 
several cases these sentiments are being deliberately nurtured and 
festered by Communist interests. The results were clear in the case of 
Vice President Nixon’s visit mentioned before. 

I think this situation poses several problems for us. It should 
become increasingly clear that we cannot brush aside these demon- 
strations of student dissatisfaction and alienation from the United 
States, for they are not only reflective of similar unrest in the gen- 
eral citizenry of these countries, but they also play an extremely effec- 
tive role in molding public opinion as well. 


CHANNELS OF CONTACT WITH STUDENTS MUST BE MAINTAINED 


Ways must be found to maintain channels of contact with these 
communities. There is little excuse for us to allow the psychological 
difficulties of students who face the problems of emerging nations to 
become so negative and destructive a factor in influencing national 
trends—and, thus, international ones as well—in these countries. The 
erent these students have of the sentiments and motivations of 
the American people—which nurtures such bitter and sometimes hate- 
ful reactions—can be overcome. 

One way such sentiments:can be overcome is through exchange of 
persons, particularly through well thought out programs which pro- 
vide enough time for personal contact and which do not gloss over 
the deficiencies which we do have in our society and which sometimes 
serve as the symbols of the ignorance of students throughout the 
world. 

The program of the International Education and Exchange Service 
program of bringing to this country groups of student leaders from 

atin America for traveling seminars is a good example of one such 
program. The USNSA has handled the programs for several of these 
groups. Such experiments should be expanded, and could be, through 
the provisions of S. 1711. 


FOREIGN STUDENT LEADERSHIP PROJECT OF USNSA 


Another example of an effective attack upon this problem is the 
foreign student leadership project of the USNSA. . This program 
brings to the United States from 15 to 18 student leaders each year. 
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The participants are usually among the young and most talented lead- 
ership of the various national unions of students. By and large they 
come with minds still open enough to grow by their experience in the 
United States. 

These students are chosen on a basis of being a present leader in the 
student movement of their countries, coupled with certain standards 
of academic performance. The exchangee must have at least a year 
of study to complete upon return to his country during which time 
he can make use of his experience abroad in his own organization. 

Returned graduates of the foreign student leadership project have 
often been able to carry into the leadership of their student federation 
a clearer appraisal of the real interest or motivation of the United 
States. They have been able in several cases to counteract the un- 
founded extremist charges of leftwing elements trying to manipulate 
the student organizations. 

In some cases they have been instrumental in creating alternatives 
to the student organizations already controlled by Communist in- 
terest. In Japan, as an example, a recent issue of the Student Infor- 
mation Federation of Japan, which was set up by one of our grad- 
uates, carried an announcement of the formation of a new student 
federation to compete with the Communist-dominated Zangakuren, 
from which these tn ae were expelled. Many of the returned ex- 
changees have argued and worked for more responsible student organ- 
izations. 

Such a program is one of the best feet the United States has to put 
forward. The experiment in international living is another program 
which is able to provide similarly close contact between the foreign 
student and American students. 

There are obviously many other exchange programs of varying 
natures and merits which constitute an extremely important means 
of furthering international understanding, and particularly of fur- 
thering an understanding of people and policies of the United States. 


8. 1711 WILL ENCOURAGE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


S. 1711 contains several provisions which will assist programs of this 
sort. The removal of special congressional appropriations in order 
to authorize the use of accumulated foreign currencies will facilitate 
the development and expansion of programs such as the one described, 
which are comparatively small and would, therefore, have difficulty in 
receiving a special congressional appropriation. 

Another difficulty with the present provisions is that in our case, 
requests for the use of these funds, which have already been accumu- 
lated, would have to be channeled through the Department of State. 
This reduces the impact of such a program by imputing to it propa- 
ganda or cold war consideration. At least the project becomes open 
to such charges by the leftwing elements in the foreign student 
organizations. 


ADVANTAGES OF SEPARATE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 


S. 1711 allows for the creating of separate coordinating machinery. 
S. 1711 also provides for direct grants to the U.S. nonprofit organiza- 
tions and institutions for exchange of persons projects if they can pro- 
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vide the dollar funds which the Secretary of State deemed necessary 
to carry the project to a successful conclusion. 

If other administrative considerations were to allow it, there would 
be a distinct advantage in granting such authority to the Peace Food 
Administrator instead of the Secretary of State, provided for in title 
VII of the bill. If separate machinery is to be established, and lack 
of coordination is presently singled out by many as a deficiency in 
the existing legislation, then it ought to be used as separate machinery. 

Given the psychological advantage we have in the work of private 
voluntary organizations, it seems self-defeating to jeopardize the im- 
pact of these organizations by involving the Department of State so 
directly. 

And I would like to also subscribe to the comments made by the 
witness from the ADA in pointing out that the provisions of dollar 
funds required in this section as well would certainly hurt an organ- 
ization like my own, which is one of the smaller ones, but which 1s in 
the forefront or certainly on the frontiers of our contacts with groups 
abroad. 

We are in only one area, but I am sure there are other organizations 
which would have similar experiences in related fields. 


NEED FOR INCREASED LEGISLATIVE EMPHASIS ON USING IDLE LOCAL 
FUNDS FOR RDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


The need for an increased emphasis on education in Public Law 
480 is clearly indicated, I think, by looking at the pattern of with- 
drawals from these accumulated funds. Less than 1.3 percent of the 
total withdrawals for all purposes have been spent on education, ac- 
cording to the Institute for International Education. 

No withdrawals were made at all from the currencies accumulated 
through the sale of surplus agricultural commodities in India during 
the year of 1958, and India has one of the largest accumulations of 
such currencies. 

During 1959, what withdrawals were made included no funds for 
education. And yet India is one of the most important areas of in- 
ternational educational exchange. Our own project has attempted 
to bring at least one and usually two students from India each year. 
We certainly are one of the iaialior international exchange programs. 
I think that these same arguments would be reiterated by the LIE. 

Other countries where there are large accumulations of local cur- 
rencies included Pakistan and Indonesia. In neither case was there 
any withdrawal for educational purposes during the year 1958. These 
are also important areas for stuttent exchanges. It is hard to believe 
that no use has been made of these funds because there was no need. 

The authorization to use these idle funds for educational as well 
as for other purposes important to our foreign policy will have ef- 
fects not only in the countries where such fun s are accumulated. 


With the use of local currencies in India to assist in providing for 
travel arrangements, in providing for adequate interview and selec- 
tion procedures, U.S. dollars are freed to support programs in other 
parts of the world, to expand the total program and to move into 
new areas. 
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SENDING AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD USEFUL IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


In addition to programs such as that which I have deseribed to 
bring foreign students to the United States, there is also the consider- 
ation of sending serious American students abroad. I think this is 
certainly equally as important to us as our own foreign student lead- 
ership project, in terms of maintaining contact with the important 
student organizations throughout the world, that we have been able 
to place in the emergent countries a very few oversea representatives. 
These people are people who have been past officers of our own organ- 
ization or who have been trained in our own international organization 
in a seminar which runs for 9 weeks during the summer at Harvard. 

The presence of such a representative in Japan for the last 3 years, 
a person fully informed on the policies of our organization, and very 
much aware of the current issues in the international student move- 
ment. has been invaluable in offering on-the-spot refutation to left- 
wing charges and activities in the Japanese student circles, and has 
had a certain influence and responsibility for some of the activities 
of these returned graduates in starting alternative organizations, as I 
mentioned before. 

We have also been able to place representatives in Rangoon, in 
New Delhi, and in Paris, and Sao also have been able to avert many 
problems beeause they had been fully trained to represent our own 
student community. 

This is just. one example, but I think it is an example again at the 
eremetn level of what we are talking about in the use of these 

unds, 


pang able to send such students abroad to study, especially in 


Asian, African, or Latin American areas, is an invaluable addition to 
the diplomatic resources of the United States asa nation abroad. I 
think this fact is made all the more clear when you consider that of 
the 13,000 U.S. students who studied abroad last. year, only 6 studied 
in Africa and only 36 in Latin America. 

Currencies which could be used to support studies in these areas 
would make it possible to greatly expand programs to send qualified 
American students to the underdeveloped areas abroad. 

Senator Humpnrery. Also, may I add, Mr. Johnson, the funds are 
available to establish chairs in American studies—— 

Mr. Jonnson. I mention this. 

Senator Humpurey. At universities and colleges in these areas, 
such as Africa, Centra] and South America, and so on. 


WORLD REFUGEE PROGRAM AIDED BY 8. 1711 


Mr. Jounson. I would like to add just one more comment regard- 
ing the role this legislation can play, I think, in boosting our own 
program in the World Refugee Year. 

Section 104(x) of S. 1711, which is a new section, would provide 
for “financing relief and rehabilitation projects undertaken follow- 
ing disasters or for assistance to refu 

This provision seems to be somewhat of an afterthought, but it is 
a very important one. The World Refugee Year should certainly 
serve as one of the most effective opportunities yet to demonstrate the- 
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objectives of the free world. Every single refugee is a symbol in him- 
self for the conscience of mankind. Almost all of the 15 million of 
them have been produced by conditions and forces diametrically 
opposed to the shiloiatly and ideals of the United States. 

One area of activity which S. 1711 could provide for in refugee 
work, but which unfortunately has been overlooked, is again in the 
field of education. You consider that nearly one-half of the Pales- 
tinian refugees are under the age of 15 years, certainly schools are 
one of their most important needs. 

Five hundred eudiene at the university level flee Communist China 
into Hong Kong each year, These students are among the most sensi- 
tive sufferers of Communist control because they have been subjected 
to the full treatment of indoctrination. And they have rejected not 
only the tangible hardships of the regime, but also the theory which 
underlies it. 

It is extremely important, it seems to me, that ways be found for 
them to continue their desperate search for truth. Refugee colleges 
have already been established, many with funds from groups in the 
United States, but it seems clear that much more assistance 1s needed 
here. 


UNITED STATES HAS IMPORTANT STAKE IN FURTHERING INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


I would hope that these statements, which highlights just one 
small program, would be indicative of the on stake that this 
country has an international education and educational development 


throughout the world, and that it is certainly the belief of my organ- 


ization that S. 1711 could be a significant means in furthering this 
interest of our country. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Johnson, I want to congratulate you, as 
the vice president of the NSA in charge of International Affairs, on 
your statement and on your obvious fine background. 

Do you speak Spanish ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I have just begun to study it. Not well. 

Senator Humrnrey. You seem to speak it — well, at least you 
seemed to when you read the Spanish word. And it is gratifying to 
me that a representative of the National Student Association would 
take the time to come here to testify. 

I think this is a mighty good sign. I suggest you testify at more 
hearings. There are many really important things that the Congress 
ought to hear from young students. As you pointed out, the student 
body and student movement in the United States has regrettably not 
demonstrated the same vitality, vigor, and purpose as it has in some 
other countries. There are many reasons for this. We happen to 
have a little better life here. 

But the kind of profound and mature evaluation which you and 
your associates can give to these problems is needed and welcomed, 
and I want to thank you again very much. 

Mr. Jonson. Thank you very much. 
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U.S. STUDENTS INFLUENTIAL IN FOREIGN POLICY 


May I add that I think, not to do ourselves an injustice here, I 
think there have been many fine examples of well-directed programs 
in leadership in the U.S. student community. 

One thing which perhaps is lacking here which is not elsewhere 
is the prestige, perhaps, that a student will have in terms of molding 
public sentiment on broader issues. This does not indicate, I think, 
a lack of interest or concern with these broader issues, nor does it 
indicate any lack of ability to deal with them effectively in our own 
circles, and I think the foresight which this piece of legislation has in 
providing for assistance through funds such as those accumulated 
under and through the sale of surplus commodities only gives a hint 
of the many groups that exist in our own society, again private, vol- 
untary organizations of a diverse nature, projecting our ideals abroad 
and in being able to maintain contact in many cases with the very 
heart of our difficulties. 

I think the examples I gave of the student unrest in Latin Amer- 
ica—and I think Latin America is certainly the frontier of Commu- 
nist activity at the youth and student level, at least this last year—I 
think that holds tremendous messages for us, and I think that all 
contacts we have with these areas and with these groups are impor- 
tant and ought to be nurtured and ought to be recognized in the pub- 
lic policy, and I think certainly this bill does just that. 

Senator Humrnrey. Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Johnson’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD R, JoHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
U.S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


I am very pleased to have the opportunity to address the committee on behalf 
of the U.S. National Student Association. The National Student.Association is 
a confederation of student bodies at 400 American colleges and universities rep- 
resented through their democratically elected student governments. 


INTEREST OF USNGA IN &. 1711 


I wish to make known to the committee the interest of the U.S. Natioual Stu- 
dent Association in the passage of Senate bill 1711 popularly entitled the “Food 
for peace bill.” Compared to the many provisions that the food for peace bill 
contains, the interests of my organization are fairly specific. We are particularly 
interested in furthering the development of international education, and further- 
ing the opportunities for meaningful exchange of persons programs, particularly 
with the underdeveloped and emergent countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. The USNSA devotes a large share of its time and resources to fur- 
thering international awareness and in maintaining direct contact, cooperation, 
and exchange with student communities in these underdeveloped areas. We are 
thus very directly involved in functions which are furthered by the food for 
peace bill. 

I am certainly aware that Senate bill 1711 and Public Law 480 which it modifies 
are primarily concerned with the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities 
and have been considered by some to be basically agricultural measures. My 
organization may be somewhat incompetent to discuss many of the details of 
approach and administration concerning some of the general provisions of 8. 1711 
in fields of agricultural policy, economic development, or commerce. We do not 
intend to argue that bills such as Public Law 480 and 8. 1711 should not be moti- 
vated by certain desires to “increase consumption of U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties in foreign countries,” as the Public Law 480 states. We do hope, however, 
that the experiences and interest of private, volunteer organizations such as the 
the USNSA will adequately demonstrate the need to go beyond such considera- 
tions in our public laws in order to take full advantage of our capacities for 
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achieving international understanding and for furthering the ideals which under- 
lie our national aspirations and our international policies. 


HUMANITARIAN BENEFITS UNDER PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Many of the provisions of 8. 1711, indeed as do provisions of Public Law 430 
itself, offer effective opportutnities to contribute, in a direct and tangible way, 
to human development, to relief from hunger, to welfare benefits, medical pro- 
tection, and to the expansion and improvement of educational opportunities. 
These are gains which are embodied in the philosophy and aspirations of our 
Nation and are among the end preducts which our international mission envisions 
for all people. These are the considerations which I hope to dwell upon in this 
presentation, certainly not in opposition to the economic and agricultural objec- 
tives, but in supplement to them. 


IMPACT OF UNIVERSITY IN AFRICA, ASIA, LATIN AMERICA 


Consider for a moment the impact of a single institution in the countries 
which represent the frontiers of our international mission (the countries of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America); the institution I want to single out is the 
university. The university is inextricably linked to the future of the emergent 
areas of the world. Whatever problems which face these nations or threaten on 
the horizon will have to be foreseen and tackled in the university if they are 
to be solved effectively. The very concept of university embodies, more than any 
other single institution I can think of, the ideals of human progress, intellectual 
sincerity, political freedom, and personal liberty—the very ideals which are 
found in the basis of our national philosophy. 


NECESSARY FOR UNITED STATES TO MAINTAIN CLOSE CONTACTS WITH FOREIGN 
UNIVERSITIES 


The stake which we as a nation have in the mission of the university is clear. 
The necessity, and the advantage, of identifying our international policies with 
the work of this institution in as dramatic and effective way as possible ought 
to be equally as clear. 

Several successes along these lines can easily be cited. The Fulbright pro- 
gram is perhaps the best known educational exchange program in the world, 
with 43,000 exchangees already returned to their countries. Public Laws 584 
and 480 have made bold beginnings. And yet there exists no forthright state- 
ment of principle embodied in the official policies of the United States which 
underscores the role of education and which indicates the desire of the U.S. 
Government to further educational opportunities and strengthen the educational 
systems particularly in the emergent countries through all appropriate means. 
Even Public Law 480, or S. 1711 which attempts to improve the former, lacks 
such forthright statements. One:needed improvement to the food-for-peace bill 
would be such a statement, perhaps embodying some of the language of fhe 
House Resolution 193 introduced by Representative Byron Johnson. 


PROVISIONS IN 8. 1711 TO PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


Some of the measures of 8. 1711 which do further international education 
include— 

(Sec. 108b) an increase in the limit on appropriations possible under 
the act from $1.5 billion annually to $2 billion annually ; 

(See. 104h) the elimination of the previous requirement of a special 
appropriation by Congress to authorize expenditures for educational ex- 
change program, and the authorization of grants to U.S. nonprofit organiza- 
tions and institutions for carrying out such exchange of persons projects 
between the United States and other countries; 

(Sec. 104k) the elimination of special appropriations for projects to 
“promote and support programs of medical and scientific research, cultural 
and educational development, health, nutrition, and sanitation” (italics 
mine) ; 

(See. 104p) the authorization of support for workshops in American 
studies or American educational techniques, or for support of chairs in 
American studies; and 
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(See. 601a) which provides for the establishment of nonprofit binational 
foundations to foster and promote research, education, health, and public 
welfare. 


EXPERIENCES OF USNSA AND POWERFUL FOREIGN STUDENT MOVEMENTS 


To demonstrate how important these provisions can be in furthering the gen- 
eral national interest of the United States abroad through educational activity, 
I would like to consider the experience of my own organization. I am sure 
that our experiences can be duplicated in related fields by many other private, 
voluntary organizations. 

As the official national union of students in the United States, the USNSA is 
the primary link or contact of the U.S. student community with the organized 
student community in almost every other country. The student community in 
the United States is not a powerful force in national, social, and political issues, 
nor is that community particularly vocal. Such is not the case in many other 
countries, however. 

The movement which overthrew Peron in Argentina in 1956 was strongly 
based on the student community, and the Argentine national union of students, 
the Federacion Universitaria Argentina, was their spearhead. Dr. Fidel Castro 
was a vice president of the student federation in Cuba and it was with the 
national student union that the Cuban revolution was launched. One of the 
national heroes of that revolution was martyred Jose Antonio Echeverria, the 
president of the Federacion Estudiantil Universitaria, who launched the final 
stage of that revolution with Castro in 1956. The leading antidictatorship 
sentiment in Latin America today exists in the ranks and leadership of the 
student organizations, as student activity on the Nicaraguan and Dominican 
Republic issues clearly indicates. 

In Japan the most persistent activity against foreign military bases, the 
nuclear policies of the United States and Great Britain, and the presence of 
the United States in the Ryukyus, comes from the student federations. In the 
fall of last year nine leaders of the Zengakuren, the largest of the Japanese 
student federations, were suspended from the Japanese Communist Party foi 
being antiparty, extreme leftist, opportunistic and schismatic. This spring 
seven more were suspended for similar reasons. The student federation is on¢ 
of the most powerful forces in opposition to the Kishi Government. 


COMMUNIST AND ANTI-AMERICAN SENTIMENTS IN STUDENT GROUPS 


These examples carry with them two messages: One is that the organized 
student communities in many parts of the world have a certain amount of 
power and influence on questions of national and international scope, and second, 
that many of these groups are actively fighting conditions and regimes in some 
cases with which the policies of the U.S. Government have on occasion been 
identified. Much of the anti-U.S. sentiment which these student groups express 
is the natural consequence of the phychological position of the intelligentsia in an 
underdeveloped country, and indeed, some of it can be attributed to mistakes on 
our part. Such considerations figured highly in motivating what were in- 
tended to be pacific demonstrations during the visit of our Vice President, Mr. 
Nixon, to Latin America last year. However, in several cases these sentiments 
are being deliberately nurtured and fostered by Communist interest. The re 
sults were clear in the case of Vice President Nixon’s visit. 

This situation posed several problems for us. It should become increasingly 
clear that we cannot brush aside these demonstrations of student dissatisfaction 
and alienation from the United States, for they are not only reflective of similar 
unrest in the general citizenry of these countries, but they also play an ex- 
tremely effective role in molding public opinion as well. Ways must be found 
to maintain channels of contact with these communities. There is little excuse 
for us to allow the psychological difficulties of students who face the problems 
of emerging nations to become so negative and destructive a factor in influence. 
ing national trends (and thus, international ones as well) in these countries. 
The ignorance these students have of the sentiments and motivations of the 
American people—which nurtures such bitter and sometimes hateful reactions— 
can be overcome. 
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STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAMS BENEFICIAL TO UNITED STATES 


One way such sentiments can be overcome is through exchange of persons, 
particularly through well thought out programs which provide enough time for 
personal contact and which do not gloss over the deficiencies of our society (which 
may be the symbols of their ignorance). The program of the international edu- 
cation and exchange service program of bringing to this country groups of student 
leaders from Latin America for traveling seminars is a good example of one such 
program. The USNSA has handled the programs for several of these groups. 
Such experiments should be expanded, and could be through the provisions of 
8S. 1711. 

Another example of an effective attack upon this problem is the foreign student 
leadership project of the USNSA. This program brings to the United States from 
15 to 18 student leaders each year. The participants are usually among the 
young and most talented leadership of the various national unions of students. 
By and large they come with minds still open enough to grow by their experience 
in the United States. These students are chosen on a basis of being a present 
leader in the student movement of their countries coupled with academic per- 
formance. The exchangee must have at least a year of study to complete upon 
return to his country during which time he can make use of his experiences 
abroad. 

Returned graduates of the foreign student leadership project have often been 
able to carry into the leadership of their student federation a clearer appraisal 
of the real interest or motivation of the United States. They have been able in 
several cases to counteract the unfounded extremist charges of leftwing elements 
trying to manipulate the student organizations. In some cases they have been 
instrumental in creating alternatives to the student organizations already con- 
trolled by Communist interest. In Japan, as an example, a recent issue of the 
Student Information Federation of Japan carried an announcement of the forma- 
tion of a new student federation to compete with the Communist-dominated 
Zangakuren. Many of the returned exchangees have argued and worked for more 
responsible student organizations. 

Such a program is one of the best feet the United States has to put forward. 
The experiment in international living is another program which is able to provide 
similarly close contact between the foreign student and American students. 
There are obviously many other exchange programs of varying natures and 
merits which constitute an extremely important means of furthering interna- 
tional understanding and particularly of furthering an understanding of people 
and policies of the United States. 


PROVISIONS OF 8. 1711 WHICH WILL FACILITATE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


S. 1711 contains several provisions which will assist programs of this sort. 
The removal of special congressional appropriations in order to authorize the 
use of accumulated foreign currencies will facilitate the development and expan- 
sion of programs such as the one described, which are comparatively small and 
would therefore, have difficulty in receiving a special congressional appropria- 
tion. Another difficulty with the present provisions is that in our case requests 
for the use of these funds have to be channeled through the Department of State. 
‘This reduces the impact of such a program by imputing to it propaganda or cold 
war consideration. At least the project becomes open to such charges by the 
leftwing elements in the foreign student organizations. S. 1711 allows for the 
creating of separate coordinating machinery. S. 1711 also provides for direct 
grants to the U.S. nonprofit organizations and institutions for exchange of 
persons projects if they can provide the dollar funds which the Secretary of State 
deemed necessary to carry the project to a successful conclusion. If other admin- 
istrative considerations were to allow it, there would be a distinct advantage in 
granting such authority to the Peace Food Administrator instead of the Secretary 
of State, provided for in title VII of the bill. If separate machinery is to be 
established, and lack of coordination is presently singled out as a deficiency in 
the existing legislation, then it ought to be used. Given the psychological ad- 
vantage we have in the work of private voluntary organizations, it seems self- 
defeating to jeopardize the impact of these organizations by involving the 
Department of State so directly. 
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LOCAL CURRENCIES NOT BEING WIDELY UTILIZED 


The need for an increased emphasis on education in Public Law 480 is clearly 
indicated by the pattern of withdrawals. Less than 1.3 percent of the total 
withdrawals for all purposes have been spent on education, according to the 
Institute for International Education. No withdrawals were made at all from 
currencies accumulated through the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
in India during the year of 1958, and India has one of the largest accumulations 
of such currencies. During 1959 what withdrawals were made included no funds 
for education. And yet India is one of the most important areas of international 
educational exchange. Our own project has attempted to bring at least one and 
usually two students from India each year. Other countries where there are 
large accumulations of local currencies included Pakistan and Indonesia. In 
neither case was there any withdrawal for educational purposes during the year 
1958. These are also important areas for student exchanges. It is hard to be- 
lieve that no use has been made of these funds because there was no need. 

The authorization to use these idle funds for educational as well as for other 
purposes important to our foreign policy will have effects not only in the coun- 
tries where such funds are accumulated. With the use of local currencies in 
India to assist in providing for travel arrangements, in providing for adequate 
interview and selection procedures, U.S. dollars are freed to support programs 
in other parts of the world, to expand the total program and to move into new 
areas, 

AMERICAN STUDENT REPRESENTATIVES OVERSEAS 


Local currencies can also be effectively used to support programs which send 
astute and serious American students abroad. Equally as important as the for- 
eign student leadership project, in terms of maintaining contact with the im- 
portant student organizations throughout the world, have been the few “over- 
sea representatives’ USNSA has been able to assist in studying abroad. The 
presence of such a representative, in Japan for the last 3 years, a person fully 
informed on the policies of our organization, and very much aware of the cur- 
rent issues in the international student movement, has been invaluable in 
offering on the spot refutation to leftwing charges and activities in the Japanese 
student circles. Representatives in Rangoon, New Delhi and Paris have averted 
many problems because they had been fully trained to represent our own student 
community. 

All of these representatives have been students who have either been previous 
full-time officers of the USNSA or who have worked close to its program for sey- 
eral years. They have also been put through a 9-week seminar run by our 
association on the international student movement. Quite a number of these 
seminar graduates will be going to the Vienna Festival, fully prepared to counter- 
act the objectives of the Communist sponsors of the festival, the International 
Union of Students and the World Federation of Democratic Youth. Being able 
to send such students abroad to study, especially in Asian, African or Latin 
American areas is an invaluable addition to diplomatic resources of the United 
States abroad. Currencies accrued under Public Law 480 as it would be modi- 
fied by 8S. 1711 would make it possible to expand such programs. 

Being able to send such students abroad to study, especially in Asian, African, 
or Latin American areas is an invaluable addition to the diplomatic resources 
of the United States abroad. This fact is made all the more clear when you 
consider that of the 13,000 U.S. students who studied abroad last year, only 6 
studied in Africa and only 36 in Latin America. Currencies which could be used 
to support studies in these areas would make it possible to greatly expand pro- 
grams to send qualified American students to the underdeveloped areas abroad. 
Of course, the value of legislation along these lines would lie in authorizing the 
direct use of the foreign currency rather than demanding payment for these in 
dollars. The provisions of 8S. 1711 are unclear on this point. 


8. 1711 POTENTIALLY HELPFUL TO WORLD REFUGEE YEAR PROGRAM 


May I add one word about the potential of 8. 1711 in boosting our program for 
the World Refugee Year. Section 104(x) of Public Law 480 would be amended 
by S. 1711 to provide for “financing relief and rehabilitation projects undertaken 
following disasters or for assistance to refugees.” This provision seems to be 
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almost an afterthought. It is an awfully important one however. The World 
Refugee Year should be one of the most effective opportunities yet to demonstrate 
the objectives of the free world. Every single refugee is a symbol in himself 
for the conscience of mankind. Almost all of the 15 million of them have been 
produced by conditions and forces diametrically opposed to the philosophy and 
ideals of the United States. 

The program which has been submitted to Congress for the U.S. partict- 
pation in World Refugee Year is a bare minimum indeed compared to the 
gravity of the situation. A $4 million special congressional appropriation has 
been requested. Several times that amount could be provided through Public 
Law 480 alone. Administrative proposals do include some stepup in distribution 
of surplus food distribution under Public Law 480. However, this program does 
not make use of the accumulated currencies for health, welfare, and related 
purposes. 

One area of activity which S. 1711 could provide for in refugee work, but which 
has been overlooked is again in the field of education. Nearly one-half of the 
Palestinian refugees are under the age of 15 years. Schools are one of their 
most important needs. Five hundred students at the university level flee Com- 
munist China into Hong Kong each year. These students are among the most 
sensitive sufferers of Communist control because they have been subjected to 
the full treatment of indoctrination. And they have rejected not only the tangi- 
ble hardships of the regime but also the theory which underlies it. It is ex- 
tremely important that ways be found for them to continue their desperate search 
for truth. Refugee colleges have already been established, many with funds 
from groups in the United States. More, much more, assistance is needed. 

I hope that these statements have adequately indicated the important stake 
our country has in educational development throughout the world. It is our 
belief that S. 1711 could be a significant means of furthering that interest. 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Wilson. 


STATEMENT OF E. RAYMOND WILSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Senator Humrurry. Mr. Wilson, the previous witness made some 
comment with reference to refugees. I want you and your associates 
to know that the mutual security bill has a provision authorizing $10 
million for the World Refugee Year. 

Mr. Wuson. Thank you. That is very good news. 

My name is EF. Raymond Wilson, and I am speaking this morning 
for the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak very 
informally. 

Senator Humrpnurey. Would you mind filing your statement then, 
to be included at the end ef our discussion ? 

Mr. Wirson. I will file my statement. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wirson. We are here this morning to commend very heartily 
the major purposes of this bill, and you and your cosponsors for taking 
the initiative in offering this bill for consideration by the Congress. — 

What I would like to do, Mr. Chairman, is to concentrate mainly on 
the ways in which I believe this measure could be strengthened. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir. That will be very helpful. 


NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL AGENCY FOR PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF FOOD 


Mr. Wirson. In the first place, developing more adequate inter- 
national machinery. We do not have yet in the Food and Agricul- 
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ture Organization of the United Nations the fully developed ma- 
chinery to plan on an international basis the production and distribu- 
tion of food. In 1946, the United States took considerable initiative 
in turning down the World Food Board, and then in 1949 the Inter- 
national Commodity Credit Clearing House. So that while this bill 
does provide in many of its sections for encouraging work through 
the United Nations, I do think that we should work more actively for 
more adequate international machinery. 

Senator Humpnrey. What was that ? 

Mr. Wuson. The International Commodity Clearing House. 

Senator Humpnurey. In what year was that! 

Mr. Wirson. 1949. That was a proposal to do internationally sub- 
stantially what we do under title I unilaterally. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. I think it is a misfortune that we do not have inter- 
national machinery to work on this ow me of distribution of surplus 
rather than just to do it unilaterally by ourselves. 

I would also suggest that we should put more emphasis on economic 
development. You pointed out very well in your testimony yesterday 
morning that the Food for Peace Act is no substitute for dollar capital 
investment which needs to go along with this kind of a program. 


GRANTS OR LOANS? 


To the degree that food can be used to stimulate construction or eco- 
nomic development, well and good. [But I thunk we have to recognize 
its limitations in this field of economic development. So my third 


question is: Should we not put more emphasis on grants rather than 
loans? My apprehension over an excessive emphasis on loans goes 
back to the unhappy experience we had in 1930 and 1931 with inter- 
allied debts; we could not forgive them quick enough to get either 
economic benefit or political capital from them. 

So it would seem to me as a layman that a good case could be made 
for putting more of our funds into grants in this field of food. 

Senator Humprnrey. Particularly in these non-self-liquidating 
projects. 

Mr. Wuson. We should give more grants for health, sanitation, 
and educational activities which do not bring immediate economic 
return. It is unwise to load these countries with long-term obliga- 
tions until they have developed an adequate economic base. 

Senator Humpurey. I believe there is a growing realization of this 
in the responsible offices handling the program. 

As you know, the other day it was indicated that some $65 million 
has already been allocated. That is not enough, but it is a start. It 
was $65 million, under the terms of our conference report on S. 3420 
last year, for these non-self-liquidating projects. 

Mr. Wuson. I have indicated in this statement that we have given 
away $23.5 billion in grants of military aid. Under Public Law 480 
we have entered into sales agreements totaling $3.7 billion. But up 
until June 30, we had agreed to use only $233 million of this amount 
for grants for multilateral trade and economic development. That is 
a very tiny amount, you see, about 7 percent. I think that proportion 
might be considerably increased. 


43583—59——13 
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IMPORTANCE OF EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


I am happy to follow Mr. Willard Johnson and to try to reinforce 
his statement about the importance of exchange of persons. Here 
again, in 5 years, Mr. Chairman, only $29 million out of $3.7 billion 
has been allocated for this matter of exchange of persons. 

Let me make that concrete. In 1957, land 12 days visiting 
agricultural developments in northern Japan, which is comparable to 
northern Minnesota in climate. 

Senator Humpurey. A very beautiful place. 

Mr. Wutson. Yes, sir. They are having to shift from the produc- 
tion of open field crops to dairies. 

Now, suppose we could bring over several dozen young Japanese 
farmers to live in the fine dairy homes of Minnesota and Wisconsin for 
a year, and then go back to those areas to help make that shift. It 
would be one of the finest contributions we could make to the develop- 
ment of Japan, and it would be a splendid way of using our own 
agricultural know-how. 

Here is another illustration. I had a letter a few days ago from an 
Indian friend of mine who has been awarded a State Department 
fellowship to come over here for 4 months, to study American agri- 
culture. 

His wife is a member of one of the leading families of India. He 
wanted to bring her along. And yet, because of lack of dollar funds, 
she probably will not be able to come. He is to be here this week. 

Now, in spite of the question of currency exchange, that kind of a 
potential leader among the women of India ought not to be denied the 
chance of visiting our farms, our farm organizations, our farm co- 
operatives, and so on, for 4 months, when we have piled up all these 
currencies. 

Senator Humpurey. Plus the fact there is transferability in mutual 
security funds, and there are contingency funds, special assistance 
funds, regional funds. There are all types of funds. 

I must say, Ray, that I am of the opinion that sometimes it is the 
lack of will rather than the lack of dollars. Any time anybody around 
here really wants to do something, he finds ways of doing it. 

We found ways to pay for the problem in Lebanon and Formosa, 
and we found ways to pay for the parolees in the McCarran Immi- 
gration Act. We ieued an escape hatch. When you get some “can 


do” people instead of those “can’t doers,” you will get a lot of this 
done. 

Mr. Witson. Correct. 

Seantor Humpurey. Even under limitations of law. 


SUBSIDIZATION OF NUTRITION FOODS 


Mr. Wison. My next suggestion is, if we are going to continue to 
subsidize American agriculture—and here I agree with Mr. Soth and 
Mr. Nathan that we probably will for a considerable period of time— 
ar pet consciously subsizide those foods which are needed for nutri- 
tion 

For example, in most of Asia they are very short of dried milk, and 
protein supplements, fats and oils. Therefore, let us try to make 
available to these countries not just wheat and corn and rice, but the 
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kinds of food which will supplement what they can grow themselves 
and which we can produce much easier than they can. Let us have 
more of a division of labor and let us pinpoint this food for peace on 
the things that are needed. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me go back to Mr. Huge, who testified 
about the flexibility of American agriculture to make these production 
adjustments. 

r. Wuson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. If you really had a food-for-peace program 
which was an integral part of your foreign policy and of your 
overall governmental oan particularly foreign economic policy, 
- would not rely upon the accidents of surpluses to serve the aes 

‘ou would rely upon programmed plantings and production. 

Mr. Wuson. And you can only do that if you have 5 or 10 years’ 
authorization. 

Seantor Humrnrey. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. And we gear our domestic programs to our foreign 
opportunities. 

Senator Humrpnurey. What is wrong in all of this so far is not so 
much the way it is currently administered, but the philosophy or the 
thinking around it. The Department people and the Government 
today think in terms only of surplus disposal, rather than thinkin 
in terms of agricultural production as being a fundamental, integra 
part of the total foreign economic policy of the U.S. Government, and 
using it to its best advantage, rather than using what you just hap- 
pen to have around. 

It would be like taking military assistance as an example, a situation 
where we just happened to be long on bazookas, so we just started ship- 
ping bazookas, whether anybody had any sr need for them or not. 
Or, if we happened to be long on Sherman tanks, we would send coun- 
tries Sherman tanks even though they needed ships. 

If you reasoned the military assistance program the way you run 
the food program, there would be courts-martial for the generals and 
admirals. They would say, “This has got to go. These people are 
saboteurs.” 

In military assistance we get all the blueprints out and we get all 
the brainpower we can muster, and we say, ‘Now, we are going to give 
them the latest airplanes, the finest of tanks.” And if they happen 
to need in Brazil certain kinds of equipment, we do not send to Brazil 
the same kind of equipment that we may send over to Ethiopia. 

I do not think either one of them needs very much equipment, but 
we are apparently going to send some to both. 

Mr. Wixson. That has been illustrated in Okimawa, where we have 
sent corn, for example, which they are not used to using, and which 
has been difficult to work into their diet. If we could have supplied 
them with rice and dried milk in greater quantities, that would have 
been a much greater help to them. 

Senator Humpnrey. There are a couple of people interested here in 
hearing you say dried milk, for you could have said peanuts to some 
places, peanut oil, soybean oil, cottonseed oil, lard. There are fat 
deficiencies, vegetable oil deficiencies. There are surely all kinds of 
dairy product deficiencies. 

I think one of the real tragedies of today in the farm program is 
that we have cut back enough on production at the expense of a tre- 
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mendous number of people so that we can say we do not have to 
worry too much now about butter. 

I do not think it is any great achievement to prove that you have 
been able to get rid of enough cattle and farmers so that you do not 
have to worry about the problem of butter. 

Mr. Wuson. We had testimony a moment ago from the Soybean 
Council. Now the soybean has oftentimes been called the cow of 
Asia, and there again it makes an excellent supplement to cereal diet. 


FOOD SHIPMENT TO IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Our next suggestion is to remove the prohibition on shipments of 
food to countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Although we are in ideological and political struggle, food ought 
not to be used as an ulterior political weapon. I think we ought to 
be ready to sell or to give food to Communist countries or to Com- 
munist-dominated countries when there is need. 

In fact, I would like to urge the Foreign Relations Committee to 
keep a watchful eye on the current situation in Communist China 
where they are having a serious flood, and to see whether we could 
not respond with a very generous offer of some of our surplus foods to 
the people of Communist China, if it is needed. 

Senator Humrurey. I was going to ask the State Department wit- 
ness about that. I shall direct a question in writing to the State 
Department. I would like to get their views on it. They always 
like to have us discuss these things first, you know, so I will wait to 
see what they think. I want official leadership. 

Mr. Wuson. I urged similar shipments some years ago, when Life 
magazine proposed that we send food to the Chinese people to help 
them meet the disastrous effects of one of the most serious floods in 
their history. I knew people in the Pentagon who were very anxious 
that that should be done, because they had served in China and knew 
the Chinese people and the need. But that proposition, which Life 
magazine and others made, never got, so far as I have been able to 
find out, to the President’s desk. Yet that was a chance, when we 
had billions of dollars in food, and people in Communist China were 
starving, of at least having made an honest and earnest gesture of 
helping them. 

My last suggestion would be to channel more food through U.N. 
agencies. ‘The U.N, is not an operating agency, but, as you were sug- 
gesting a moment ago, the Special Fund under Mr. Hoffman might 
very well be able to use food for economic development. 

In two places in Public Law 480, there is the provision that food 
should be made available to intergovernmental organizations. I 
would like to appeal to your committee to ask the Department of 
Agriculture oa the Department of State why more food has not 
been made available to the Children’s Fund, to the program for refu- 
gees in the Middle East, and to the program for refugees in Korea. 
It seems to me that all of those programs have been very restricted, 
and that there is authority here—some of us worked on the inclusion 
of that authority in Public Law 480 some years ago, and we feel 
that it has not been used to the extent it might. 
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Senator Humrurey. We will extract this oe of your testi- 
mony and send it down to the Department and ask for an immediate 


reply, and we will try to find out what has been the holdup on this 
type of program. 

(The following information was subsequently received from the 
State Department :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 7, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 


Deak Senator Humpurey: Your letter of July 22, 1959 raised the question as 
to why more surplus foods have not been made available to United Nations 
programs i.e., the United Nations Children’s Fund, the program for refugees in 
the Middle East and the program for refugees in Korea. 

Under the terms of Public Law 480, surplus agricultural products can be 
donated only if they do not supplant normal food purchases. Nonfat dry 
milk is used by both UNICEF and UNRWA as a food supplement, and sub- 
stantial quantities of milk have been given to both agencies to meet their 
requests. 

Palestine refugees also receive supplementary title III food assistance from 
American voluntary agencies operating in the area. 

UNRWA, which administers the relief program for Palestine refugees, does 
use substantial quantities of agricultural commodities, particularly flour. 
However, there are several problems in connection with the possibility of making 
our contribution to UNRWA through direct provision of agricultural commodi- 
ties. In order to provide maximum flexibility to UNRWA, which operates 
through contributions from some 36 countries, we have urged, not only for 
ourselves but for other countries, that contributions be made in cash rather 
than in kind. If the United States as the major contributor made its con- 
tributions by way of commodities, UNRWA’s administrative problems might 
be very serious. Furthermore we are limited to 70 percent of total contributions 
in our support of UNRWA. The costs of food stuffs for which we would have 
to credit UNRWA would probably result in a reduction of our real contribution. 
However, in recognition of the problem of surplus agricultural commodities in 
the United States, UNRWA consistently purchases 50 percent of its flour re- 
quirement in the United States. There would therefore be no particular ad- 
vantage to providing a portion of our contribution through direct supply of 
agricultural commodities. 

There is no special U.N. refugee program in Korea at present. but the many 
American voluntary agencies distributing title III surplus food commodities 
undoubtedly assist refugees from North Korea. 

There are no other U.N. agencies aside from UNICEF and UNRWA which 
distribute U.S. surplus food under Public Law 480, at present. While these 
agencies have only requested milk in the past, I can assure you that the De- 
partment will give consideration to any requests for other surplus agricultural 
commodities which may be received from U.N. agencies in keeping with U.S. 
financial obligations to the United Nations. 

I hope the above information will be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WriitAM B. Macomser, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF FRIENDS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Wuson. I should like to conclude my testimony, Mr. Chair- 
man, with six specific suggestions for consideration. 

The first would be to add “literacy” to your splendid series of 
things to which this currency might be sepnee or used. This is of 
particular importance since about half of the people cannot read. 

Senator Humpnurey. Educational development was to cover that. 
But I think the word “literacy” would be much more pertinent and 
meaningful. 
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Mr. Wizson. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. I agree with that. 

Mr. Wiuzson. No. 2 would be to consider whether title II should be 
made permanent legislation since we ought to be ready to respond to 
any major disaster through action by the President. It seems to me 
that this is a noncontroversial program that we might make perma- 
nent, just as title LLL is permanent. 

The third is in line with my recommendation a moment ago of de- 
leting (a) and (b) from section 304, which restricts trade in food 
with the Soviet Union and countries dominated by them. 

The fourth would be to consider adding the Wolf bill, H.R. 6681 to 
this legislation as title VII. 

Senator Humrenrey. What is that? 

Mr. Witson. H.R. 6681 would give to the United Nations over a 
10-year period up to $250 million a year in surplus foods for use in 
economic development. 

Senator Humrnrey. Do you mean that amount would be in the 
soft currencies ? 

Mr. Wuson. No. It would be a grant to the United Nations that 
they could use. 

Say, for example, the U.N. was going to help sponsor some kind 
of construction project, maybe the people wostlng on that project 
could be paid in food. This would not be relief food. This would 
be economic aid food, and would strengthen what we are doing 
through U.N. agencies in the field of economic aid and development. 

Fifth would be—and I think you referred to this a moment ago— 
that not only should we work toward setting up international food 
reserves, but that some of the receipts from this movement of agri- 
cultural goods might be used for storage facilities. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

; Mr. Witson. Depots, and warehouses, and storage facilities for 
ood. 

Senator Humrurey. Do we not provide that ? 

Mr. Wison. It is not specifically spelled out, and I think spelling 
it out would strengthen the bill. 

Senator Humpurey. Are you referring to our national food re- 
serves ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. But I mean the storage depots for the food. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. Iam sure it is provided. 

Mr. Witson. It may be by implication. 

Senator Humrnurey. If it is not provided with sufficient explicit- 
ness, we would surely want to make it more explicit. 

Mr. Witson. I am sure you had it in mind. In fact, I think Mr. 
Bowles may be testifying more specifically to that this afternoon, 
so I will not labor that point. 

No. 6—and this was the suggestion made yesterday by the Institute 
of International Education—that in the provision for aiding educa- 
tion, the reference to stricken out “in such amounts as may be specified 
from time to time in appropriate acts,” be stricken so that specific 
‘ee will not be required for educational purposes. 

hat is stricken out in instances, but in one case it is not. 

Senator Humrpurey. Those are very objective suggestions, and most 
helpful. I want at this time to remind the staff to keep very close 
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tabs on these constructive proposals to amend the bill which have been 
suggested by the testimony of witnesses. Otherwise, we will lose 
track of some of these. You have been very, very helpful. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humrurey. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

(Mr. Wilson’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT oF E. RayMonpD WItson, FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Foreign Relations Committee, my name is 
EK. Raymond Wilson. I serve as executive secretary of the Friends Committee 
on National Legislation, for whom I am testifying today. 

You will recognize that, with its extremely democratic organization and em- 
phasis on the rights of the individual, no one can speak officially for every mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends (or Quakers) on questions of doctrine nor on the 
application of their religious faith. But Friends throughout our history have 
been concerned about building the necessary conditions for a peaceful world 
and have sought to feed the hungry and clothe the distressed in many war-torn 
and disadvantaged parts of the world. 


SUPPORT OF SOCIETY OF FRIENDS FOR 8. 1711 


Today I am speaking strongly in favor of the main objectives of 8.1711. I am 
glad that this legislation is before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee be- 
cause it has so many possibilities of aiding and strengthening our foreign policy. 
However, I will concentrate mainly on several suggestions for improvement. 

May I first express appreciation to Senator Humphrey and the cosponsors of 
this bill for outlining the possibilities in the use of our abundance. We commend 
heartily the major purposes of this bill, including the following provisions: 

Expanding the purposes for use of food and fiber as an important means of 
aiding hungry people around the world and of furthering economic and 
social development ; 

Providing for a 5-year extension of Public Law 480 so that shipments can 
be planned more adequately over a longer time; 

Increasing to $2 billion annually the commodities that may be sold abroad 
in foreign currencies under title I of Public Law 480; 

Increasing funds for government-to-government disaster relief in title II 
of Public Law 480, with extension of authority for 5 years; 

Beginning national food reserves, on a modest scale; 

Developing binational foundations for fostering research and for working 
out programs of developmeat in education, health, and public welfare; 

Fixing administrative responsibility for a vigorous program of moving 
America’s agricultural abundance at home and abroad. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


As a nation undergirded by religious ideals, we ought to be concerned with 
the rights and well-being of every person. Our agricultural abundance ought 
to be viewed as a blessing in a hungry world, to be distributed as intelligently 
and as wisely as possible. 

The goal, I believe, that we as Americans seek is a world where individuals 
can produce with hand and brain, and exchange their products and services for 
what they need. But with the disparities of advantage and the barriers to trade 
that exist, normal trade and exchange need to be supplemented with aid and 
assistance if many of God's children are going to have even a minimum and toler- 
able existence. This condition of abundance in a world of poverty and want 
must be approached with real humility. Is there any of us good enough to hold 
in his hands the decision whether someone else lives or dies because of our ability 
as a society to share or withhold God's bounty of food? 

For the next few years, barring very unfavorable weather over a period of 
more than a crop season, all signs point to the prospect of more food and fiber 
produced by the farmers of America than is likely to be consumed at home or 
sold abroad for payment in dollars. 
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Some of the constructive uses that can be made of these surpluses, in a world 
where more than half the human race is undernourished, include— 

Selling as much food as possible in exchange for dollars, and encouraging 
normal trade. 

Exchanging more food and fiber for local currencies. These currencies 
would be used for economic development, trade development, exchange of 
persons, and progress on health, education, literacy, communications, and 
the foundations for a higher civilization. 

Generous granting of disaster relief on a government-to-government basis 
and to international organizations. 

Aiding needy people at home and abroad through public and private 
agencies. . 

The foregoing objectives are in the proposed bill, 8. 1711, or in Public Law 480, 
which S. 1711 extends and expands. 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH PROVISIONS OR ADMINISTRATION OF 8. 1711 MIGHT BE 
IMPROVED 


In planning ahead for the next 5 years regarding the sharing of our abundance, 
more efforts should be made— 

(1) To rationalize the disposal program with our reciprocal trade pro- 
gram ; 

(2) To develop more adequate international machinery under the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization ; 

(3) To emphasize economic development ; 

(4) To provide more grants for economic development ; 

(5) To produce foods needed for better nutrition and to relate whatever 
incentives are given to American agriculture toward better nutrition, con- 
servation, and bringing production and consumption into better balance ; 

(6) To increase exchange of persons ; 

(7) To use food to bridge the chasm between our people and those behind 
the so-called Iron Curtain ; 

(8) To channel more through the United Nations; 

(9) To recognize that more must be done about the population explosion 
if the world is to be better fed. 


DEVELOPING MORE ADEQUATE INTERNATIONAL MACHINERY 


I sincerely hope the report from this committee and the legislative history of 
this bill will show it as the earnest desire of the Congress that the U.S. Govern- 
ment should persevere, in cooperation with other governments, in a search for 
better ways of overcoming the disparity of too much food in one part of the world 
and chronic hunger in another. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and other U.N. agencies should be utilized to the full. This 
would mean making full use of the provision in the proposed amendments (p), 
(q), (TP), (8), (t) to section 104. 

Let us face frankly the problem that there is as yet no adequate international 
machinery under the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
for the planning and coordination of the production and distribution of agricul- 
tural commodities around the world. 

Our Government played a considerable part in the turning down of the pro- 
posed World Food Board in 1946 and of the International Commodity Credit 
Clearinghouse in 1949. Our country is doing bilaterally now, under title I of 
Public Law 480, very much what was envisaged as an international process 
under the proposed clearinghouse. This policy has raised serious objections 
from other wheat-exporting nations, such as Canada and Australia. The diffi- 
culty is met in part by international commodity agreements and by discussion in 
the FAO Committee on Commodity Problems, but is not yet satisfactorily solved. 

The United States should make a continued effort to help develop more ade- 
quate international institutions for achieving much better distribution of food 
supplies. This is needed to deal with the complexity of handling agricultural 
products—in excess supply in some parts of the world but very much needed 
elsewhere—without disrupting normal trade channels, or without having serious 
adverse effect on the producers of the importing countries. 
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MORE EMPHASIS ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


While emergency relief to meet temporary needs is a worthy objective in itself, 
I believe the American people are particularly concerned that the movement of 
farm products from the United States should contribute as much as possible to 
the longtime economic health of the countries benefited. By and large, people 
must be fed by food grown near at hand. 

The American taxpayer cannot be expected to supply large amounts of food 
over a long period of time without payment in goods and services useful to our 
citizens. This points to the desirability of enhancing the capacity of countries 
to supply more of their food needs and of expanding industry to raise their 
standard of living in the respective countries and to provide more products for 
international trade. While to some degree such a policy would mean more 
competition for American agriculture and industry, it also would provide more 
markets. If the United States is to have a steadily expanding economy, the 
world economy needs to expand, too, and should expand faster in order to 
narrow rather than widen the disparity between people in our country and those 
in less developed countries. 

The underdeveloped countries desperately need foreign capital to supplement 
what capital savings they can make themselves. Sending in food, even if paid 
for in their own currency, does not add to their capital funds, available for 
purchases outside their country. So shipping food is no substitute for a gen- 
erous economic aid program such as is proposed in the mutual security program 
now before Congress. 

But insofar as title I funds can be loaned back to these countries for economic 
development or where food can be used to pay workmen on construction projects, 
it does contribute to the economic development of the country in question. 

According to figures which we secured on July 7 from the Department of 
Agriculture, sales agreements signed through June 30, 1959, amounted to $3,708 
million. Of that sum, $1,766 million will be loaned for stimulating multilateral 
trade and economic development. While this is encouraging and impressive, it is 
a small sum over a period of 5 years toward the needs of these countries for 
investment capital. 


GRANTS OR LOANS? 


It is encouraging that countries as a rule psychologically and politically prefer 
loans to grants. There is increasing talk in Congress about ending all grants 
in the economic field, and restricting our aid only to loans. 

May I raise grave doubts about the wisdom of this policy? Where agricul- 
tural products can really be used to foster economic growth and where countries 
are both willing and able to repay the United States, even over a period of 
40 years, then loans are well and good. 

But where food is poured into a famine or chronic hunger situation in a coun- 
try with very limited resources, and where it can’t be related fully to raising 
the economic level of the country’s industry or agriculture, then it seems to me 
unwise to burden that country’s financial system with loans. 

My apprehension goes back in part to the period between the First and Second 
World Wars when interallied debts plagued the international situation and 
when the slate should have been wiped clean. But the United States was un- 
able politically to forgive those debts early enough to reap any real political 
or financial benefit from their elimination. 

Since the end of World War II we have supplied about $2314 billion in grants 
in military aid. Why not think in at least equivalent terms in food? 

What is the record to date under Public Law 480, not counting the donations 
to disaster relief and donations through voluntary agencies under titles II and 
III? Out of the $3.7 billion in sales agreements up until June 30, 1959, the 
U.S. Government expects to use $233 million, or less than 7 percent, for grants 
for multilateral trade and economic development. 


MORE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


One of the most creative ways of utilizing foreign currencies acquired under 
this food program is to bring community and national leaders to the United 
States, and to other countries, for specialized training in their chosen profes- 
sions. And yet less than $1 in a thousand has been spent on this method of 
generating good will and training much needed world leadership. To date only 
$29 million out of $3.7 billion has been earmarked for this purpose. 
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THE UNITED STATES SHOULD PRODUCE MORE OF THE FOODS NEEDED TO PROVIDE BETTER 
NUTRITION 


If the U.S. Govermment is to continue supporting American agriculture—and 
I am not dealing with those policies of price and other supports, such as the 
International Wheat Agreement in this testimony—more attention should be 
given to producing foods needed to improve human nutrition. For example, in 
much of the Orient, there is a great deficiency of dried milk, dairy products, fats, 
and oils. 

If the American taxpayer is to subsidize the farmer along with the magazine 
publishers, airlines, railroads, steamship companies, munitions makers, and 
other sectors of our economy, why not encourage the production of those foods 
which will contribute most to a well-balanced diet, rather than just wheat, corn, 
cotton, and tobacco? 


REMOVE THE PROHIBITION ON SHIPMENTS OF FOOD TO COUNTRIES BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN 


The Communists have made a great cry for 50 years of “peace and bread,” 
although they have often failed to supply either. Some of the areas dominated by 
the Communists are food-deficit areas, or, as in mainland China right now, sub- 
ject to widespread floods or disasters. 

The New Testament injunction was, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink.” Following that policy might do a lot to change the 
climate of hostility today. 

The President should be encouraged to give food to countries suffering any 
major disaster without any political strings and without a delay. 

Some years ago Life magazine urged a generous shipment of food to the Chinese 
people on the mainland at a time when a serious flood, I believe it was, had de- 
stroyed a large amount of their crops in the Yangtze Valley. But the redtape 
in the Pentagon and the State Department never got sufficiently unsnarled to get 
that proposal approved by the President. 

In the ideological struggle between the ideas of freedom cherished by the people 
of the United States and the totalitarian ideas of communism, food ought not 
to be used as an ulterior political weapon, but insofar as possible as a healing 
and reconciling force. It would seem that the language of title II and title III 
does not prohibit the sending of donated food to countries behind the so-called 
Iron Curtain. In actual practice, however, little, if any, has gone there, with 
the exception of some aid to Poland and Yugoslavia. 

With these considerations in mind, I would suggest the deletion of section 
804(a) and 304(b) in Public Law 480 rather than adding the provision in 8. 1711 
on page 12, lines 6 through 11, which would make such restrictive provisions 
apply to titles I, III, IV, V, and VI. 


CHANNEL MORE FOOD THROUGH U.N. AGENCIES 


Since the language of Public Law 480 plainly gives authorization for making 
food available to intergovernmental organizations, I have wondered why more 
food was not provided for UNICEF, which has helped so many tens of millions 
of children around the world, and to the United Nations Relief and Work Agency 
for Palestine Refugees with nearly a million refugees to care for in the troubled 
Middle East, and for the refugees in South Korea. 

Congressman Leonard G. Wolf of Iowa has introduced a bill to provide $250 
million worth of food annually for a decade to the United Nations specifically 
for economic development. The United Nations for the most part (with the 
exception of the United Nations Bmergency Force in the Middle East) has not 
been an operating agency. While there would be administrative problems to be 
solved, I do not for a moment think that they are insoluble, given a will to over- 
come them. Why not make Mr. Wolf’s measure title VII in this Food for Peace 
Act and channel at least that much of our abundance for constructive purposes 
through the United Nations? 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AMENDMENTS TO 8. 1711 


1. To the listed objectives on page 8, line 10, add “literacy,” thus: “medical and 
scientific research, cultural and educational development, literacy, health, nu- 
trition, and sanitation.” 
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Unless people can read, they are handicapped in understanding instructions 
for better sanitation, methods for improving their techniques of production, and 
other ideas for improving their lot. 

2. Make title II permanent legislation (as I believe title III is). Title II 
provides for government-to-government disaster relief. Consideration should be 
given to broadening the provisions to include areas subject to chronic hunger 
and malnutrition. 

3. Delete (a) and (b) of section 304 from Public Law 480, which restricts 
trade in food with the Soviet Union, the Communist regime in China, or nations 
dominated or controlled by them. 

4. Consider adding the Wolf bill, H.R. 6681, as title VII to the International 
Food for Peace Act. 

5. At the end of section 501, page 15, line 22, add the following “and for the 
storage facilities for such reserves.” 

6. In the first line of section 104(0) of Public Law 480 as amended through 
September 6, 1958, strike out “in such amounts as may be specified from time 
to time in appropriate acts.” 

We will recess until 2:30. 


(Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 :30 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Humrurey. We will proceed with the hearing of testimony 
on S. 1711. 

Congressman Bowles has been detained because of a vote in the 
House. I would like to indicate to you that I should like to have him 
testify as soon as possible because he will have to go back; so we 
will, perhaps, interrupt the testimony. 

The next witness is Mr. Patrick Healy, assistant secretary of the 
National Milk Producers Federation. Will you identify your asso- 
ciate ¢ 

Mr. Heary. Yes, sir. This is Mr. Nelson Post. He is associated 
with our organization. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are very pleased to have you here, 
representing the National Milk Producers Federation, Mr. Healy. 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK B. HEALY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCTS FEDERATION 


Mr. Hearty. My name is Patrick B. Healy, and I am the assistant 
eC tak of the National Milk Producers Federation, with offices at 
1731 I Street in Washington. 


Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, I would like to file my state- 
ment, and comment on one or two very pertinent parts of it. 

Senator Humpurey. Please do. 

Mr. Hearty. Today I am here as a representative of the Nation’s 
dairy farmers. a organization is made up of some 800 dairy farmer- 


owned and controlled cooperatives which have, in turn, membership 
in excess of half a million dairy-farm families. 

These dairy farmers make the policies of our organization and direct 
the efforts of the National Milk Sreineele Federation in its work here 
in Washington. 
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THE UNITED STATES SHOULD PRODUCE MORE OF TILE FOODS NEEDED TO PROVIDE BETTER 
NUTRITION 


If the U.S. Government is to continue supporting American agriculture—-and 
I am not dealing with those policies of price and other supports, such as the 
International Wheat Agreement in this testimony—more attention should be 
given to producing foods needed to improve human nutrition. For example, in 
much of the Orient, there is a great deficiency of dried milk, dairy products, fats, 
and oils, 

If the American taxpayer is to subsidize the farmer along with the magazine 
publishers, airlines, railroads, steamship companies, munitions makers, and 
other sectors of our economy, why not encourage the production of those foods 
which will contribute most to a well-balanced diet, rather than just wheat, corn, 
cotton, and tobacco? 


REMOVE THE PROHIBITION ON SHIPMENTS OF FOOD TO COUNTRIES BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN 


The Communists have made a great cry for 50 years of “peace and bread,” 
although they have often failed to supply either. Some of the areas dominated by 
the Communists are food-deficit areas, or, as in mainland China right now, sub- 
ject to widespread floods or disasters. 

The New Testament injunction was, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink.” Following that policy might do a lot to change the 
climate of hostility today. 

The President should be encouraged to give food to countries suffering any 
major disaster without any political strings and without a delay. 

Some years ago Life magazine urged a generous shipment of food to the Chinese 
people on the mainland at a time when a serious flood, I believe it was, had de- 
stroyed a large amount of their crops in the Yangtze Valley. But the redtape 
in the Pentagon and the State Department never got sufficiently unsnarled to get 
that proposal approved by the President. 

In the ideological struggle between the ideas of freedom cherished by the people 
of the United States and the totalitarian ideas of communism, food ought not 
to be used as an ulterior political weapon, but insofar as possible as a healing 
and reconciling force. It would seem that the language of title II and title III 
does not prohibit the sending of donated food to countries behind the so-called 
Iron Curtain. In actual practice, however, little, if any, has gone there, with 
the exception of some aid to Poland and Yugoslavia. 

With these considerations in mind, I would suggest the deletion of section 
804(a) and 304(b) in Public Law 480 rather than adding the provision in 8. 1711 
on page 12, lines 6 through 11, which would make such restrictive provisions 
apply to titles I, III, IV, V, and VI. 


CHANNEL MORE FOOD THROUGH U.N. AGENCIES 


Since the language of Public Law 480 plainly gives authorization for making 
food available to intergovernmental organizations, I have wondered why more 
food was not provided for UNICEF, which has helped so many tens of millions 
of children around the world, and to the United Nations Relief and Work Agency 
for Palestine Refugees with nearly a million refugees to care for in the troubled 
Middle East, and for the refugees in South Korea. 

Congressman Leonard G. Wolf of Iowa has introduced a bill to provide $250 
million worth of food annually for a decade to the United Nations specifically 
for economic development. The United Nations for the most part (with the 
exception of the United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East) has not 
been an operating agency. While there would be administrative problems to be 
solved, I do not for a moment think that they are insoluble, given a will to over- 
come them. Why not make Mr. Wolf’s measure title VII in this Food for Peace 
Act and channel at least that much of our abundance for constructive purposes 
through the United Nations? 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AMENDMENTS TO S. 1711 


1. To the listed objectives on page 8, line 10, add “literacy,” thus: “medical and 
scientific research, cultural and educational development, literacy, health, nu- 
trition, and sanitation.” 
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Unless people can read, they are handicapped in understanding instructions 
for better sanitation, methods for improving their techniques of production, and 
other ideas*for improving their Pot. 

2 Make title Il permanent legislation (as I believe title III is). Title II 
provides for government-to-government disaster relief. Consideration should be 
given to broadening the provisions to include areas subject to chronic hunger 
and malnutrition. 

8. Delete (a) and (b) of section 304 from Public Law 480, which restricts 
trade in food with the Soviet Union, the Communist regime in China, or nations 
dominated or controlled by them. 

4. Consider adding the Wolf bill, H.R. 6681, as title VII to the International 
Food for Peace Act. 

5. At the end of section 501, page 15, line 22, add the following “and for the 
storage facilities for such reserves.” 

6. In the first line of section 104(0) of Public Law 480 as amended through 
September 6, 1958, strike out “in such amounts as may be specified from time 
to time in appropriate acts.” 

We will recess until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2:30 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Humpnurey. We will proceed with the hearing of testimony 
on 8. 1711. 

Congressman Bowles has been detained because of a vote in the 
House. I would like to indicate to you that I should like to have him 
testify as soon as possible because he will have to go back; so we 
will, perhaps, interrupt the testimony. 

The next witness is Mr. Patrick Healy, assistant secretary of the 
National Milk Producers Federation. Will you identify your asso- 
ciate ? 

Mr. Heary. Yes, sir. This is Mr. Nelson Post. He is associated 
with our organization. 

Senator Humpurey. We are very pleased to have you here, 
representing the National Milk Producers Federation, Mr. Healy. 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK B. HEALY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCTS FEDERATION 


Mr. Hearty. My name is Patrick B. Healy, and I am the assistant 
secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation, with offices at 
1731 I Street in Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, in the ‘interest of time, I would like to file my state- 
ment, and comment on one or two very pertinent parts of it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Please do. 

Mr. Hearty. Today I am here as a representative of the Nation’s 
dairy farmers. My organization is made up of some 800 dairy farmer- 
owned and controlled “cooperatives which have, in turn, membership 
in excess of half a million dairy-farm families. 

These dairy farmers make the policies of our organization and direct 
the efforts of ‘the National Milk Producers Federation in its work here 
in Washington. 
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EFFECT OF 8. 1711 ON MILK INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Therefore, today I would like to speak in regard to 5. 1711, not so 
much on its effect upon the international picture, but in respect to 
the profound effect which it might have upon the production and 
marketing of milk in this country. 

We have had considerable experience with Public Law 480 which 
this bill would amend, considerable favorable experience. However, 
we would like to note that Public Law 480 is essentially a surplus 
removal program, surplus utilization program—a program under 
which these surpluses which result from America’s agricultural effort 
are used to their best advantage. 

As we read §. 1711, it would to a very drastic extent change that 
basic philosophy. Public Law 480 would become instead of a surplus 
utilization program a planned utilization of America’s agricultural 
potential. 

We heard witnesses this morning talk about the necessity for plan- 
ning the utilization of this abundance in foreign countries and for 
planning for the use of the counterpart funds which result from its 
sale and so on. 

We would like to call to the attention of the committee the complete 
and dire necessity for planning a supply program with the producers 
of the commodity in mind. Now that is particularly true as it regards 
milk and dairy products. 


SURPLUSES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Our surpluses of milk amount to about 314 percent, and we have 
kept those surpluses from having too profound an effect upon the 
market for milk and butterfat in this country by utilizing them as 
they did collect, so that right now we have got less than 50 million 
pounds of butter in the Government. warehouses, less than 25 million 
pounds of cheese, and less than 50 million pounds of nonfat dry milk, 

These are not tremendous quantities as measured against America’s 
total production of milk. 

Senator Humpnrey. How many pounds of butter did you say ? 

Mr. Heaty. Less than 50 million ; 48.3 million last week. 

Senator Humpurey. What do we do in case of a war, with those 
limited supplies? The very first area of America that would be 
affected, outside of our immediate industrial establishment (our imme- 
diate strategic bases), would be rural America, would it not ? 

Mr. Heary. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you consider that the amounts of dairy 
products in possession of the Government today are excessive? 

Mr. Heary. Well, from the standpoint of market prices, yes, sir. 
Any unplanned, unearmarked commodity which the Government has 
depresses market prices. There is just no question about that. 


DEPRESSION OF PRICES OF STOCKPILED GOODS 


Senator Humpnrey. What happens to the price of ammunition? 
We have a lot of that stored up. I do not quite get what you are 
saying. We have all kinds of trucks and tanks and ammunition and 
bombs, and the price does not go down at all; the prices go up. 
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Mr. Hear. Nota bit. I think, Senator, the real difference is that 
ammunition or bombs or war materials as such are not available to 
a market for those things. 

Senator Humpnrey. What about our strategic stockpiling of 
metals? Is that depressing the prices? 

Mr. Heary. I think the same thing there. That cannot be gotten to 
and purchased by industry for use, whereas these foodstuffs which 
the Government has in its stockpiles are available to the market and 
therefore act as depressants on the market. 

Senator Humpnurey. Well, they are available to the market depend- 
ing upon marketing practices. I think they should be available to 
a market if the market is in need. 

Mr. Hearty. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. But as we indicated here in our discussion yes- 
terday relating to cottonseed oil, it is one thing to sell into the market, 
which seems to be the No, 1 priority of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and to sell into the market at a time when it depresses prices, but 
it is another thing to hold those Government stocks in order to maintain 
the price structure and then to ease them in when there seems to be 
not too much chance of a severe price depression. 

Mr. Heary. Well, that, of course 

Senator Humpurey. That is what we call management of stocks. 

Mr. Heary. That is correct. 

If we we could insulate the market from these things when the mar- 
ket cannot stand them, then of course the stocks would not have the 
effect that they now do. I think several years ago you had some 
legislation before the Congress which provided for that. It was not 
adopted. It would have—— 

Senator Humrurey. Those were the so-called national reserves and 
set-asides. 

Mr. Hearty. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I just wanted to point up the ironical sit- 
uation that exists. On the one hand, you can have a large reserve 
of metals which are stockpiled and which are used regularly in Ameri- 
can industry. 

Mr. Heary. That is right. ; 

Senator Humpurey. That stockpile instead of depressing prices 
maintains them or bolsters them. And you are saying to me that when 
you have a stockpile of food and fiber that the tendency is to depress 
prices. 

Mr. Heany. And I think that has been 








MANAGEMENT OF RESERVE STOCKS 


Senator Humreurey. Do you know what I think that has been due 
to? Attitude, management, and philosophy. If somebody just simply 
said, “Look, we are going to maintain here at all times, whether we 
rotate the stocks or not, 75 million pounds of butter.” 

Mr. Hmary. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. Or 50 million pounds of cheese. I am just 
using that figure for illustrative purposes. And if you could keep it 
within that area, or within that degree or number of units, it would 
not be a price depressant then. 
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Mr: Heaty. No; it would not be—it could not be. I think we have 
adequate data here for the last few years, since 1954, that such is the 
case with milk at least. 

Senator Humpurey. And perishable commodities, we might add. 

Mr. Hearty. Any of these bulky, perishable things, the effect is more 
immediate than it is on things which can be stored for longer periods 
of time. 

Senator Humenrey. Yes. 

Mr. Heatry. Well, in any event, our stocks are low, and we are 
happy that they are low because when they are low it points the way 
toward their complete elimination and therefore their lack of effect 
upon market prices, market prices which could rise if they were 
eliminated. 

We think that Public Law 480 has done quite a bit toward keep- 
ing these stocks down within easily manageable limits. 

Now, as we proceed into 8, 1711, we are getting away from the 
concept of a surplus utilization program. We are getting more into 
the concept of a supply program. If the Congress passes this law, 
they will have said, “It is our duty and our job here as Americans, 
with our stature on the world scene such as it is, to help feed hungry 
people everywhere. Therefore, we are going to have to generate sup- 

lies which will allow us to do it.” 

If the Congress does that, we think it would be wonderful, be- 
cause we do have the productive capacity here in this country to 
make available to the world enough to take the edge off this tremen- 
dous hunger which it must be suffering. 


NECESSITY OF LONG-TERM PROGRAM IF MILK PRODUCTION IS INCREASED 


But, if the Congress does it, our plea here today is to do it on a long- 
term basis. In our industry, in the milk-producing industry, it takes 
a long time to crank up production. You can’t just sow some seeds 
and have a crop. You have got to develop herds, you have got to 
develop facilities, and you have got to develop marketing techniques 
to handle these larger quantities. 

Similarly, once this productive capacity is cranked up and we are 
turning out these greater quantities of milk, it takes a long time to 
shut it off. We have learned that. We have learned that after every 
war, every national emergency that we have experienced. We have 
always come out of these wars or emergency situations with too much 
milk for the outlets which were commercially available to us. 

So, by all means, at least as it regards milk, these programs must 
be planned on a long-term basis so that American dairy farmers 
can provide the material, in the first place, and can plan toward the 
end of the program. Because we do not want to be put back into 
economic marketing chaos such as we suffered here 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the burden of what I have to say. 

There is only one other thing which is, we think, very important. 
The bill provides for bilateral agreements between this country and 
the receiving country, and bilateral organizations through which these 
agreements can be made. 

It is our further plea that such an arrangement, which we think 
is excellent and necessary, not lead us into this General Agreement 
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on Tariffs and Trade, because there we would have one voice out 
of some 34 or 35, and the other voices there are not always used in 
the best interests of this country. 

Senator Humpnrey. It would not have that oe o would 
have to be a very loose interpretation of the law, may I s 

Mr. Heaty. That isr 7 

Senator Humpnrey. I think it is well you brought it up, though, 
for the record. 

Mr. Heatry. Iam glad you feel that way. 


STATEMENT ON “DAIRY TRENDS” AND PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM 


Senator Humpnrey. May I suggest, too, that we incorporate in the 
testimony the article which you have affixed or attached to your state- 
ment, entitled “Dairy Trends.” 

I doubt that we will be able to get all the exhibits in the record. 
If we can, I would like those in the testimony. 

Mr. Heaty. I was going to ask that that be allowed. This “Dairy 
Trends” is a publication of my organization which goes into various 
things which we think are important and timely, and just this month— 
this is dated July; it was published in June, however—we looked 
into the surplus utilization programs of the Government, and talked 
about them a little bit here for 6 or 8 pages, and we think there 
is some valuable information here which the committee may like to 
use. 

Senator Humepnrey. It is a very good statement, and it is par- 
ticularly good on Public Law 480, ‘and its effect upon the dairy 
industry and upon the utilization and distribution programs. 

I want to "say to you, my friend, as I have said to you pr ivately, 
that I know of no program which has had a more salutary effect in 
terms of ironing out some of the difficulties between ourselves and 
other nations than our food distribution program, particularly as 
it relates to your products, dairy products. 

Mr. Hearty. We were very happy to hear this morning that the 
other witnesses look upon our product as important in the diets of 
the nutritionally deficient nations, and what we are here to say is 
that if a program is planned—and it must be planned—then the 
productive capacity is available to provide this food which is almost 
necessary, and we, of course, are able and willing to provide it. 


NEW ATTITUDE ON FOOD PRODUCTION AND USE 


Senator Humenrey. I would just like to suggest to you, without 
too much advance thought about it, that it might be well for the farm 
organizations, such as the National Milk Producers Federation, and 
the other great farm organizations—Farmers Union, Farm Bureau, 
Grange, and so forth—to start to rethink their thinking, so to speak, 
on agricultural policy in this sense: I am becoming, at least personally, 
more convinced that our sights ought to be geared toward a program 
of abundance for use rather than a program ‘of abundance for storage 
or a program of limited production just for and as a means of obtain- 
ing price. 

I recognize the importance of a fair price, and of a price at a profit. 
But I think that is obtainable in the kind of a world situation in which 
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we live, not so much through excessive restrictions and regulations 
as it is by a more imaginative program of use and distribution, both 
at home and abroad. 

I have spoken this week to Senator Ellender and Senator Johnston 
in reference to our surplus food bills—food stamp, the food allotment 
and food distribution. You remember the testimony which we had 
2 or 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes. 


SHORTAGE OF SUPPLIES 


Senator Humpurey. We have designed a composite bill now as a 
result of all the bills that were placed before the subcommittee, and I 
am hoping that we can report out a bill which includes the provisions 
that were offered by several Senators, and get a more systematic pro- 
gram for this food abundance—for our own needy people in the 
United States, for our own unemployed, for our own people of low 
diet. 

It seems sensible that we should do this. This cannot be done, how- 
ever, unless you plan and program it. If you do not, you start out one 
month, and then run short of supplies; you get the machinery geared 
up, and then there is nothing to use. 

I see people in the room here today who are at the head of great 
voluntary organizations, and they know the heartaches and the dis- 
appointments wlrich come up in getting a program started, and admin- 
istered, with the personnel assigned, and all at once no food. May I 
say, that with the cutoff of butter and cheese, we are seeing the effects 
of it. 

Mr. Heaxy. You see, that was one of the points I neglected to make 
earlier, that butter was removed from this foreign donation list in 
June 1956, 3 years now, you see. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Hearty. And cheese in July 1958. 

Those were important foods, and they were important foods to 
people who have no food. 

Senator Humpnrey. When I was in Spain I saw cheese—almost 
the only protein they were able to get and powdered milk. 

Mr. Hearty. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. They also wanted vegetable oils. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes. 

Senator Humrurey. They use these commodities in rather generous 
amounts, if they can get them. Now cheese is cut off because of the 
production cutbacks which were required under law if you were to get 
any price at all. 

Comstahla oils have been limited very severely, and I do not know 
how long powdered milk is going to last. 

Mr. Heaty. Mr. Chairman, we talked in one of your other commit- 
tees here not too long ago about this difference between surplus and 
apparent surplus. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr, Heavy. And I believe that has its application here, too. 
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It is not the surplus per se which affects prices. It is the apparent 
surplus, that which remains after these things are done. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Heary. And if we can expand these programs, these programs 
of foreign donations, relief feeding in this country, and program on 
top of that something like S. 1711 here, certainly it can be greatly 
beneficial both to the recipients of the food and to the people who 
produce it in this country. ; 

One more remark, Mr. Chairman: You asked that the farm organi- 
zations take a longer look at this thing, something on long-term plan- 
ning for agriculture. 

Fortunately, we have sitting in our office downtown right now a half 
dozen eminent agricultural economists from the land-grant colleges, 
from each section of the Nation, and we have brought those people 
in and given them complete academic freedom to explore this whole 
field of agricultural production, marketing, and utilization, hopmg 
that they can come out with something that is economically sound, to 
which we might have to apply the politics, that is, the dairy politics, 
and the national politics to put it in a package that is acceptable and 
palatable. 

But I think for the first time we are taking a real objective view 
of this problem as it affeets everybedy in this country, not only farm- 
ers, so that, perhaps, in another few months we can develop some- 
thing which will be sound and effective toward attacking some of 
these things which we have been unable to negotiate so far. 


DIFFICULTY OF DRAFTING AGRICULTURE LEGISLATION 


Senator Humrnurey. Since last December, I have been trying to 
write a farm bill. I guess it is no secret. 

Mr. Heary. No. 

Senator Humpurey. We have written one and then another, and 
written a third and a fourth and a fifth, and every time we go through 
this, it gets more complicated—and you know what limited resources 
we have. Wedo not have 80,000 members of the Department of Agri- 
culture. To help on this, I have my administrative assistant and 
a lady on my staff, and two or three staff members of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry who are serving 15 Members 
of the Senate. It gets to be an almost impossible task. I have gone 
over these bills, rewriting them, until the wee hours of the morning— 
in fact, last week two mornings until after 3 o’clock—in an effort to 
get legislation which (1) you can explain to the public, and (2) would 
not lend itself to misinterpretation, and (3) would be effective. 

Mr. Heary. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. When I say effective, I mean a bill which will 
get a fair price for producers without too much of a burden upon tax- 
payers and consumers and, at the same time, maintain the traditional 
productive pattern of family farms and family farm production in 
the United States. 


43583—59——14 
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I want to tell you if anybody wants a job that is more difficult than 
launching a space satellite, let them try that one for size. 

Mr. Heaty. That is correct, because each time you go over it it be- 
comes more complex because new factors come into it. 

So we have gone right back to basic production and marketing rules, 
and we are allowing these men, and they are eminent men, men who 
have spent their lives studying these things, to develop some criteria 
for us which could form the basis for a completely new look at this 
farm problem. 

Senator Humpnurey. I want to point out here that we have an oppor- 
tunity to build this record, and this may be one of the few opportuni- 
ties that we will have. 

We are not going to make the headlines, you know that. We are 
not going to expose anybody here as being a thief or a crook or a Com- 
munist, so we are just going to have to do our work quietly and hope 
that somehow or another it will do some good. 

But, you see, as the so-called surpluses i in commodities disappear, 
the producers of which you are privileged to represent, it does not 
mean that the need disappears. 

Mr. Heatry. No, not at all. 
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DIFFICULTIES OVER FUNDS 


Senator Humpurey. I was just upstairs in the Senate voting 
against cuts on the contingency fund. I went up and helped line up a 
dozen or more votes against any cuts on the Special Assistance Fund. 
I am interested in that Fund, under which we take care of health and 
education projects and leadership p rojects, and so forth. These funds 
are always sitting ducks for anbody who wants to get the ax out 
and give them a good cut, and they do not have many friends. There 
are no lobbies around here for these funds. 

When we are short of butter or of cheese or powdered milk or what- 
ever product it may be in commodity credit, the need for these prod- 
ucts still exists, and you do one of two things. You either deny that 
need, which causes unrest or trouble, or you appropriate dollars. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. And it is easier, believe me, to appropriate 
dollars up here at times than it is even to utilize the supplies which 
are readily available. 

Let me put it this way: It is easier to appropriate new dollars to 
make purchases sometimes than it is to get a transfer of funds be- 
tween departments. 


AMOUNT AND STORAGE COST OF BUTTER IN WAREHOUSES 


Mr. Heary. For instance, here we have had butter cut off from 
foreign donations since June 1956, and we have 50 million pounds in 
our warehouses. Now, why in the world don’t we give that butter to 
somebody and let them « eat it ? 

Senator Humpurey. What is the storage rate per pound on that? 

Mr. Hearty. About—I think it runs about 30 cents a hundred a year. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Thirty cents a hundred a year? Let me see, 
you have what, 50 million pounds? 

Mr. Heary. Fifty million pounds. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, that is a pretty good size. It is about 
$15 million a year storage. 

Mr. Heary. No, about $150,000. 

Senator Humpnrey. You can buy an awful lot of butter for that. 

Mr. Hearty. To me it is unconscionable to have this commodity 
there, and have, as you pointed out, programs cranked up and going, 
only needing the commodity to put them into operation, and not to 
do it. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, we could be here a long time, Mr. Healy. 
I always enjoy your testimony, and I happen to have the highest re- 
gard for the National Milk Producers Federation and the objec tivity 
with which you present your testimony and the factual material in 
your testimony. Itis very helpful. Thank you. 

Mr. Hearty. Thank you very much, Senator Humphrey. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Healy follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY PATRICK B. HEALY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK 
PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Patrick B. Healy. I 
am the assistant secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

The National Milk Producers Federation was organized in 1916. It is the 
largest single agricultural commodity organization in the United States. It is 
made up of dairy farmer-owned and controlled cooperatives. The producers 
owning these cooperatives comprise the large bulk of commercial dairy farmers 
in the United States. 

Member cooperatives of the federation market the milk produced by their 
producer members. These member organizations operate hundreds of facilities 
ranging from country receiving stations and creameries to highly modernized 
establishments merchandising fluid milk and manufactured dairy products. 

The policies of the federation on national issues of concern to dairy farmers 
are established annually by the voting delegates to its annual convention. 
These are the policies of the producer segment of the dairy industry. They 
represent the thinking of dairy leaders in the United States most knowledge- 
able about the dairy industry and, therefore, most understanding of the prob- 
lems which face it. 


SUPPORT OF NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION FOR 8. 1711 


S. 1711 before this committee for consideration would establish a food-for- 
peace program with the object of putting the abundant food and fiber production 
in the United States more effectively in the service of human need. 

The membership of the National Milk Producers Federation has long sup- 
ported the position that constructive use of our dairy production potential— 
both at hame and abroad—can contribute substantially toward nutritional im- 
provement as well as economic stability. The broad-visioned program con- 
templated in S. 1711 should under aggressive administration go a long way to- 
ward reac hing these objectives. The evidence of the effectiveness of current 
disposal authorities is set forth in the attached publication released recently 
by our organization. 

It appears to us that an evaluation of the merits of this proposal can well 
be based on the experiences over the past 5 years with the administration of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act—Public Law 480—which 
8. 1711 would amend and broaden. 

« 
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We respectfully present for the committee’s consideration the following ob- 
servations on the program proposed in S. 1711. 





MILK PRODUCTION MUST BE INCREASED IF 8. 1711 IS PASSED 


At present prices the current and foreseeable stocks of dairy products in Com- 
modity Credit Corporation inventories would not be adequate, in our judgment, 
to meet the objectives of the food-for-peace program and at the same time con- 
tinue domestic donation programs. This program would call for increased milk 
production. The size of the current inventory of dairy products in Commodity 
©redit Corporation ownership probably will not meet the full requirements of 
now known domestic and foreign distribution programs. Cheese and butter 
are no longer available, by decision of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to voluntary relief agencies operating programs under title III of Publie Law 
480. Cheese was removed from the distribution list for this purpose on July 
11, 1958. Butter was removed on June 30, 1956. This situation is mentioned 
as a point of information. If—under the provisions of 8. 1711—a distribution 
program is based on meeting the needs for food rather than on the objective 
of removing surpluses, American dairy farmers have demonstrated their ability 
to cooperate in programs to supply milk and dairy products. 

Should the Congress determine a food-for-peace program to be in the interests 
of the United States, it could have widespread effect on the broad agricultural 
front. Internationally, one would expect that a properly administered food dis- 
tribution program to needy persons would contribute toward developing and 
maintaining friendly relations for the United States. These effects are good. 
However, we call attention to the fact that if such a program is envisioned 
and carried out on a long-range basis, and domestic production is increased to 
make possible such a program, its sudden termination could be disastrous. It 
should be recognized at the outset that there would be a public responsibility 
to underwrite the ultimate conversion from an accelerated production rate to 
help meet world needs, to a lower production rate to meet only domestic require- 
ments. Without an interim in which to change gears in production rates, so to 
speak, economic chaos could result for dairy farmers when the program was 
terminated. This is because an abrupt termination would leave dairy pro- 
duction far in excess of domestic needs, 

These observations are not intended as a criticism of the principles of a food- 
for-peace program. On the contrary they are in the nature of an extension of 
the idea under review. We believe that an aggressive administration of a food- 
for-peace program could develop permanent markets for a large volume of the 
dairy production. Population increases in our own country would call for addi- 
tional production and would enlarge our domestic market. In summary of this 
subject, we point out that— 

1. Any problems involved in the abrupt termination of additional markets 
created by a food-for-peace program do not militate against the merits 
of the program. 

2. Provisions in S. 1711 for long-term supply contracts, if applicable to 
all agricultural commodities, would be a stabilizing force in themselves in 
that the long-term character of the contracts contemplated could be tailored 
to a gradual tapering off of the program requirements. 

The food-for-peace idea is a broader concept than the removal of agricultural 
surpluses, and, therefore, we respectfully direct the committee’s attention to 
the possible need for language clarification in 8. 1711. 


LONG-TERM PLANNING NECESSARY FOR STABLE PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM 


The language providing for “Title IV—Long Term Supply Contracts” in Pub- 
lic Law 480 speaks in one section about the utilization of agricultural com- 
modities and the products thereof “* * * including but not limited to agri- 
eultural commodities in surplus supply * * *.” In the following section, the 
President, in earrying out this purpose, “* * * is authorized to enter into 
agreements * * * to deliver annually (a) certain quantities of wheat, rice, 
eotton, feed grains, or tobacco, or (0) such other surplus agricultural com- 
modities * * *.” If the operation of the proposed title IV is to be limited by 
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the latter reference than the supply concept provided in the former reference 
will have been narrowed considerably. 

The provisions in S. 1711 calling for title I agreements to run in excess of 1 
year where possible and the long-term supply contract program are in line with 
recommendations the federation has made on other occasions. We believe 
that long-range planning and contracting can and will bring about a degree of 
stability.in the Public Law 480 program not attainable in a program of short 
duration or in a strictly surplus removal operation. On this point we respect- 
fully point out to the committee that a longer-range approach in the foreig 
donation program through the voluntary relief agencies also would assure these 
operations of continuity in planning and in program operations. 

The distribution programs under Public Law 480 are of demonstrated bene- 
fit. The utilization of surpluses through donations for relief abroad and in sales 
for foreign currencies has improved nutritional standards and assisted toward 
friendly international relations. Although they have implications for agricul- 
ture, these are not farm programs exclusively—and should not be so regarded. 
They are definitely in the national interest and the expenditures involved are 
for the public welfare. 

In conclusion, we again express our appreciation to the Congress for its far- 
sightedness in making possible the programs under Public Law 480. The record 
of the distribution programs carried on under this authority is impressive evi- 
dence of the contributions the programs have made. We believe a long-range 
program operating from a broader base, as provided in S. 1711, can make the 
record of achievement even more impressive. The administrative and operating 
structure provided in S. 1711 should make possible more effective use of our 
abundance in the national interest and in the interest of international relations. 

We appreciate the committee’s giving so freely of its time to hear our views 
on this subject, and on behalf of our membership express our thanks. 








[Dairy Trends, July 1959, National Milk Producers Federation, Washington,D.C.] 
THE DatRY FARMERS’ STAKE IN GOVERNMENT Foop DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 


Today’s Government programs of food distribution date back in cumulative 
experience for many decades. Relief for the hungry in foreign lands is a tradi- 
tion which made history in the days of the international relief program follow- 
ing World War I. The school lunch program was recognized by Congress as 
being worthy of Federal assistance as long ago as the early 1930’s. Federal 
food donations to the needy in our own country also have a background of al- 
most 30 years. 

Food donations to low-income families on relief began in the early months of 
1932 following a congressional authorization for the transfer of some 85 mil- 
lion bushels of Government-owned wheat to the American Red Cross. The de- 
velopment of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in 1933 brought 
about greatly expanded activity in food donations. In 1933 and 1934 the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture administered a hog and cattle purchase program 
under which pork and beef were made available to States for distribution. 

These types of programs have long been public policy. To them have been 
added, more recently, other Government food distribution programs such as the 
sale of agricultural surpluses for foreign currencies: the barter of such com- 
modities for strategic materials; and the working toward mutual security inter- 
nationally through exporting our agricultural surpluses. 

Each of the Government food distribution programs is aimed at one or more 
of four broad objectives: (1) to improve nutritional or dietary standards; (2 
to relieve hunger; (3) to promote economic stability in agriculture: and (4) to 
help toward friendly international relations. To a greater or lesser extent the 
goals overlap. 
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In. carrying out its distribution programs, the-Government becomes a sub- 
Stantial market for agricutural commodities. Food and fiber is purchased with 
funds authorized by section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935, as 
amended; section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; several of 
the titles of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act (Public 
Law 480); the Mutual Security Act; and from specific appropriations such as 
that for the special milk program for children, under which increased milk 
consumption is accomplished through normal trade channels. 
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There are other minor authorizations for food distribution such as, for ex- 
ample, the 1956 Soil Bank Act provision for donations to certain Federal and 
State correctional institutions. In general, purchases under the various author- 
izations sometimes are made from the normal channels of trade. More fre- 
quently they are transactions under which Commodity Credit Corporation makes 
available stocks of food which it has acquired under price support operations. 


Dairy products widely utilized 


Together the distribution programs represent one of the major approaches in 
overall national efforts to encourage the expanded use of agricultural commodi- 
ties. For the milk producer the Government distribution programs have been 
responsible for utilizing a large volume of dairy products. Substantial quantities 
have been provided free to people in the United States and in foreign countries 
who are in need. Some also have been moved under the export sales programs at 
less than domestic market prices. Other quantities have gone to upgrade the 
diets of schoolchildren and Armed Forces personnel. 

Thus the programs not only provide additional outlets for dairy products, but 
also result in improving the nutritional level of those participating . They con- 
tribute toward strengthening future markets for dairy products. They have 
helped materially toward stabilizing prices for producers. 


Section 32 in the vanguard 


A very basic authority in the Government’s direct distribution programs is 
section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935. It provides that 30 per- 
cent of the gross receipts from custom duties each year shall be maintained in a 
separate fund to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture for specific purposes. 

In brief, the purposes of section 32.expenditures are (1) to encourage the ex- 
portation of agricultural products; (2) to encourage their domestic consump- 
tion; and (3) to reestablish farmers’ purchasing power. Although section 32 
has been amended a number of times since its passage, its purposes remain 
basically as originally enacted. 


Section 416 teamed up with section 32 


Another important food distribution authorization was enacted in 1949— 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of that year. Although the distribution pro- 
cedures under section 416 are similar to those under section 32, there is a 
fundamental difference between the two in their policies of procuring the prod- 
ucts to be distributed. 

Section 32 authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to make purchases in the 
market. In the case of section 416, the commodities for disposal are those al- 
ready acquired under price support operations by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Under the authority of section 416, highest priority in the distribution of sur- 
plus foods is to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, school lunch programs, nonprofit 
summer camps for children, needy persons, and charitable institutions. 

In the distribution of these foods to domestic outlets, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture cooperates with State agencies under which the actual distribution 
of foods is handled. If the quantity of available foods exceeds the requests from 
eligible outlets in the United States, the foods are then offered to nonprofit 
voluntary agencies for use in programs for persons in other countries. 


Public Law 480 broadens distribution base 


The authority to use agricultural surpluses both at home and abroad was 
considerably broadened with the passage in July 1954 of Public Law 480—the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. Also provided were new 
avenues for distribution through the sale of farm commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies and the bartering of these commodities for strategic materials. 

Title I of Public Law 480 contains the authorization of the President to enter 
into agreements with friendly nations for the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies. When such agreements are completed, public 
notice is given by the U.S. Department of Agriculture of the commodities in- 
cluded in the agreements and the amount of funds allocated for each com- 
modity. Private U.S. exporters then enter into sales contracts with designated 
foreign governments. The U.S. exporter receives payment from letters of credit 
established by the Commodity Credit Corporation in U.S, banks. 

The foreign currencies accumulated by the U.S. Government from the sales 
are used by agreement with the foreign government for a number of purposes. 
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These include the development of new markets for U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties; purchase of strategic and critical materials; procurement of military 
equipment, materials, facilities and services for the common defense; purchase 
of goods or services for other friendly countries; promotion of balanced eco- 
nomic development and trade among nations by loans to private business; pay- 
ment of U.S. obligations abroad; loans to promote multilateral trade and eco- 
nomic development; financing international educational exchange; financing 
the translation, publication and distribution of books and periodicals. 

Also included in the uses of foreign currencies are the collection and dissemi- 
nation of scientific and technological information; the conducting and support- 
ing of scientific activities overseas; purchase, lease or rental of sites and build- 
ings and grounds abroad for U.S. Government use; participation in trade fair 
activities; and providing assistance in the expansion or operation in foreign 
countries of established schools, colleges or universities founded or sponsored 
by citizens of the United States. 

Title II of Public Law 480 authorizes the President to furnish out of stocks 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation surplus agricultural commodities 
to friendly governments to meet famine or other urgent or extraordinary relief 
requirements—the main purpose being to provide quick aid in emergencies on a 
government-to-government basis. 

Title III permits distribution of farm products owned or controlled by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to areas in the United States which are in acute 
distress because of unemployment or other economic causes. It also makes 
these commodities available in connection with major disasters and to voluntary 
agencies such as CARE for use abroad. It further authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to barter or exchange agricultural commodities owned by CCC 
for: (1) strategic or other materials not produced domestically in sufficient 
quantity to meet. U.S. requirements; (2) materials, goods or equipment required 
in connection with foreign economic, military aid and assistanee programs; or 
(3) materials or equipment required in substantial quantities for offshore con- 
struction programs. 


Mutual security distributions dovetail with Public Law 480 


Another program involving exports of surplus agricultural commodities is 
authorized in section 402 of the Mutual Security Act. Under this authority—as 
under title I of Public Law 480—surplus agricultural commodities are sold for 
foreign currencies. While many of the procedures are similar under these two 
laws, their primary purposes are different. 

Under Public Law 480 the main purpose is to regain and expand markets in 
foreign countries for U.S. agricultural commodities. Under section 402 of the 
Mutual Security Act, the main objective is mutual security, and Congress has 
specified that of the eurrent mutual security appropriation, $175 million is to 
be used to finance the export and sale of U.S. agricultural commodities. . The 
foreign currencies from these sales are used for requirements of the mutual 
security program in foreign countries for economic programs and projects and 
for military (troop) support. 


The national school lunch program 


Among the Government food distribution programs which have an individual 
legislative authority is the national school lunch program. Part of the funds 
for this program are a direct congressional appropriation; part are a transfer of 
section 32 funds; and a large part are provided locally. The program requires, 
among other things, that one-half pint of milk be served with each type A lunch. 

For the 1958-59 school year, Congress appropriated $110 million for apportion- 
ment among the States to reimburse schools for food purchases made locally, and 
for direct purchases by the U.S. Department of Agriculture for distribution to 
participating schools. Another $35 million of section 32 funds also was desig- 
nated for the purchase and distribution of foods. 3 

Basic to the school lunch idea is that proper nutrition and good eating habits 
contribute to satisfactory schoolwork. Early in the century “penny lunch pro- 
grams” came into vogue and were gradually expanded. During the 1930's, school 
lunch programs began drawing upon farm surpluses. Enabling legislation made 
possible the distribution of these foods on a limited basis to schools serving free 
lunches in 1932 and 1933. 

Passage of the act of 1935 made possible the expansion of this distribution and 
in 1939 the U.S. Department of Agriculture announced a special program to 
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further expand school feeding through the use of surplus foods on the basis of 
the number of needy children served in the schools. During the succeeding 5 
years the relief aspect of school feeding programs gradually shifted. Equal 
emphasis was placed on: (1) improving the health of children; and (2) encour- 
aging the increased consumption of agricultural commodities. 

In 1943 the Department of Agriculture inaugurated the program under which 
reimbursement was paid from section 32 funds to meet a part of the food pur- 
chase cost. Schools participating in the cash reimbursement program were 
required to meet certain nutritional standards in the lunches served, provide free 
or reduced-price meals for children unable to pay, and operate their lunch pro- 
grams on a nonprofit basis. In 1945, Congress spelled out the conditions under 
which Federal assistance to school lunch programs would be provided. On the 
basis of these provisions the National School Lunch Act was passed in 1946. 
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Under the National School Lunch Act the basie responsibility for program ad- 
ministration is in the hands of State and local education officials, The Secre 
tary of Agriculture is responsible for establishing standards for program oper- 
ations and the maintenance of general supervision. Funds are made available 
each year by congressional appropriations. Not less than 75 percent of the 
amount must be apportioned to various States where it is used by State educa- 
tional agencies except in States where the agencies are not permitted to dis- 
burse funds to private schools. In these instances the Department has the 
responsibility. 

Section 6 of the National School Lunch Act provides that a part of the annual 
appropriation for the program is to be used by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ae in making large volume purchases of food for distribution to participating 
schools. 
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The special milk program 


The special milk program for children is unique among Government food 
distribution programs in that it applies to only one commodity—milk. Its pur- 
pose, moreover, is. to make possible the consumption, by children, of more milk 
than they otherwise would have. 

Congress initiated the program in 1954 with an initial authorization for the 
expenditure of up to $50 million from the funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. In April 1956 the authorization was increased to $60 million for the 
fiscal year 1956, and to $75 million for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Recent 
congressional actions has further increased available funds to $78 million for 
fiscal year 1959. The program also was expanded to include nonprofit summer 
camps and child-care institutions. Congress has extended the program until 
June 30, 1961. 


Special Milk Program Continues Gains. 
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Program administration is handled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
which enters into agreements with State agencies. In some cases the State 
educational agency administers the program both in schools and in child-care 
institutions. In States where no State agency may disburse funds to private 
schools or institutions, the Department takes on that function. 

State agencies determine the rate of reimbursement per one-half pint of milk. 
Maximum rates of reimbursement, together with maximum allowable handling 
charges per half-pint unit, are determined by the Department of Agriculture. 
Maximum rates of reimbursement are 4 cents for each one-half pint of milk 
served to children over and above the one-half pint of milk served as a part of 
each school lunch under the national school lunch program, and 3 cents for each 
one-half pint of milk used in all other schools, or in child-care institutions. 
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Distribution in the armed services 


Another distribution program, exclusively for dairy products, is the plan under 
which their increased use is stimulated in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, 
the hospitals of the Veterans’ Administration, the U.S. Coast Guard, and the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 

The program was approved by Congress in 1954 under section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. It involves the use of Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks, or reimbursement by Commodity Credit Corporation for armed services 
purchases of milk and dairy products in excess of normal purchases. 

The effectiveness of the program is evidenced by the fact that consumption of 
fluid milk in the military has tripled that provided by the basic ration. From 
the program’s start in November 1954 up through 1958, the armed services used 
approximately 1.7 billion pounds and the Veterans’ Administration 14.6 million 
pounds of fluid milk over normal consumption. From May 1953 through. March 
1959, 159.7 million pounds of butter and 10.7 million pounds of cheese were trans- 
ferred from CCC stocks, over and above the amounts provided in the basic 
ration. 


The proof of the programs 


The effectiveness of the Government food-distribution programs in utilizing 
dairy products is well verified by facts and figures. On April 28, 1954, when 
Commodity Credit Corporation had peak holdings of 599.3 million pounds of 
nonfat dry milk, it also had 363.5 million pounds of butter, and 384.1 million 
pounds of cheese. As of March 31, 1959, the comparative figures were 16.2 
million pounds of butter, 6.7 million pounds of cheese, and 43 million pounds of 
nonfat dry milk. 

Between July 1, 1953, and June 30, 1958, the programs under section 32 and 
section 416 have accounted for the domestic distribution of 499 million pounds 
of butter, 452 million pounds of cheese, and 458 million pounds of nonfat dry 
milk. In foreign distribution, section 416 accounted for 237 million pounds of 
butter, 123 million pounds of butter oil, 569 million pounds of cheese, and 1.8 
billion pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

To these figures must be added the amounts exported under titles I and II of 
Public Law 480 and under the mutual security program. 

Under Public Law 480 exports have totaled 32.2 million pounds of evaporated 
and condensed milk, 3 million pounds of dried whole milk, 223.3 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk, 84.2 million pounds of cheese, 59.2 million pounds of butter, 
and 13.3 million pounds of butter oil, anhydrous milk fat, and ghee. 

Sales for foreign currencies under the mutual security program and economic 
aid from July 1954 through December 1958 accounted for exports of 346 million 
pounds of evaporated and condensed milk, 4.7 million pounds of dried whole 
milk, 6.7 million pounds of nonfat dry milk, 57,000 pounds of cheese, and 4.7 
million pounds of butter. 

In summary, the several distribution programs have proved their worth as 
efficient tools in the utilization of surpluses for the benefit of both consumers 
and producers. Utilization through domestic outlets such as school lunch pro- 
grams, needy persons, and charitable institutions, and through foreign outlets 
for the relief of hunger by donations and in sales for foreign currencies have 
been constructive not only from the standpoint of nutritional improvement, but 
also from the standpoint of contributing toward economic stability in agriculture. 


Senator Humpnrey. Next is Mrs. Annalee Stewart, Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom. Mrs. Stewart, you are 
always welcome. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNALEE STEWART, LEGISLATIVE SECRE- 
TARY, U.S. SECTION, WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Mrs. Stewart. Thank you. 

Senator Humrnurey. -We are pleased that you are here to represent 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. Do you 
want to proceed ? 
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Mrs. Stewart. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to give the views of our organization. 

My name is Mrs. Annalee Stewart, and I am legislative secretary 
of the U.S. section of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 214 Seeond Street NE., Washington, D.C. The league 
has long been interested in reducing the great disparities in living 
standards between the advanced and the less-developed countries, 
which we regard as a grave threat to peace. At its triennial interna- 
tional congress to be held this month in Stockholm, representatives of 
the U.S. section of the league will join with members from many 
other countries in appraising ways and means of promoting economic 
development throughout the world. 

I might also say, Senator, that I am flying a week from tomorrow 
to Copenhagen where I am to speak at the international seminar for 

oung people, which has been arranged by the Danish section of the 
Vomen’s International League for Peace and Freedom, with the 
assistance of a grant by the Danish National Commission for 
UNESCO, and I am going to have the privilege of speaking to these 
oung le on the theme, “How Nongovernmental Organizations 
Work a raleana National Policy for Better East-West Relations.” 

It will be my privilege to speak about the ways in which this com- 
mittee, your committee, has worked, and others, in trying to bring 
about better relations and to show how we, in the United States, have 
an opportunity to speak directly to our Senators and Representatives. 

I am always glad to tell people of other countries because we have 
such a privilege in that way. I am taking some of the testimony to 
show them what we are doing for peace here, and what you are doing 
not only here but in the field of world disarmament through the 
United Nations. 


SUPPORT OF WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 
FOR 8. 1711 


The league supports the food for peace bill because we believe that 
America’s abundance of food should be used to further the causes of 
peace and development, and that the present bill offers the best ap- 
proach to the use of our agricultural surpluses for these ends. We 
cannot claim to be economic experts, able to evaluate all the ramifica- 
tions of the agricultural support program. In some ways that pro- 
gram does conflict with policies long advocated by our organization, 
since we have always believed that freer international trade—with 
respect to tariffs, embargoes, subsidies, and “curtains”—is in the inter- 
est of all peoples. Yet we realize that farmers alone cannot be ex- 
pected to bear the brunt of a sudden cessation of Government subsidies 
while other sections of the economy continue to receive them. Even- 
tually we believe that the American market must be opened more 
freely to imports from abroad, thus generating a greater outflow of 
dollars through trade, and enabling other countries to buy our agri- 
cultural and other products with earned dollars. Whatever may be 
said as to the wisdom of the policies which have led our agriculture so 
far away from a free market basis—and we are not debating that 
today—surpluses above what others can buy for dollars must for the 
present be accepted as a fact and their great constructive potential 
must be fully utilized at home and abroad. 
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GRANTS AND LOANS WILL SERVE SECURITY INTERESTS OF 
UNITED STATES 


In addition to using these surpluses to feed and clothe needy people 
here in the United States, they must be made available to needy people 
overseas, on terms within their reach. This means in some cases 
grants, and in others loans for repayment in local currencies. We can- 
not say exactly how much of each of these categories would be opti- 
mum. Some expert studies made in the past for this committee have 
indicated that grants may be more appropriate than loans at the stage 
of economic growth when agricultural aid is most usable. The total 
annual expenditure asked in this bill, however, seems moderate in rela- 
tion to the size of our country’s surplus stocks and the billion-dollar- 
a-year cost of merely keeping them in storage. A far greater sum 
than this bill proposes for distributing food and fiber in the next 5 
years has already been given by our Government for miiltary aid to 
other countries. We believe that thees grants or loans of food will be 
more effective in promoting friendly relations with other countries, 
and economic, social, and political progress, and consequently will 
serve the security interests of this country as well as expressing its 
humanitarian values. 

The League does not think of this as a giveaway program, even 
though in some cases the repayments may not be usable to obtain goods 
or services that the United States wants. Neither do we think of it as 
a charity program offering relief for the indefinite future of the 
chronically needy. Rather we think of it as one necessary part of a 
broader effort to promote economic and social development. Only if 
geared in with careful plans for development and consequent increas- 
ing demand can these surpluses be moved abroad without adverse 
effects on other countries supplying the same products in world trade. 
Only if such development actually occurs will the receiving countries 
become economically strong, and the local currencies which are coun- 
try is so rapidly acquiring have real value. Some economists foresee 
a day when the terms of trade will turn against the industrialized 
nations and in favor of primary producers. The United States is 
already a deficit nation with respect to certain raw materials, and it 
is to her advantage to participate in orderly development of those 
countries which produce the raw materials we need. The currencies 
of these countries should thus become increasingly valuable to us. 

Of course no one can guarantee that along with our agricultural 
aid, all the other ingredients needed for economic development will 
be combined in just the right proportions to achieve the desired re- 
sult. Dollar aid giving access to other products of the United States 
is also needed by many countries—sometimes more than food. For 
this reason the Women’s International League gave full support, at 
its annual meeting held last month, to the Development Loan Fund. 
This meeting, representing women from various parts of our coun- 
try, also went on record as looking forward to a time when the major 
portion of the U.S. economic aid will be channeled multilaterally 
through such agencies as the Inter-American Development Bank, the 
proposed Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development, 
or the proposed International Development Association (the Mon- 
roney plan} 
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PROBLEMS INVOLVED WITH UNILATERAL AID 


We believe that. the proper use of agricultural surpluses for eco- 
nomic development is a problem where unilateralism is likely to be 
harmful for two reasons: (1) A single supplying country, no matter 
how well intentioned, cannot adequately predict or appraise the effects 
of its surplus disposals on other supplying countries; (2) a single 
powerful country, if it requires sound economic and fiscal conditions 
for the economic development programs which it aids, will be sus- 
pected of attaching political strings to its aid. In newly inde- 
pendent countries, where economic progress is always a sensitive 
issue, local opposition parties or factions desiring unsound proj- 
ects may attack governments in power on this ground, thus adding to 
political instability. The experts of an international agency can 
set. up objective criteria without being subject to this kind “of attack. 

Senator Humeurey. Mrs. Stewart, “if you do not say anything else 
for the rest of your testimony, and if this point could sink in, you 
will have made a great. contribution. 

I have not talked to a single person in the international economic 
field in the last 5 years who has not agreed with these general evalu- 
ations or general observations that you have made. 

One of the greatest problems we have, as you properly noted, is 
that—taking, for example, the Development Loan Fund—if we make 
a bad loan, then people say, “Well, it is a gift in disguise; you are 
really carrying out the grant program and ‘calling it a loan.” 

So, in order not to make a bad loan you have to have careful eco- 
nomic surveys made. You have to be able to lay down certain cri- 
teria that have to be fulfilled in terms of budgetary practices, tax 
policy, monetary policy, credit policy, utilization of resources; and 
right away, particularly in the new countries, somebody says, “You 
are interfering with our domestic jurisdiction. You are tying strings 
to the aid,” and, in a sense, you are tying strings to the aid. 


ADVANTAGE IN HAVING INTERNATIONAL AGENCY SET UP OBJECTIVE 
CRITERIA 


This is one of the reasons that I encouraged, in consideration of 
the mutual security bill, that we utilize the services of the U.N. 
Special Fund for the preliminary surveys that are made as to eco- 
nomic justification, even for a Development Loan Fund loan. In that 

way we would have objec tive criteria and observations outside of the 
Government of the United States on which to base the question of 
whether or not a loan should be made. 

I do not think you ought to make loans unless they are going to be 
loans. I think that ought to be made clear. If you ¢ annot make 
a loan you ought to give a grant. I do not think you ought to destroy 
a loan program. by ‘doctoring it up with a lot of loans that are not 
loans at all, that are worse than calculated gambles, and end up being 
bad loans or end up being in substance grants or gifts. 

So what you have said here is very, very important and, with deep 
regret, I say that we have not followed ‘this practice except in the 
World Bank. Interestingly enough, the World Bank has the finest 
record of loan authorizations and repayment, of any bank you can 
possibly think of. 
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Mrs: Stewart. We appreicate your saying these things, Senator, 
because we have. believed. this, and our. organization, being an inter- 
national organization, has members in sections of over 42 countries, 
including Ghana, India, Israel, the Far East, Japan, the Seandi- 
navian countries, and Europe, and so we have an opportunity to 
hear at firsthand from women when we meet together, as we will be 
doing in a couple of weeks, some of the experiences which bear out 
exactly what you have said, and a number of our members have had 
the experience of working through the United Nations in various 
organizations, specialized agencies in the countries, and we also have 
an international observer there at all times at the United Nations. 

So that we certainly appreciate what you have done to further this 
idea. 

Senator Humpnrey. We have not been very successful, I must say. 
Keep at it. 

Mrs. Stewarr. We are glad you keep trying, and it give us courage 
to keep on encouraging you and others who have tried to work more 
in this direction. 


8. 1711 LOOKS TOWARD MULTILATERAL AND LONG-TERM APPROACH 


While this bill does not answer these objections to unilateral ap- 
proaches, we are glad to see that it makes at least a step in the direc- 
tion of multilateralism by authorizing the underwriting of local cur- 
rency costs of some United Nations re slated activities. 

Here I would like to add that our organization does support H.R. 
6681 referred to this morning, introduced by Representative Leonard 
G. Wolf, of Iowa, which especially stresses the channeling of $250 
million worth of food per year through the United Nations as a part 
of economic development. 

We hope that this will be an addition to your bill when it comes 
to the floor and passes the Senate in this session. 

Evaluations of economic aid from nearly all sources have stressed 
the need for long-range planning, some even to the point of recom- 
mending that no ‘aid at all is better than uncertain year-to-year assist- 
ance. Therefor e, we strongly support the 5-year basis of the proposed 
legislation. 

The league also heartily endorses the new uses proposed for local 
currencies occurring from surplus sales, such as the use to extend 
and assist social and economic development projects of the United 
Nations Special Fund, the Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
the World Health Organization. 


ANTICOMMUNISM NOT PRIMARY REASON FOR PURPOSES OF S, 1711 


We cannot support the occasional cold war overtones of the bill, 
as we believe that food should not be allowed to rot while people 
starve, even though those people live under a totalitarian government. 
We do not view the economic development of newly emerging or less- 
industrialized countries as a battleground in the war against com- 
munism, but rather as an arena for the conquest of man’s ancient 
enemies—hunger, poverty, ignorance, and disease. 
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Senator Humrnrey. I would only make one addition. I agree with 
the positive emphasis you are making there. You know that I do. 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes, I know. 

Senator Humpnrey. I feel that all the things we are suggesting 
that we do we ought to do, regardless of whether Karl Marx or Joe 
Stalin had ever been born. I do not think we have to get our inspira- 
tion from Stalin or Lenin or Engels or anybody else like that. 

Mrs. Stewart. It should be done because they are human beings. 

Senator Humpurey. I think there are plenty of inspirational 
sources, spiritual and political, that are better known to us. 


OPPRESSION IS ONE OF MAN’S ANCIENT ENEMIES 


The only thing I would add is that one of man’s ancient enemies 
outside of hunger, poverty, ignorance, and disease is tyranny and, 
you see, and I happen to feel, as you know, that this kind of doctrine 
which enslaves men’s minds and bodies and souls, is a tyranny over 
the mind and body of man. I mention the totalitarian along with 
these ancient enemies, whether he calls himself a Communist or a 
Fascist or whatever he calls himself. 

Mrs. Stewart. Well, we oppose tyranny on everybody in all its 
forms, both right and left. 

Senator Humpnrey. I know you do. But I thought it was good 
to emphasize again man’s ancient enemies. We frequently think of 
man’s ancient enemies in terms of hunger and disease, and in terms of 
illiteracy and so forth. But when I review history and see how few 
years mankind has lived in the sunshine of freedom, compared to 
how many years he has lived in the darkness of autocracy, tyranny, 
dictatorship, or another kind of oppression, I feel compelled to men- 
tion oppression as one of man’s ancient enemies against which we 
also have to battle. 

Mrs. Stewart. We would agree in battling against it, and that is 
one of the reasons why, Senator, and I should like to add here that 
we believe the way in which you get rid of those tyrannies and 
totalitarian forms of government is not to prepare to atom bomb the 
people who live under that system. 

Therefore, we support wholeheartedly, as you already know, your 
efforts to end nuclear tests and work for world disarmament through 
the United Nations so we will lift the burden of arms from the whole 
world and use the energies of our youth, and we who are older, and 
the resources of the world, the resources in the world, in this battle 
against ancient foes. 

We should prefer to have the Communist countries join with our 
Government and its allies in this international effort, proposed by 
President de Gaulle as a primary subject for the agenda of an East- 
West conference: “To vanquish misery, develop the resources, and 
help the work of less developed peoples.” 


RESOLUTIONS ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
LOAN FUND 


This was also a resolution we had at our annual meeting 2 weeks 
ago that we work for this international effort which I know you are 
interested in also, and I would like to ask for the privilege of inserting 
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that resolution and the one on the Development Loan Fund as a part 
of the record. 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


WoMEN’'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 
LEGISLATIVE OFFICE, U.S. SECTION 
Washington, D.C. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS FOR A SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


To: The President of the United States. 
The Secretary of State. 
Senator J. William Fulbright, chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 
Senator Hubert Humphrey, chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Disarm- 
anent. 

The U.S. section of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
in annual meeting at Auburndale, Mass., June 16-21, 1959, notes with satisfac- 
tion that our Government has proposed discussion of the question of economic 
development at the prospective summit conference. President de Gaulle has 
urged that a joint international effort “to vanquish misery, develop the re- 
sources, and help the work of less developed peoples” be a primary subject of 
the agenda. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, convinced that 
progress in this task is in the essential interest of all nations, urges that the 
United States, as the world’s foremost industrial nation, take leadership in this 
effort. A cooperative, rather than a competitive, approach to this endeavor 
might also prepare the way for agreement on more difficult political issues. 


RESOLUTION ON DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


To: Secretary of State. 
Senator J. William Fulbright, chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
Representative Thomas E. Morgan, chairman, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
Senator Carl Hayden, chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
Representative Clarence Cannon, chairman, House Committee on Appro- 

° priations. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom in annual meeting 
at Auburndale, Mass., June 16—21, 1959, confirms its emphasis upon the need for 
economie aid and technical assistance to less developed countries and notes with 
satisfaction the initial record of the Development Loan Fund in helping to divert 
the flow of foreign aid from military grants to mutually acceptable arrange- 
ments for long-term loans for economic development. 

We believe that the scope of the Development Loan Fund’s uses and the flexi- 
bility of its operations assures its popularity and effectiveness and makes it a 
significant instrument for improving our country’s relations with many 
countries. 

Therefore the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom favors a 
substantial increase in the funds available to the Development Loan Fund to be 
derived from the reduction of military expenditures, and we strongly urge a 
5-year basis for financing in order to enable recipient countries to launch their 
projects with more assurance than the present year-to-year basis affords. 

While strongly supporting the unilateral program of the Development Loan 
Fund, we nevertheless look forward to a time when the major portion of U.S. 
economic aid will be channeled multilaterally through such agencies as the 
Inter-American Development Bank, the proposed Special United Nations Fund 
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for Economic Development or the proposed International Development Associa- 
tion (the Monroney plan). 

Mrs. Stewart. With these exceptions and reservations, which I 
have mentioned above, we support the main purposes of the bill and 
its proposals for carrying them out, and hope very much that this will 
be acted upon in this session of Congress. 


STRENGTH AND INFLUENCE OF PRESIDENT DE GAULLE IN SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Senator Humrurey. One of the reasons I have been for a summit 
conference is because I think President de Gaulle has the pride and 
the sense of nobility of stature about himself, his country, and the 
civilization which he represents, to really get the initiative. I some- 
times wish that we had as much. They often say of President de 
Gaulle that he is a difficult man, that he has his own eccentricities. 
But we all do. The one thing I have noticed, however, is that when 
he deals with Mr. Khrushchev he does not take second place. He will 
be right out in front, and that would be a very exhilarating and en- 
joyable experience for a change. So I look forward to the day when 
he may be at that summit conference. 

Mrs. Stewart. I think it would be very useful, and I hope that there 
will be, and they will take time to negotiate differences, as difficult 
as they may be, and I wish to express the appreciation of our organiza- 
tion for the opportunity to appear, and to wish you well in this. 

Senator Humrnrey. Thank you very much for your cooperation 
and your statement. 

Mrs. Stewart. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. The next witness is Mr. Ersel Walley, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Wattey. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Walley represents the American Soybean 
Association. Following Mr. Walley we will have the witnesses of 
the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 
I see Monsignor Swanstrom is here, and Dr. Norris Wilson. I believe 
they are the next two witnesses. 

Mr. Walley, you do have a prepared statement. I want to thank 
you for taking the time to come to testify before our committee. 

You may proceed with your statement as you wish, and I will un- 
doubtedly have some questions to ask you. 


STATEMENT OF ERSEL WALLEY, CHAIRMAN, MARKET DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMITTEE, AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Watery. Senator, this statement was prepared rather quickly. 
It does definitely represent the view of the policy of the American 
Soybean Association. 

I spent most of June in Japan in market development work, got 
home and thought I had 2 days vacation, and then they called me 
back and I prepared the statement last night, and I came in overnight. 

The statement as I shall read it represents the thinking of the 
American Soybean Association. 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Senator Humpnrey. What is the American Soybean Association, 
Mr. Walley? Who do you represent ? 

Mr. Wattey. Growers, sir. And we are also members, with the 
National Association of Soybean Processors, in the formation of the 
Soybean Council which Mr. Huge represented this morning. 

Senator Humrurey. That was Mr. Huge’s group ? 

Mr. Watery. Yes, we are members of that association. 

Senator Humenrey. Is it Mr. Evans of my State who is active in 
your organization ? 

Mr. Wattey. Yes, he is one of our directors, a past president. 

Senator Humpnrey. How many members would you say there are 
in the American Soybean Association ? 

Mr. Watney. Eight thousand or ten thousand. The leading 
growers. 

Senator Humrurey. Thank you very much. 


ASA POSITION ON PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM 


Mr. Wattey. The policy of the American Soybean Association as 
regards the continuation of programs under which American surplus 
farm products are exchanged for foreign currencies under Public Law 
480 may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The American Soybean Association has actively engaged in for- 
eign market development projects. It favors continued and more 
aggressive efforts designed to develop foreign markets for American 
farm products in general and soybeans and | soybean products in par- 
ticular. 

When I say in general I would like to call your attention that in 
Japan we are cooperating with the wheatgrowers in joint demon- 
stration kitchens traveling over Japan, and I can see in the hot coun- 
tries of south Asia a remarkable opportunity for the use of American 
dried milk, American vegetable oils, and frozen desserts. 

Senator Humpurey. What countries would you say might use those 
products ? 

Mr. Wattey. South India, Burma. 

Senator Humpnrey. India? 

Mr. Wattey. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Have you been in India? 

Mr. Wattey. I was there 5 weeks this past summer, and I was there 
in 1957. 

2. The American Soybean Association favors the continuation 
of the Public Law 480 program. The association further believes 
that the program should be continued and assured for a period longer 
than 1 or 2 years, and preferably as long as 5 years. I wish it ovald 


go to 1975. 


SURPLUS FARM PRODUCTS CAN BE FORCE FOR FREEDOM AND PEACE 


3. The experience of the American Soybean Association making 
surveys of potential markets for American farm products abroad and 
in conducting foreign market projects has convinced the association 
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that American farm products not needed for domestic consumption 
can be a potent force for the preservation of freedom and peace in 
the world. 

In support of this policy, the attention of the committee is called 
to the thinking and considerations which prompt this policy of the 
American Soybean Association. 

(a) It is roughly estimated that 1,200 million people living outside 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains have an average per person per day 
caloric intake of not over 2,000 calories. For the most part, the diet 
of these peoples is high in starch and low in proteins and fats. 

It is often said, you know, that, after all, the people of the world 
subsist on potatoes and rice. 

As these countries industrialize, it will be necessary that the work- 
ers be well fed. With increased education and knowledge of the 
benefits of adequate and balanced diets, the demand for food will 
increase. Supplying the potential needs of only a small percentage 
of these peoples would require more food than any annual surplus 
production we have yet experienced from American farms. 

After I conclude the statement I would like to discuss India for a 
moment, if I may. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes, sir. 


EXPANSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 ADVOCATED 


Mr. Watery. While all soybeans exported from the United States 
have been sold for American dollars, yet the association from its 
experience and observations in Europe and Japan believes that sales 
made under Public Law 480 are necessary, justified, and effective in 
the development of foreign markets, especially when accompanied 
with technical assistance designed to fit our agricultural products to 
the needs and tastes of our foreign buyers. 

In fact, that is what I was doing in Japan last month, working out 
some of the problems they have encountered in using soybeans in 
their products. We have two of their chemists or research men in 
Havana, and they will take back reports which will be rather bene- 
ficial, I think, if not revolutionary. 

The cost of carrying surplus farm products including storage and 
interest on investments has, for several years, exceeded $2 million 

r day. At present this cost is approximately $100,000 per hour. 

hus, we feel that from the standpoint of the American taxpayer the 
continuation and expansion of the Public Law 480 program is im- 
portant. 


UTILIZING FOREIGN CURRENCIES FOR MARKET DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


We are convinced that the use of foreign currencies acquired from 
sales made under Public Law 480 can be effectively used in foreign 
market development projects. We are further convinced that too 
small a percentage of these funds have been so employed. 

When you consider the cost of preparing these products, and when 
you look at the figures during the life of Public Law 480, we have 
sent out something like $3 or $4 billion worth of farm products, say 
$3,500 million. ! 
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During that time only $52 million have been earmarked in foreign 
currencies for foreign market development, and in the report given 
by the President to the Congress as of December 31, 1958, only $16 mil- 
lion had been utilized. 

So it seems to me that we are using too small a percent for foreign 
market development, and here I would pause to give you my personal 
view that I want to think of a program here that is one in which we 
utilize fully the agricultural resources of the United States, develop 
foreign markets which we service continuously, like we service our 
domestic market, and sell those things eventually for earned dollars in 
the longtime future, not today. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, your pattern of market development 
leads to that. 

Mr. Watery. Yes, and gives it a firmness so that when they want to 
use our price they can depend on it for a source of supply. 

We have a deep-seated conviction that American farm products 
sold. under Public Law 480 are an essential part of aiding foreign 
countries in strengthening their economy and that eventually many 
of these countries can buy our American farm products with earned 
American dollars. Our experience in Europe beginning in 1948 and 
our experience in Japan beginning in 1958 certainly supports this 
conviction. 

(f) The background of experience and observations supporting the 
policy of the American Soybean Association is based upon several 
survey trips made around the world by persons representing the 
association, and here I would pause to explain after making those 
trips I feel quite humble. 


CREATING MARKETS IN EUROPE AND JAPAN 


Having suffered as a tenant farmer through the twenties, I was 
Sh oaated in 1948 to see what was going to happen in 1948 after World 
War II, and I spent 3 months in Europe, and I feel modestly that I 
inspired the American Soybean Association about exploiting that 
market. I was told confidently at that time that central Europe 
would never have dollars with which to buy our products. Time has 
proven that they did earn the dollars when they got on their feet. 

In 1946 when I was sent to Japan to set up the program there, there 
were not many people who did think Japan could do that. In the last 
year they have earned American dollars to haul the American products 
they have bought from us. 

I give that as a basis for our theory. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you just maintain your position here at 
the table and let me go upstairs and cast a vote against an amendment. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Walley, I have Congressman Ches- 
ter Bowles here with us, and we are going to hear his testimony in a 
few minutes, but I think he would like to hear what you have to say, 
too, 

OBSERVATION FROM SURVEYS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


You were just at the conclusion of your prepared statement. Then 
you were going to give us some of your observations relating to south 
Asia, particularly India, and some observations on Japan. 
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Mr. Wattey. I am not the only one who has made these surveys in 
the American Soybean Association, but on my own I have spent some 
months in Japan, and in two trips around the world, and I surveyed, 
made observations in Taiwan, Thailand, Burma. 

I was in India on this last trip for 5 or 6 weeks, traveled over India 
3,000 or 4,000 miles; I spent a week in Israel; some time in Turkey; 
Greece; of course, in Italy and Spain where I observed the work of 
the soybean council, and the fine job that is being done there in using 
our American soybean oil in blends without olive to produce an oil 
which is within the purchasing power of more people. 

In doing all this, Senator, I would like to make this observation, that 
after making all these surveys and seeing these things, rather than to 
feel we are experts and know it all in these projects, we feel very 
humble, because we feel that our efforts are so insignificant. 

Then, reading on here, in these surveys, we have found the potential 
needs. We do not believe it is too visionary or unrealistic to reason 
that where there is a need for food there is an opportunity for Ameri- 
can agriculture. So our travels have made us humble, and the more 
we see the more we feel there is to learn, and the more there is to be 
done. 

In summary, we believe that extension of the Public Law 480, and 
the program provided for thereunder, effectively administered, is 
essential in the present situation in which American agriculture finds 
itself, and that such extension and effective administration would be 
in the public interest. 


EXPERIENCES IN INDIA 


Now, strictly from my own experience and observation, we have 
talked about 1,200 million people here. 

One-third of those people live in India. I hesitated to write any- 
thing at the end of my trip. We did make reports, of course, but to 
in any way pose as an expert on India is foolish. I did write the title 
“India Is Important,” and I feel from the standpoint of our foreign 
relations, from the standpoint of our agricultural situation, that India 
is very important. 

I was privileged there to get a preview of surveys made by reliable 
trade sources on the potential needs of India for edible oils at the 
termination of what would be their fourth or fifth—it would be their 
fifth 5-year plan, which would be ending in 1975. 

Making certain assumptions which seem to be conservative—one of 
them that their population would not be over a half a billion people— 
also they would increase their own fat consumption by 50 percent in 
that period which would be a major achievement, I think, in agricul- 
ture; that by that time they would need to import; keeping in mind 
their industrialization, keeping in mind their demand for a higher 
standard of living which is taking place in their cities, that they would 
need to import by that time as much edible oil in each year as we 
produce in the United States of soybeans and cottonseed. It is 
staggering. 

We tried out some soy flour in their native bread. We found it 
acceptable. They liked the taste of it. : 

We know that it would show up in the, we will say, vigor of a baby 
at birth, the ability of the mother to feed the baby, and the growt 
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of the child—and the pride of every Indian woman is to have a very 
healthy child. Very few of them are able to achieve that, as you 
know. 

DIETARY NEEDS OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


I talked to the heads of industry in India, and one of them told me 
in an industry employing 7,000 men that he felt if his board of direc- 
tors could possibly let him import food and give a good lunch to his 
men he could increase production 25, 30 percent. 

If he could give them breakfast and lunch he thought he could in- 
crease it 50 percent, thereby greatly decreasing his per unit costs. 

The man on the street in Calcutta and Bombay, and the poorer sec- 
tions, as you have seen them, with no investment in them, we could 
say economically, it would not make too much difference. But as we 
industrialize and put machines before these men, then it becomes im- 
portant. It is necessary that these people be fed. 

In Hong Kong we found they were making soy milk at Amoy 
Canning Co., so we visited them—Mr. Roach and I. 

Senator Humpnrey. I remember Mr. Roach. I met him. 

Mr. Watery. Mr. Roach and I were there in Hong Kong, and they 
showed us the soy milk and we asked them what they sold it for. 
They said, “We do not sell it. We produce it for our own employees, 
who run around 2,000 during the busiest season.” He said, “We must 
feed our employees so that they can work.” 


LONG-TERM DURATION FOR PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM 


Now, to me this is a plea for us to use Public Law 480, and we can- 
not ask Indian people to get themselves all excited about something 
that they are going to get only for 1 year. 

That was the thing I ran into down in Bombay, talking to vam- 
spatti people. That ‘is a product they make from vegetable oil, and 
it is similar to our margarine. He said, “Yes, if we change our plan 
and use from the United States, what insurance will we have that we 
will have it for the second, third, or fourth year?” I said, “None.” I 
could not answer truthfully any other w ay, and that is a plea we make 
for an extension, a longer time extension. 

Senator Humrurey. Have you made this same plea to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Wattey. I reported it to the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Senator Humrurey. That is what I mean. What you say makes 
so much sense, and it disturbs me no end that the policymaking peo- 
ple of the Department of Agriculture keep coming back for these 1- 
year extensions, despite almost universal evidence that they are in- 
adequate. What do you do with such stubborn people? You are a 

ood practical man. You have come up the hard way and had to 
Battle your way up the line. How would you deal with this problem ? 

This is not a matter of just winning an argument. I am convinced 
that you are right. Not only are you right, but anybody who has 
ever made a single trip and studied this for 15 minutes, with the ex- 
ception of those ‘making Government policy, come back with the same 
observation—that. is, if we are going to continue this program we 
must put it on a longer term basis. Observers come back from vari- 
ous countries and point out what we can do in terms of factory feed- 
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ing—like what you are talking about. I must say that I have never 
heard the discussion of factory feeding from a representative of our 
Government. I do not know what they are seeing on their trips. 

This makes more sense to me. You know, we did feed an army— 
which later decided not to be on our side—for quite a while. But 

fore we armed the Iraqis we had to give them medical care, and we 
had to give them some dietary supplement to increase their caloric 
intake. Then when we gave them $50 million worth of our guns, 
they started shooting the wrong way. But we did find out that if 
you were going to have an army, it had to be fed. 

Now, of course, that took a lot of genius because Napoleon—who 
was a pretty good soldier—reminded people about that about 145 
years ago. 

SITUATION IN INDIA 


Now, you are saying that in the instance of India with a little extra 
food, output could be improved ; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Wattey. Yes. 

I was asked a question when I spoke before the Rotary Club if I 
considered India an underdeveloped country, and I said I refused to 
use that. I said I think of India as a growing country. I do. 

Ten years old, remarkable progress which has been made, the 
greatest in the world in political reorganization ; about 500-some prin- 
cipalities, several hundred states 11 years ago this August, and today 
it is 16 States and 6 colonies. Nothing like it has been done in the 
world in reorganization like that politically. 

If I remember the figures correctly their trade balance is terrible. 
It is running behind something like a half billion dollarsa year. But 
last year they spent about $2 billion in industrial equipment. Any- 
body who starts in business and only borrows one-fourth of what they 
are spending, I do not write them off. I will not sit here and say 
that India will not be a dollar customer in 10 years, 7 or 8 years, 10 
years, I am not sure. They might. It does not look good now, but 
et us not write them off. 

But in every other way politically and every way they are im- 
portant. The way I saw it they are just 400 million nice people who 
ought to be on our side. 

Senator Humpnrey. And we ought to be thinking of ways and 
means to improve our relationships. 

Mr. Watrry. That is right. 

Senator Humrnrery. Congressman Rowles, why don’t you join in 
on this discussion? This is not a joint committee. 

Mr. Bow tes. I have not heard anything I disagree with so far. 

Mr. Wattey. I do not claim to be an expert, Senator, but I certainly 
am enthusiastic. 


NEED FOR FOOD IN WORLD SHOULD BE MET BY AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


T want to repeat that there is tremendous need, and I will not sub- 
scribe to the theory that we should shrink our agriculture or try to 
expand the American tummy to fit. It did not work in the 1920's, and 
it will not work this time. When the world is hungry and we have the 
ability to produce and we need to produce, it seems to me that those 
two factors ought to be brought together. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Just a couple of final questions, Mr. Walley. 
You are a successful businessman; is that correct ? 

Mr. Watery. Well, considering the time I donate to soybean pro- 
motion, yes; I would say yes. If I had worked at it all the time, I 
would be successful. 

Senator Humpurey. I think you are pretty successful, and you have 
traveled around a little bit. 

Now, the State Department testimony here the other day was to 
the effect that these nations just could not absorb any more of this food. 
They proved, according to their own limited lights, that the $1\% 
billion authorization that we had last year was just about the 
maximum, and if they got any more there were going to be prob- 
lems, namely, too much of an accumulation of foreign currencies, a 
disruption of normal marketings, and that, in any event, the countries 
just could not absorb any more. 

What is your unexpert view on that? I have heard the testimony 
from the experts, which has left me cold. 

Mr. Watery. Well, with your provision that you are getting it from 
a dumb cluck, I will venture an opinion that probably 

Senator Humpnrey. I did not say that. I refuse to characterize 
you according to those standards. You are doing very well. 

Mr. Wat ey. Seriously, it is the difference to whom you talk. If 
you talk to the people who have a ring around the existing supply and 
can meter it out to the people at an exorbitant price, your answer will 
be that they cannot use any more. 

Senator Humeurey. That is not just in India, is it ? 

Mr. Wa ttey. I am not going to pinpoint that to any country. I 
refuse to. But it exists. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you really think, though, in terms 
of your experience and your observations? Can we market more of 
our agricultural commodities under terms such as the sale for soft 
currency or even under charitable donations; can we do this without 
disrupting normal markets ? 





PROGRESS IN JAPAN AND PROSPECTS FOR INDIA 


Mr. Wattey. Senator, may I go back to Japan? I wrote a review 
of the project, and I have a copy maybe in my bag, but briefly it is 
this: In the 214 years we have been active, and we are engaged with 
the soy food manufacturers of Japan in an educational program, we 
are working with the Japan Nutrition Society, which is their agency 
of the Ministry of Welfare, we are working with the Food Life Im- 
provement, which is their agency of the Ministry of Agriculture in the 
education of the housewives of Japan for better nutrition through the 
use of soy and wheat foods. 

During this period, I will give you one key figure. We have in- 
creased the per daily consumption per person, which would not be 
equally divided, as you say, but 14% grams and 21% years, and each 


ram per day per person for all the people utilizes the oil from about 
i million bushels of beans. 

We have increased it 1144 grams which would be the equivalent 
from oil of 1014 million bushels of beans, and in those times we 
have increased the sale of beans to Japan by 9,800,000 bushels, Now, 
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there must be a relationship there, so it is a nutrition program at the 
housewives’ level. This is at the level of the high school. 

My first day in Yokohama I attended a meeting of 200 home eco- 
nomics teachers in high schools, plus a hundred leaders in home eco- 
nomics clubs, and they were holding demonstrations of soybeans, and 
I was invited to bring them the greetings of American growers. 
It was a most inspiring sight. There are 300 people who are carry- 
ing this message back. We have 10,000 directly employed nutrition- 
ists in Japan. The Department of Agriculture says they have the 
best program in the housewives’ program. 

The people from India, the leaders, are saying, “Look what Japan 
is doing.” My answer was, “If you would be able to start in on nutri- 
tion you would be able to do what Japan is doing.” I agree with 
that. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is a good thing for us to move in coopera- 
tion with India in this nutrition field. 

Mr. Wattey. Yes. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROVISION PROVIDES MONEY FOR NUTRITION STUDIES 


Senator Humpurey. By the way, an amendment was added to the 
Mutual Security Act last night that will help do something like 
that to provide some money for nutrition studies. 

Mr. Wattey. In support of the figures which I gave, and in which 
I used India, Dr. Devidas, who heads nutrition for the Indian Gov- 
ernment, and got a doctor’s degree at Ohio State, I spent considerable 
time with her, and spent considerable time verifying all these figures, 
and these are sound. 

There are not just picked up out of the air. They are supported 
by people from the viewpoint of nutrition. 

Senator Humpurey. So your testimony is that more of these prod- 
ucts can be absorbed ? 

Mr. Wattey. More than we can ever produce, more than we need. 

Senator Humrnrey. And your testimony is this can be done with- 
out disrupting what you in the private trade would call normal mar- 
keting; is that correct ? 

Mr. Watery. Well, not disrupt any setup that should not be dis- 
rupted. 

Senator Humpnurey. Thank you. 

Congressman Bowles, we are delighted to have you here, and we 
shall welcome your testimony and your observations. 

You have a number of friends who are here who came over pri- 
marily to hear you. I had announced earlier in the day that you 
would be with us. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHESTER W. BOWLES, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Bow zs. I would like, first, of all, to applaud what I have just 
heard, which, I think, is an extremely good statement of the-need. 

Let me begin by saying how much I welcome this opportunity to 
testify briefly on S. 1711, the International Food for Peace Act of 
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1959. There are very few pieces of legislation which have come or 
will come before the Congress this session which have a higher overall 
potential for constructive foreign policy impact on the world Mr. 
Chairman, than your food-for-peace bill. 

I know it is no surprise to you to know that I am here to testify 
enthusiastically for your bill. It is, by all odds the most imaginative 
effort which has been put together for the purpose of tackling this 
problem. 


U.S. AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS VIS-A-VIS WORLD EFFORT FOR PEACE 


Historians of the future looking back on our generation will note 
many startling things, but none will be more paradoxical than the 
picture of the United States of America sitting on a pile of so-called 
surplus agricultural commodities valued at almost $10 billion at a 
time of world hunger, political crisis for the West, and a desperate 
need for positive efforts for peace. 

Ironically, at this point in the 20th century, we are prone to call our 
blessings “burdens.” The richness of our land, the industry of our 
farmers, the mechanization of our farm machines, and the constant 
improvement in fertilizers, seeds, and pesticides have all contributed 
to the efficiency and size of our agricultural output. The result we 
regard as burden No. 1. 


SHORTAGE IN REST OF WORLD 


Yet almost every country in the world is short of food; nearly 
every country has to import at great cost or has to go without food. 

The biggest single problem of the Soviet Union has been food. 

Today the problem that may break the Communist Chinese regime 
is food—trying to feed their people on 1.7 acres of land for an indi- 
vidual family. Yet here we are, with our enormous capacity, wonder- 
ing what in the world to do with our food. 

It is remarkable. And it will be tragic if history some day says 
that the free world died of its own torpor, and this we cannot do 
unless we shake ourselves loose from the attitudes of the mind we 
have developed about our agricultural burden. 


“BURDEN” OF U.S.-OWNED SOFT CURRENCIES 


In recent months the newspapers are telling us that we now face 
another “burden,” our holding of nearly $2 billion worth of 
soft currencies, a “burden” we lack the wit, initiative, and will to put 
to work. The existence of these two so-called burdens constitutes a 
dramatic demonstration of the failure of our present economic tech- 
niques and machinery to keep pace with the requirements of world 
policy and human needs. 


SITUATION IN 1933 AND GOVERNMENT REMEDY 


Indeed, I suppose it is fair to say, Senator, that we are now facing 
much the same situation on a world scale that we did in 1933 when 16 
million unemployed workers were suffering from malnutrition, and 
were walking day after day past stores loaded with spoiling food. 
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Hundreds of economists agreed that the spoiling food could not be 
disposed of because of “iron laws of economics.” 

hese were said to prevent the food in the hands of hungry 
families. 

We were so satisfied for 3 years with this explanation that it went 
by without question or challenge. 

Finally, we elected a government that recognized the total im- 
morality of the situation and the fantasy of it. Without really 
knowing quite how to handle it, we went to work to experiment, first, 
with this move, and then with that move, imaginatively seeking solu- 
tions. Gradually we matched abundance with hunger. 


HUNGER ON WORLD WIDE SCALE 


Now we have a similar problem on a world scale. We have an 
enormous quantity of food we are not using. The world is hungry. 
I have a feeling that by 1962, 1963, 1964, or 1965, we will be looking 
back on this period with the same astonishment that we looked back 
on 1933 from the vantage point of 1935 when we had begun to find 
solutions and when everything started to move. 

It is high time that we convert our so-called burdens into assets. 
The tremendous virtue of S. 1711 is that it would go a long way to 
do just that. 

I do not pretend to be an expert on Public Law 480 or the other in- 
struments of national policy which, on the whole, have made helpful 
strides in the right direction. The members of this committee, and 
especially you, Senator Humphrey who have devoted years of effective 
study and action to these Geobiieans: know far more about them than I. 
Yet I do know enough about this basic problem to rejoice that S. 1711 
proposes to move us ahead dramatically on a broad front. 


LONG-TERM AUTHORIZATION AND USE OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


After last week, this committee may be sensitive on the subject of 
long-term authorizations. But it is as important for the food pro- 
gram as it is for foreign aid generally, that we enlarge the authoriza- 
tion period to allow for intelligent planning and programing. The 
5-year authorization for Public Law 480, and the increased rate of 
$2 billion a year for local currency sales provided in the bill, seem to 
me to be major steps forward. 

I like the emphasis added by the new uses for local currencies under 
title 6 of the bill. The expanded uses for economic development, edu- 
cation, health and sanitation measures all are moves in the right direc- 
tion. The i6-year program of long-term supply contracts for U.S. 
commodities under title 4 with its 40-year credit aspect is another 
imaginative proposal. 

Moreover, I like the clear statement of purpose in S. 1711. It could 
help in a variety of ways to reassert a more favorable image for the 
United States abroad. 


GRANTS AND NATIONAL “FOOD BANKS” 


Mr. Chairman, I am particularly intrigued with the possibilities 
of title 5 of the bill. I know that congressional sentiment these days 
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is increasingly favorable to loans and increasingly unfavorable to 

‘ants. For the most part, I agree with this change in preference. 

owever, I think that the new grant authority in title 5 is of im- 
mense potential value. 

The concept of minimum national food banks abroad can become 
terribly significant. Indeed I feel this one of the most promising 
sections of the bill, one of the most constructive and creative. J thin 
it should be developed. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you pardon me? I think we are goin 
to change the title on section 5 from National Food Reserves to F 
Banks, I think it will get a more favorable reception in the admin- 
istration that way. 

Mr. Bowtes. “Bank” is a good word. I think we ought to use the 
soundest words that we can. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE IN 8. 1711 BEFIT AMERICAN CHARACTER 


I would also like to congratulate you, however, on your contribu- 
tion here to a better objective, a statement of purpose. It more fits 
the American people as I know them. I grow weary of our offering 
the wrong reasons for doing the right things. This is unworthy of 
our own positions as a nation. We should rise up to the best in our 
past traditions, and give the right reasons for doing the right things. 

I do not think we should adopt S. 1711 to embarrass the Commu- 
nists. I think we should do it because it is basically and fundamen- 
tally right. 

If we want to remember parenthetically that if the Soviet Union 
ever had the food capacity we had they would be clobbering us with 
it all over the world—if you want to add that parenthetically—go 
ahead and add it. It is certainly true. But I would not make that 
my basic motivation. 

Our motivation is that we are a decent, religious people. We be- 
lieve, profoundly in and act upon the concept of the brotherhood of 
man. We have this enormous capacity to help other people, and we 
should want to use that capacity. 


NEED FOR DRAMATIC ACTION TO UTILIZE AGRICULTURAL ABUNDANCE 


This general idea of food reserves has been discussed for many years 
in our own Government, in the United Nations and elsewhere. But 
we have yet to do something on a large enough scale to have either the 
psychological or economic value inherent in this proposal. 

or reasons well known to the chairman and this committee, bi- 
lateral grant aid still seems the most realistic method of approaching 
these possibilities for national food reserves. 

As we look at our overall food situation, the prospects for title 5 
become increasingly impressive. We are presented with a striking 
moral, political, and economic opportunity. We know that we are 
confronted with a deadline. Our stored commodities, unless used, are 
a wasting asset. The problem of preventing spoilage is a continuing 
and growing one. 

As a result of the President’s veto of the wheat bill and the prospects 
for another good crop year, we will be confronted soon with a new 
burden of storage. 
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The time has come for us to take some bold action. Dramatic situa- 
tions require dramatic solutions. 


STORAGE DEPOTS AROUND THE WORLD 


I would really like us to take one half of our entire grain surpluses 
and store them abroad at designated depots as a vivid and reliable 
guarantee against famine and disease, and as an earnest demonstra- 
tion of the desire of the American people to see that no one starves 
while we have food to spare. Thirty or forty such depots could be 
placed in India alone. Others could be placed in the Middle East, 
north Africa, Indonesia, and parts of Latin America. 

I suggest that a look at the mechanics of this problem shows that 
such a constructive effort on our part might in fact save us money in 
the long run. 

The President said in his farm message to Congress January 29 
that “when the 1958 crops have come into Government ow nership, the 
cost in terms of storage, interest, and other charges of managing our 
inventory of supported crops, for which commercial m: wkets do not 
exist at the support levels, will be running at a staggering rate in ex- 
cess of a billion dollars a year. Unless fundamental changes are 
made, this annual cost will rise.” 

The actual comparative statistics of storage costs in this country 
and transport costs to ship American commodities abroad depend, of 
course, upon the bulkiness of the commodity and the distance to be 
shipped. From all of the comparative statistics which I have seen, 
however, I am convinced that any given amount of our surplus com- 
modities could be shipped abroad for considerably less than they can 
be stored in this country over a 3-year period, and that savings from 
such a procedure would accelerate geometr ic ally after the second yenr. 

The Department of Agriculture can certainly supply this commit- 
tee with detailed estimates of shipping costs of surplus commodities to 
representative countries in comparison with American storage costs. 
One estimate I have seen indicates that it costs 18 cents each. year to 
store a bushel of grain in the United States and only 42 cents to ship 
it to India. 

Senator Humrnrey. Twenty-two cents is the latest on storage costs. 

Mr. Bowes. Twenty-two cents a bushel ? 

Senator Humprirey. That is for wheat. 

Mr. Bowtes. The total for storage costs, as President Eisenhower 
stated it, is $1 billion a year. 

Senator Humrurey. I do not know. I will say the estimated cost 
next year is $1,220 million. 

Mr. Bowtes. Well, for 42 cents, roughly, you can send a bushel of 
wheat to India, to Egypt, to areas where it is required, or less. 

This means at the end of 2 years you will begin to save money on 
our storage. Again, if we have to offer ourselves these practical bank- 
ing reasons for doing the right thing, you will begin to save money 
and massively save money on our storage costs after the second year. 

An estimate contained in the Congressional Record for June 18, 
1959, on page 10147, suggests that over a billion dollars would ac- 
tually be saved over a 10- year period by shipping, instead of storing, 
$250 million worth of wood per year to the farthest. practicable over- 
sea point. 
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STORAGE ABROAD TO BE PAID FROM LOCAL CURRENCY 


In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the cost of stor- 
age abroad could be paid for from the local currence y funds which the 
United States now holds. 

Some of these storage facilities would consist of additional ware- 
houses erected in India, Indonesia, Egypt, and other countries with 
short or uncertain food supplies. The same local currencies could 
also be used in the manufacture of bins. 

Store the grain there in those banks. Make sure the banks are 
well constructed, so that they will protect the grain against spoilage 
as well as we protect it in this country. Then make arrangements 
with these governments to draw on this grain according to a set of 
standards that could be mutually developed. Actual ‘failure of a 
harvest would certainly come first. 

There could be no question about that. 

Second, perhaps should come soaring food prices, due to shortages 
causing a critically inflationary situation in the price of food. 

Third, might come the existence of certain degrees of malnutrition. 

I would like to see a whole chain of these food banks established 
all over the world, with the building of them paid for by counterpart 
funds. 

If we require taking more of our ships out of storage to do it, I 
think we should also welcome that opportunity. 


PROVISION FOR STORAGE DEPOTS TO BE INCORPORATED INTO 8. 1711 


My proposal, Mr. Chairman, would probably require a very slight 
addition to S. 1711, title 5, section 501. Language could be added 
to the first sentence of that section, such as: “and for providing appro- 
priate depots or storage facilities for handling such food reserves.’ 

New language would also probably have to be inserted in the bill 
specific ally” authorizing the President to negotiate and carry out 
agreements with friendly nations to provide for the use of local cur- 
rencies in connection with the storage and management of commodities 
in the national food reserves. 

I would hope that these storage depots would in effect become 
pipelines between the vast supplis in the United States and the hun- 
gry people who would receive this food. In other words, food would 
be kept flowing in and out of these storage facilities in addition to 
the privately owned warehouses to insure that the needy would be near 
a constant food supply. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE FAVOR OBJECTIVES OF 8S. 1711 


I think title V is particularly exciting in its possibilities, I also 
think, being only an amateur in politics, that the American people 
will be very largely with us on this. 

T was in Maine last week for a few days. I ran into five different 
individuals who shook their fingers at me—I am sure they would not 
have voted for me—and said, “I want you to know that one of the 
greatest failures of this Government is the failure to use our food sur- 
pluses. What do you mean sitting on our food surpluses in a world 
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that is hungry?” This came spontaneously from simple people in 
the country stores and the crossroads of down east Maine. 

When we get this program off the ground we are going to have 
not only the farmers with us but we are going to have all the people 
who are decent, religious, moral people in this country with us. 
What is more, we are going to have the world with us. We are going 
to be making progress towards the goals that we all have in common. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER EXPORTING NATIONS IN STEP TOWARD 
MULTILATERALISM 


Of course we would undertake such a program in consultation with 
our friends in Canada, Australia, and other grain-exporting nations 
and invite their participation in such an effort. Eventually we hope 
machinery might be developed under the United Nations to make this 
a basic international policy with all the extra advantages which mul- 
tilateral auspices entail. 

But we can begin right now, Mr. Chairman, to do something major 
to put food to work for peace. By utilizing the concept of title V 
of this bill, and expanding it as I have suggested, we would be pro- 
viding real assurance to the people of the world that they would 
be freed to a measurable extent from the terrible specter of starvation, 
ae and disease which has plagued men from the beginning of 

istory. 

I a confident that there are few things we can do which would 
— more usefully than this to put a new face on American foreign 

olicy. 
: Senator Humpnurey. I thoroughly concur in your general sugges- 
tion, Congressman Bowles. 

Under title V the concept of national food reserves is related to 
the United Nations resolution of the 11th General Assembly. 

Mr. Bowtes. Which you proposed and which you spoke on. 

Senator Humpnrey. Which we handled for the Government. 

Mr. Bowters. Which then died. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH ATTITUDES TOWARD 8. 1711 


Senator Humpurey. Which bothers me no end. I have brought 
this up repeatedly with several witnesses, because the State Depart- 
ment testified on his bill with a completely negative satement, without 
even constructive criticism, may I say. 

I do not mind people being opposed to features of the bill. After 
all, we all have the right to choose up sides. But there was not an 
effort made to improve it. There were no suggestions of improve- 
ment, even on the existing program. 

The Department of Agriculture, I thought, came in with a more 
constructive statement and attempted at least to point out the im- 
provements that have been made under Public Law 480, and what 
thoughts it had in mind for the future. 

We have asked them for their constructive suggestions, critical or 
affirmative. But neither Department of Government mentioned title 
V, despite the fact that this was our initiative in the United Nations. 

I often wonder what other nations think of us. After all, we are 
the ones who insisted on this type of approach, the national food 
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reserve. We were able to work the concept into the U.N. resolution, 
as you may recall, after consultation with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization—so that we would not be going off willy-nilly on our 
own with unilateral activity. 

But the Department has given no thoughtful consideration to this, 
and if there is a representative of the State Department here, I hope 
he will take this back to the Department, and ask for at least a sup- 

lementary statement. I want the staff to be alerted to the fact that 

Tahowd like to direct a letter to the Department asking for its sug- 

tions as to the merits or demerits of title V of S. 1711 and what, 

if any, suggestions they have for its improvement along the line of 
Congressman Bowles’ ideas. 

I would like to have a copy of Congressman Bowles’ testimony 
sent to both the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
State with the request for their evaluation of it. 

(The information was subsequently received from the Departments 
of State and Agriculture and is in Committee files.) 

This makes good sense, and I agree with you that every place I have 
been, Chet, and mentioned the constructive use of our food surplus— 
not just in emotional terms but as part of worldwide economic de- 
velopment, as part of our basic morality, as part of our responsibility 
in the free world—the public is all for it. They could not care less 
about some of the other things about which we talk. 


OFFICIAL OPPOSITION TO, AND PUBLIC SUPPORT OF, S. 1711 


Mr. Bow tes. I have never heard a layman oppose this program. 
I have never had a letter about Public Law 480 that was not enthu- 
siastic. 

Senator Humpurey. I will provide you with some. 

Mr. Bowtes. Are they in the storage business ? 

Senator Humpurey. I do not know whether they are entirely op- 
posed to it—I am speaking now of some officials. 

Mr. Bowtes. Who is against it around the country, forgetting the 
officials ? 

Senator Humpurey. Not many people. In fact, I have not found 
anybody yet; and even the people who would benefit from storage 
here in the United States are willing to support a national food bank 
reserve program overseas. 

Mr. Bowxezs. There is no one in my district who has any agricul- 
tural stake in this program. All they have is a stake in it as indi- 
viduals. 

I have never had a letter or a comment that was critical of the posi- 
tion I have just stated or that you have stated. 

I think that the political climate is ready for it. We are all going to 
feel a lot better if we do it. 


ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY OF RECIPIENTS OF U.S. FOOD SURPLUSES 


Senator Humpnurey. Let me ask you this one final question, Con- 
gressman. In light of your experience, not only as an ambassador but 
also as a man who has traveled considerably and has a personal friend- 
ship with many leaders of foreign countries, particularly in the Asian 
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and African areas, do you feel that the economies of these nations are 
capable of absorbing greater amounts of foodstuffs than presently are 
being made available? 

Mr. Bow tes. Well, certainly most of them are. Of course, there are 
some countries where people are fairly well fed and which have good 
land and good soil. Thailand, is an example although the Thai could 
stand a more balanced diet there. Thailand, Burma, and a few other 
nations are relatively fortunate. But there are vast areas that are not. 

Also there are two standards we should consider. One question is, 
How much food is required for a man to go on living, just to go on 
existing, sitting under a tree, somehow getting by ? 

A second question is, How much is reqi ired ‘if he is going to doa 
day’s work, if he is going to try to build a road, a school, a health 
clinic, or an irrigation ditch? “You will find that the daily caloric 
requirement jumps from about 1,600 calories immediately up to 2,400, 
2.600, or 2,800 calories. 

So as people in the underdeveloped areas go to work, which is what 
they are doing and must do, the caloric 1 equirements for the same num- 
ber of people, forgetting completely the increase in population, jump 
enormously. 

Actually this has been one of India’s miscaleulations. Her calcula- 
tions on what she required in the way of food were based on the old 
India, the old India that was sleepy and stagnant. But the new India 
that is alive and working requires more food per capita. This they 
misjudged somewhat. 

Her needs now are such that India is trying to push her food produc- 
tion from 68 million tons to 110 million in the next 7 years. That is 
her own production goal. But S. 1711 would help remove the fear that 
this goal will not be reached. I do not believe we can underestimate 
the psychological importance of this action. 

I remember the December rains in south Asia. Some years they come 
and some years they do not come. In any event they only last 2 or 3 
days. They are called Christmas rains. They come around the mid- 
dle of December. 

I rode through the Punjab area of India one time when those rains 
happened to come with great abundance. For 200 miles I went about 

gmong people who were singing, dancing, laughing, smiling, and clap- 
Ing each other on the back because for the following year they had 
fee saved from fear of whether their children were going to starve. 

These food banks could give that kind of lift. If they were placed 
all over the world it would mean that people were not going to starve. 
They would be assured that they were not going to go hungry. For 
the first time in history people would have that kind of assurance. 


ATTITUDE OF OTHER EXPORTING NATIONS TOWARD EXPANDED PROGRAMS 
FOR UTILIZATION OF U.S. SURPLUSES 


Senator Humpnrey. From your experience as a businessman and 
as a Government offic ial, do you feel that we could carry on these pro- 
grams on an expanded basis without seriously disrupting normal mar- 
ketings and private export trade? 

Mr. Bowtrs. Well, I feel that we have some persuading to do. The 
Canadians have been critical ; the Australians have been critical. But 
they have a basic potential in this world not unlike our own. 
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They share the same ideals, the same objectives. I think our persua- 
sive abilities ought to be great enough to convince them that this is the 
only line that both we and they should take. 

After all, they too are rich nations. They too have a tremendous 
capacity for helping people. They too have been very generous. _ 

I might say the Canadians have probably put up more money in 
economic development programs than we have for the underdeveloped 
areas, on a per capita basis. 

I am confident that we can persuade them that they should not only 
not object to our doing this, but should cooperate with us. 

It is going to take some persauding, however, by people who believe 
in the program. They will not be persuaded by people who are not 
persuaded themselves—who are dragging their feet, who do not like it, 
who do not understand, and who wish the future would go away. 

Senator Humrurey. Thank you very, very much. That is excel- 
lent testimony. I only wish that more people could have heard it, and 
T am going to see that some people get a copy of it. Thank you very 
much. 

We now have the representatives of the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service. 

I should first like to call upon Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, chair- 
man of the executive committee, and executive director of Catholic 
Relief Services. 


STATEMENT OF MSGR. EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, CHAIRMAN, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC. 


Monsignor Swansrrom. As you indicated, I am chairman of the 
executive committee of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies. 
I am also director of Catholic Relief Services, but I am speaking 
now for the agencies of the council. 

I have another one of my colleagues with me, Mr. Edward M. 
Kinney, who handles a great deal of our planning and distribution 
of surplus foods. We also have prepared a special statement of our 
own, and with your indulgence, I would like him, before we finish, to 
make some little comment on it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, indeed. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. With me are representatives of other agen- 
cies similar to my own, some of whom wish to present individual 
testimony in addition to the group statement, which I shall present, 
and all of whom, as I will myself, be happy to respond to any ques- 
tion you, as chairman of the committee, might have. 

You mentioned, Dr. Wilson, but there are representatives of some 
of the other agencies here. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; I see there are. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I will introduce them as we go along. 

We have prepared a statement which was carefully thought out by 
the representatives of the Voluntary Agencies, and since we are filing 
it, I am sure my colleagues here will agree with me that because of the 
lateness of the hour I will not attempt to read the whole statement 
into the record but just make a few comments. 


It is true that for the past 9 years, while surplus foods have been 
available for distribution 
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Senator Humpurey. May I suggest that your colleagues and asso- 
ciates come up and sit around. They may want to join in on some 
areas of this discussion. 

Go right ahead, sir. 
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SCOPE OF VOLUNTARY WORK 


Monsignor Swanstrom. The voluntary agencies associated in the 
council have worked in 67 countries on areas of the world to con- 
front with programs of aid, rescue, and rehabilitation an immensity 
of human need. 

We have seen this need decrease in some areas, but greatly increase 
in other, places like Africa and the Far East, where new waves of 
refugees are testimony to the continuing unresolved crises in many 
sections of the world, and while conducting programs of migration, 
resettlement of refugees, self-help, and health building, we have also 
tried to meet this immediate secbolotn of human hunger through large- 
scale feeding programs. 

Because the primary aim of our agencies, people-to-people agencies, 
to express fraternal human concern for the welfare of people deprived 
of homes, often of governmental protection and of opportunity to de- 
cide their own fate and help themselves—that is the primary aim of 
our agencies. 

ENDORSEMENT OF PRESENT BILL 


We have studied your bill very carefully and we would like to make 
a few points in regard to it. 

First of all, we are wholeheartedly in accord with the spirit and 
motivation which is expressed in the present bill. 

We commend especially the fact that in this bill there is a recogni- 
tion of our abundance as a potential source for peace in the world, 
rather than a problem in mere disposal. 

As was said here by some of the other speakers, we strongly urge 
the best: possible use of the available foreign policy funds of our com- 
munity development, resettlement, health and welfare, and educational 
projects. 

We, too, would like to make reference to the situation in India, 
because as agencies we are aware of food crises in many areas of the 
world today, and India is a good example, where there are hundreds 
of thousands who are suffering from hunger, and in the next decade 
they say unless something is done about it millions may actually starve 
to death. 

It is for reasons like that that in the depth of our conscience we 
strongly support legislation which provides, as this bill does, for long- 
term planning. 

For people whose energies are depleted by prolonged hunger and 
insufficient protection from the elements, either in clothing or in shel- 
ter, a protective food is of the essence for survival. And oil or fat is 
such a food, particularly as the winter npEreachte in many countries. 

Now, despite permissive legislation, fats and oils which meant so. 


much in feeding programs for refugees and other groups, have not 
recently been available for voluntary agency distribution. 
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The reason for the absence of drastically needed oils from the vol- 
untary agencies oversea distribution programs likewise illustrates the 
reasons for the absence of many other food products. 

Under existing legislation the Department of Agriculture feels it 
is directed first to dispose of these Commodity Corporation, Credit 
Corporation acquired foods through sale or barter, even on market 
depressing terms before offering them for donation. 

he agencies feel, and I think this is in answer to question you 
raised before, that if the Congress desires that other food commodi- 
ties be placed and made available for food distribution programs over- 
seas, it should say so very explicitly in the new legislation. 

Since supplies of U.S. foods were first sporadically made available 
to American voluntary agencies 9 years ago, resulting programs have 
proved their worth in assisting some of the neediest groups in the 
world. 

In recent years the U.S. Government and American people-to-people 
agencies in meeting needs overseas have reached a stage where there 
is concerted planning, not only in types of food commodities but in 
amounts to meet program needs. 

We do think, as I said before, that this should be done more on a 
long-term basis. 

But we are besieged by crying human want on all fronts, wherever 
we are, in our many outposts overseas, so that we feel that the food 
which is not used most efficiently and most compassionately to serve 
this need in a time of crisis for humanity can be said to have gone to 
waste. 

Our warehouses are overflowing. We are being tested before the 
nations of the world. 

Surely this is a time for the utilization of this abundance as food 
for peace. 

Now, having presented the position of our agencies of the American 
council in regard to the bill under discussion, if I may be permitted, 
I would like to prefix one or two words to the testimony of Mr. Kinney 
which he is now prepared to offer on the specific position of our own 
agency. 

I want to wholeheartedly congratulate those who were inspired 
to draft a courageous piece of legislation that should accomplish 
much in promoting America’s basic foreign policy, and I am talking 
for myself, which seeks to attain a just and lasting world peace. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PROGRAM 


In a world in which two-thirds of its people go to bed hungry every 
night ours, as a people and as a Nation, is a tremendous moral respon- 
sibility. We are a God-loving and a God-fearing people. 

God is continually blessing our land with a rich trated of food 
and fiber, and rather than take steps to stem the flow of this abundance, 
we must be seeking further ways and means to share this abundance 
with others in the cause of world peace and world stability. 

Any program designed to take another step in that direction cer- 
tainly merits our consideration and our support. 
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To those who take objection to this program, I would like to take 
them by hand to areas of the world like India and Pakistan, many 
of the countries of Africa, some of the countries of South America, 
and take them into these slums surrounding the big cities, places 
that most tourists never visit or out into the countryside, and they 
would have an answer to the question of whether or not there is 
need for the use of this American abundance in other lands. 

I know everyone is interested in markets. By helping to keep 
these people alive until they become self-producing, we certainly pro- 
duce a potential market for ourselves. 

I have traveled in practically every country on the globe, with the 
exception of Australia—of course, I have not been in many of the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain in recent years—but every place 
I go I will say without fear of contradiction to anybody in the United 
States there is a tremendous need for these surpluses that we presently 
have, and any surplus that we can produce to share with others. 

Now, there are others here who would, I know, want to add some- 
thing to the statement that I made on behalf of the council, and in 
my own behalf and, perhaps, after they do, you may have some ques- 
tions that you want to ask. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Dr. Norris-Wilson represents the Church 
World Service, and I know is anxious to say something in connection 
with your bill. 

Senator Humpnrey. Dr. Wilson? 

Dr. Wixtson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder, since there are to my knowl- 
edge two others who are going to submit statements, whether all the 
statements could not get into the record, because I would like the op- 
portunity later, because I have no statement, to make some comments 
vn some of the points. 

Senator Humpurey. I have some questions I want to ask you and 
the representatives of the agencies. So why don’t we proceed on this 
basis, if it is agreeable. Those who have prepared statements will 
make them now, and then we might proceed in a seminar fashion to 
discuss the points at issue in the bill. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Mr. Kinney has a statement to make on 
behalf of the Catholic Relief Service. I am not going to ask him to 
read the whole thing. 

(The prepared statement of Monsignor Swanstrom follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUN- 
TARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC. 


During the past 9 years, while surplus food has been: available for distribu- 
tion, the voluntary agencies associated in the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service have worked in 67 countries and areas of the world 
to confront with programs of aid, rescue, and rehabilitaiton an immensity of 
human needs. 

UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS FOOD PRODUCTS 


While this need has in some areas almost totally receded or has shown signifi- 
cant decrease, in other areas it is still critical and has shown increase. For 
example, as need diminished in Western Europe they greatly increased in areas 
such as north Africa and the Far East where new waves of refugees are testi- 
mony to the continuing unresolved crises in many sections of the world. 
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Besides conducting programs of migration, of resettlement of refugees, of 
self-help and health building, the voluntary agencies, both church related and 
secular, have met the immediate problem of human hunger through large-scale 
feeding projects. In addition to using their own purchased food supplies, the 
voluntary agencies have utilized in the past 9 years 344 million tons of American 
surplus food products, a significant proportion of the food made available for 
distribution at home and abroad. 

The primary aim of the people-to-people agencies is to express fraternal human 
concern for the welfare of peoples deprived of homes, often of governmental pro- 
tection and of the opportunity to decide their own fate and to help themselves. 

Working side by side with the needy and dispossessed around the world, the 
agencies speak by deeds for the great majority of the American people. They 
serve the basic international concern of the American people—to build peace— 
by reaching out a helping hand to the less fortunate members of the family of 
man. 

SUPPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR S. 1711 


On this present occasion which is related to the passage of legislation 
dealing with American abundance, I would like to make the following points 
in the name of the executive committee of the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service. 

(1) We are wholeheartedly in accord with the spirit and motivation which 
is expressed in the present bill. We commend especially the fact that in this 
bill there is recOgnition of our abundance as a potential force for peace in the 
world, rather than a problem in mere disposal. 

(2) We strongly urge the best possible use of the availab!e foreign currency 
funds for community development, resettlement, health and welfare, and educa- 
tional projects. Further, the use of such funds hus a special significance in the 
World Refugee Year. There are hundreds of self-help projects for refugees— 
weaving, sewing, metal work, tannery projects, farm training—the list is virtually 
endless—in such areas as Bengal, South Korea, Vietnam, and others, which 
could be initiated or sustained to help people make a start toward self-sufficiency. 

(3) As agencies, we are aware of food crises in many areas of the world 
today. India is a good example where already hundreds of thousands are 
suffering from hunger and in the next decade millions may starve to death. 
Fur such reasons we, in the depth of our consciences, strongly support legisla- 
tion which provides, as this bill does, for long-term planning. 

(4) For people whose energies are depleted by prolonged hunger and insuffi- 
cient protection from the elements (either in clothing or shelter), a protective 
food is of the essence for survival. An oil or fat is such a food—particularly 
as the winter approaches. Despite permissive legislation, the butter oils and 
other oils and shortenings which meant so much in feeding programs for refugees 
and other groups have not been recently available for voluntary agency dis- 
tribution. 

(5) The reason for the absence of drastically needed oils from the voluntary 
agency overseas distribution programs likewise illustrates the reasons for the 
absence of many other food products. Under existing legislation the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture feels it is directed first to dispose of CCC acquired foods 
through sale or barter, even on market depressive terms, before offering them 
for donation purposes. The agencies feel that if the Congress desires that other 
food commodities be made available to food distribution programs overseas, it 
should say so very explicitly in the new legislation. 

Since supplies of U.S. foods were first sporadically made available to American 
voluntary agencies 9 years ago, resulting programs have proved their worth in 
assisting some of the neediest groups in the world. In recent years the U.S. 
Government and American people-to-people agencies in meeting needs overseas 
have reached a stage where there is concerted planning, not only in types of 
food commodities but in amounts to meet program needs. We are besieged by 
crying human want on all fronts, wherever we are, in our many outposts over- 
seas, so that we feel that the food which is not used most efficiently and most 
compassionately to serve this need, in a time of crisis for humanity, can be said 
to have gone to waste. 

Our warehouses are overflowing; we are being tested before the nations of 
the world. 
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MEMBER AGENCIES 
American Baptist Relief. 
American Friends of Russian Freedom, Inc. 
American Friends Service Committee, Inc. 
American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. 
American Middle East Relief, Inc. 
American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians (ANCHA). 
American ORT Federation, Ine. 
American Relief for Poland, Inc. 
Brethren Service Commission. 
Catholic Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Inc. 
Church World Service, Inc., National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
USA. 
Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere, Inc. 
Coordinated Hungarian Relief, Inc. 
General Council of the Assemblies of God, Foreign Service Committee. 
Hadassah, The Women’s Zionist Organization of America, Inc. 
Hadassah Medical Relief Association, Inc. 
Heifer Project, Inc. 
International Rescue Committee, Inc. 
Iran Foundation, Inc. 
Lutheran Refugee Service, National Lutheran Council and the Church—Missouri 
Synod. 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 
Mennonite Central Committee, Inc. 
Near East Foundation. 
Polish American Immigration and Relief Committee, Inc. 
Salvation Army. 
Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe, Inc. 
Seventh-Day Adventist Welfare Service, Inc. 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 
Unitarian Service Committee, Inc. 
United Friends of the Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc. 
United HIAS Service, Inc. 
United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc. 
United Seamen’s Service, Inc. 
United Ukrainian American Relief Committee, Inc. 
World Relief Commission of the National Association of Evangelicals. 
World University Service. 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the U.S.A. (Foreign Division). 


Senator Humrpnrey. All right, Mr. Kinney. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD M. KINNEY, CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES 


Mr. Kinney. This agency proposes, Mr. Chairman, that no think- 
ing American will oppose legislation that has as its objectives those 
stated in S. 1711 of the Senate. 

It believes that the phases accomplished by this piece of legislation 
will represent a great stride forward toward the intelligent utiliza- 
tion of American surpluses. 

It would appear to the agency and, I am sure, that the intent of 
the bill covers this phase, that the stepping up of sales of surplus 
commodities would best be handled in concert with the other food 
exporting countries of the free world, and we are confident that it 
is not the intention of the sponsors of the bill that America, what- 
ever the value of its food resources in terms of overabundance, would 
proceed to dispel them throughout the world in any fashion or 
form that would be harmful to its allies and friends of the free 
world. 
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It is the opinion of this agency that in reaching the masses of 
the needy presently unable to acquire foods through purchase, and 
yet in need of them, to fill their hungry stomachs, that the food for 

ace program offers its greatest hope of building effectively a basis 
for a lasting peace. 


WORK OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


To date, the nonprofit, voluntary agencies registered and approved 
by the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid have largely 
been entrusted with this responsibility. In the course of its discharge 
under title III of Public Law 480, they have in the past 5 years 
alone distributed to our needy neighbors overseas, as a gift of the 
American people, as a whole and without discrimination of race, creed, 
color, or political persuasion more than $1 billion worth of surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

This important humanitarian work has been done quietly and with 
vast direct person-to-person impact. It has been accomplished with 
less wastage, less spoilage, and less leakage into the black markets 
than any comparable governmental or intergovernmental relief effort 
thus far handled. It has been accomplished at a fraction of the ad- 
ministrative costs of any governmental or intergovernmental program 
of such nature. Many of our ambassadors have termed these “vol- 
agency” feeding programs as “bulwarks of peace” and as “builders of 
immense good will toward America and its people.” 


GOVERNMENTAL RESTRICTIONS 


These programs, during the past few years, have been effected by 
a trend in certain governmental quarters to restrict their scope and 
type in such a way as to not only make the establishment of new pro- 
grams exceedingly difficult but so as to eventualy decimate exist- 
ing programs, whatever their merit. 

Binator Humpurey. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Kinney. I am referring now to the so-called Francis Commit- 
tee policy which, at the same time, is not a policy, that is to say, it 
has never reached a final draft so far as the voluntary agencies 
know, yet it is apparent in the Office of Surplus Food, and the basic 
tenets of that policy are being followed. 

Senator Humpnrey. What does that policy indicate? 

Mr. Kinney. That policy purports, Mr. Chairman, that mass feed- 
ing programs can best be handled on a government-to-government 
basis, and if followed out to its conclusion it would leave the volun- 
tary agencies with minor very unimportant programs involving small 
distributions within institutions of congregate care. 

Senator Humpurey. I can tell you, my friend, without trying to 
be an expert on what Congress will do, that the Congress of the 
United States, from all the declarations I have heard from its Mem- 
bers, feels that the voluntary agencies are best able to handle many 
of these projects, particularly the mass feeding projects. We feel 
a debt of gratitude to these voluntary agencies. 

Just think, the amount that it would cost the taxpayers of this 
country to do what you are doing voluntarily, literally free of charge 
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to the Public Treasury. It is a tremendous contribution on your 
part and a tremendous relief of the taxpayers’ burden. So Iam going 
to look into this Francis Committee item. 


CONSULTATION WITH ALLIES ON FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 


I want to again note this for our staff work. I also want to note, 
if you will pardon me, Mr. Kinney, the possibility of including in 
S. 1711 a provision which requires consultation with our allies on 
these food distribution programs, where there may be any conflict of 
interests or ill feelings about such programs on our part. 

I believe that we can write language in the bill which will indi- 
eate the wish of Congress to see that there are preventive measures 
taken to eliminate or at least to reduce any tension between friend- 
ly powers. 

Mr. Kinney. It is because, Mr. Chairman, the agencies believe the 
dires of our country’s legislators are reflected in what you have just 
said that we are depending upon the representatives of the people 
to see that the pattern that has begun and which, if continued will 
be so harmful to the continuance of these programs, is brought to a 
halt. 

Senator Humrnrey. We will look into this. I give you my assur- 
ance that we will do so, and we will have a report for you. In fact, 
I am going to find out who is promulgating this particular idea, and 
administering it. And we are going to get them over here and talk to 
them. 

Mr. Kinney. The pinch has not yet been severe, but the design and 
intent of the administrative policy thus applied has been evident. 
There is a body of opinion in governmental bureaucratic circles, what- 
ever the reason, which believes that America’s volagencies should not 
not be entrusted with mass feeding of the needy despite the record of 
achievement which evidences their ability to discharge this responsi- 
bility; despite the warm welcome accorded to, and the wholehearted 
appreciation of these programs abroad, and despite the fact that 
should such programs be assumed on a government-to-government 
basis their substantially greater administrative costs will have to be 
added to the tax burden. 

To date this trend has not been brought to the attention of the people 
of America. It is hoped, therefore, that responsible congressional 
quarters in monitoring the Food for Peace Act of 1959, when legislated, 
will halt this trend and will insure that the extension envisioned by the 
new act of title II will not be accomplished at the expense of existing 
and/or proposed volagency programs. 

This agency doubts that such is the desire of our country’s legisla- 
tors. It, therefore, together with the other voluntary agencies engaged 
in similar relief efforts, counts upon the assistance of the representa- 
tives of the people to insure that this pattern, so harmful to the con- 
tinuance of proven volagency programs, is not continued. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES RELATIONSHIP 


There is another and perhaps even more compelling reason to main- 
tain, to preserve, and to expand volagency programs. It is becoming 
more and more clear each day to those engaged in this type of humani- 
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tarian work among the needy of the world that it is not along the 
quantity of aid which America and its people can give which is so im- 
portant to the proper reception of these programs but how we, as a 
nation and as a people, give this aid. 

The unique partnership, as our President once termed the relation- 
ship, existing between our Government and the voluntary agencies 
engaged in this work bespeaks the democratic process itself wherever 
its fruits are evident and is unparalleled in the history of such programs 
of human aid. 

This hand-in-hand partnership of Government and the voluntarily 
supported agencies of its people cannot be duplicated by the totali- 
tarian states. It has brought new meaning to millions overseas of the 
American way of life in a concrete and understandable way. Particu- 
larly has this been so because of the fact that many title III programs 
have been administered by voluntary agencies under religious spon- 
sorship. Few, if any, will disagree that the significant difference be- 
tween the civilization of the free and slave world is that we of the free 
world recognize the dignity and worth of every human being. Few, 
if any, will disagree that this fact is certainly best signalized through 
the religions of the free world which lead men’s homage to God and 
which are so ardently cherished and preserved. 

This is the time to recognize the merits and accomplishments of 
voluntary agency programs and to aid them toward new and greater 
achievments. 

Whether we call America’s program for feeding the hungry the 
sharing of our abundance, or food for peace, or simply the disposal of 
our surplus matters not at present. What is needed is the recognition 
that there is hardly a country in the world whose leaders, govern- 
mental and lay—while crediting us with the humanitarian use of our 
overabundance—do not know, at one and the same time, that we are 
basically anxious to sell, barter, make available on long loan or give 
away those commodities for which we have no domestic market and 
which have become an expensive and embarrassing burden upon us. 

Can we not think boldly and imaginatively in terms of a food for 

ace program which limits neither the great heart of America nor 
its desire toward a just and lasting peace to those relatively few foods 
we currently have in surplus? Can we not think in terms of a food 
for peace program, particularly as administered under title III, pro- 
mugated and designed to meet the actual nutritive needs of the hun- 
gry so far as is practicable? 


OILS AND FATS: A VITAL NEED 


Fats and oils, for instance (and, it might be noted here, that similar 
legislation as that included in the food for peace bill relating to these 
commodities has thus far failed to make these available), are a desper- 
ate need in many areas of the world. Acreage normally used for corn 
can, for instance, likewise be used for the raising of soybeans. By 
announcing our intention as a Government to purchase soybeans in 
stated quantities for fixed periods of time for the purpose of convert- 
ing them into oil for the feeding of the needy overseas could not with 
such an assured market and at no financial loss, the farmers now 
growing corn be persuaded to grow soybeans? Would not we thus 

meeting the crying need for a more balanced food for peace pro- 
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gram and, at the same time, be reducing the amount of corn going 
into surplus? 

Senator Humpnrey. Pardon me, Mr, Kinney, I do not mean to be 
impolite to you. I just want to say here that I have been on the 
Committee on Agriculture for quite a while, and this year we are 
going to have about 90 million acres of corn. This is.about 18 million 
acres more than we had last year. 

Do you know where a good share of it is going? Right in those 
bins at a considerable amount of storage costs. Just as you are saying 
now we could have had vegetable oil from soybeans, with a little 
planning, to meet an oil deficit in the diets of people all over the world. 

It is oa to market the corn. I do not say that it is impossible. 
We are making some headway, and corn oil is likewise an edible oil. 
But here was a chance to shift production at no extra cost to the 

- taxpayers. 

In fact, I would say we would have saved considerable sums of 
money and, at the same time, met. an economic need. 

Some of us have tried to explain this, and I am glad to hear you say 
this again. I am going to send this testimony over to some people 
who should see it, too. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD FOR PEACE 


PRODUCTIVITY DIRECTED TOWARD WORLD FOOD NEEDS 


Mr. Krnney. Could not this direction of our productivity, and 
that is what we are talking about, directing the know-how we have to 
produce food as no other nation in the world can produce it, could not 
we direct this production into channels that will help to meet the 
crying need that exists today, and can we not direct this productivity 
into other commodities than corn or into soybeans ? 

In other words, cannot this challenging concept of using our pro- 
ductivity and our abundance as food for peace be geared to world food 
needs instead of solely as an outlet for existing surpluses ? 

We are not, of course, minimizing the value of our vast stores of 
wheat and corn or the products which can be derived from them. This 
agency does, however, believe that a carefully planned and positive 
food for peace program, particularly now at a time when we are prob- 
ably the only Nation in the world which could engage in such a crusade, 
would present to the world a shining example of our willingness to 
share the fruits of our resources and our labor. By encouraging our 
farmers to plant substitute crops for the grains now in such enormous 
surplus, we can not only serve the interests of world peace more ef- 
vy but continue to maintain the strength and vigor of the agri- 
cultural sector of our economy. This agency is confident that the 
farmers of America would respond to such a plan in the same manner 
as they answered the needs of the world during World War II. Would 
not such action in freeing our food for peace program from the limita- 
tions of only those foodstuffs in surplus be another and even greater 
evidence of American moral leadership and sense of responsibility 
for the hungry of the world? 


REDUCTION IN SURPLUS MILK SUPPLY 


In this connection may we cite the example of the situation arisin 
as a result of recent information communicated by USDA to a 
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voluntary agencies indicating it now appears that the quantity of sur- 

lus dried, skimmed milk which will be available for title III donations 
is estimated to be equal to only 80 percent of presently approved vol- 
agency prog ‘am needs. In communicating this information to the 
field it is, of course, necessary to relay it to counterpart agencies and 
the governmental ministries concerned of the particular countries 
involved. In so doing, we, in effect, spell out the fact that our gen- 
erosity and our concern for the plight of needy children overseas 
is presently confined to the amounts of commodities which we our- 
selves do not need. 

The gradual reduction of this milk surplus will ultimately leave 
the voluntary agencies with but our two mountainous surpluses of 
wheat and corn to draw upon. Moreover, the limited availability of 
milk particularly in view of its wide usage together with cornmeal in 
many countries, will inevitably decrease the amount of cornmeal which 
can be utilized in these feeding programs. 

We make a mush, hot milk and cornmeal, with the limited amount of 
milk available, and that will inevitably decrease the amount of corn- 
meal which these programs can utilize. 


NEED FOR PURPOSEFUL FOOD FOR PEACE PROGRAM 


In embarking upon a purposeful food for peace program designed 
to meet human nutritional needs, could not the processing of grains 
into types of foods more easily preparable by the consumer be both 
aided and encouraged to facilitate distribution and end use? Like- 
wise, could there not be a redefinition of end use so that, for instance, if 
a work project was considered more valuable than a giveaway in a 
particular area, it could be given careful consideration? Or, in an- 
other area, could not the addition of sugar derived from sources other 
than our own and used in the reconstitution of surplus milk to in- 
crease its palatability to children be countenanced? In fact, could 
we not more wisely substitute considerations of specific area or group 
needs for the present arbitrary global regulations so utterly incom- 
prehensible to those subjected to them? ‘There is great need to intro- 
duce reason and consistency into present title III supervisory policies. 

Senator Humrnurey. Would you mind just spelling out exactly 
what you mean? I want the record quite clear. 


MEANING OF TITLE III LEGISLATION UNDER PRESENT LAW 


Mr. Kinney. In the Far East, Mr. Chairman, on the island of 
Taiwan for several years the voluntary agencies, and indeed, the 
governmental representatives there, have been anxious to utilize sur- 
plus foods for the building of community projects. 

This is not permitted under existing title III legislation, in lieu of 
wages. This is not recognized because it is recognized that some cash 
will be needed. 

It is not permissible to use surplus foods under title III for any 
other purpose than to absolutely give them away. There must be no 
kind of return of any kind. 

There can be no return in services, no return in labor, with no kind 
of partial monetary return. There can, in fact, be no introduction of 
other substances into the surplus foods under the title III program. 

Senator Humpurey. You mean to enrich them? 
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LUNCH PROGRAMS IN FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Kinney. Mr. Chairman, in Greece at the present time this 
agency administers a program through the Greek Red Cross and the 
Ministry of Education under which 320,000 Greek schoolchildren 
receive one small meal a day in the school. 

The parents of the children in the school, under the leadership of 
the Ministry of Education, have been for the past 4 years voluntarily 
contributing a very, very small amount to purchase sugar in Greece 
with their own money to put into the milk so that it is more palatable 
for the children receiving it. 

Our present instructions, Mr. Chairman, are that unless this prac- 
tice is stopped at once no further commodities will be forthcoming. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why ? 

Mr. Kinney. Mr. Chairman, if I could answer with some semblance 
of reason many of the arbitrary decisions which we receive, program 
cuts of 10 percent—why? We would like to know. 

We are always given the opportunity to defend a program. 

Monsignor Brawedwine. They won’t allow the parents to pay for 
sugar because it might likely be they were buying the milk which has 
the sugar in it. They are willing to pay for the sugar themselves so 
that it can be added to the milk. They say it is contrary to the spirit 
of Public Law 480. 

Senator Humpnrey. You know, at home here in the United States 
the school lunch programs are only part of the total program. 

Mr. Kinney. Mr. Chairman, in the case of Okinawa, where the 
food being distributed to needy college students was being done and, 
I think, Mr. Chairman, if your experience overseas will be recalled 
to you, you will recognize as one of the most critical and volatile 
groups the students in the colleges and universities. 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Kinney. The decision in the case of Okinawa was that dis- 
tribution to the university students could not be permitted because 
here in the United States we do not distribute food. We do not dis- 
tribute surplus commodities or utilize them in school feeding pro- 
grams over and beyond the high school level. 

The situation is now reversed in Greece. Here in the United States 
we clo use surplus foods in the school lunches, and we introduce other 
factors into them because they, many times, cannot be used to form a 
balanced meal. 

But now the reverse logic is applied to the situation in Greece. We 
do it here and cannot do it there. 

In the other instance we cannot do it there because we cannot do 
it here. 

Senator Humpurey. It sounds to me like they do not trust the 
agencies. Really, what it sounds like to me, and I think candor is 
required here, is that somebody in the Government is of the opinion 
that these limited funds which would be provided, let us say, in this 
instance in Greece for sugar in the milk, would stick to the fingers of 
some of the agencies or individuals in it. 

I think this is unconscionable. The record of these agencies is 
exemplary. I am not saying this to please you. You know what my 
views are on this. 
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ADVISORY BOARD WORKING WITH DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Do you have an advisory board which works with the Department 
of Agriculture on these matters ? 

Mr. Kinney. We have the advisory committee on voluntary agen- 
cies, Mr. Chairman, which has a board. 

Senator Humrnrey. Do you have any kind of an official status as an 
advisory committee to the Department of Agriculture ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. We have one to the Department of State. 

Mr. Kinney. That is part of the ICA, the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid? 

Senator Humrpnurey. Yes. But do you get your supplies from the 
Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

One of the important features of your proposed legislation is that 
it will bring into this present administrative tangle a semblance of 
order 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinney. And an opportunity to do things quickly, efficiently, 
and in line with the intent of the Congress. 

Senator Humpnrey. We provide, as you know, two advisory groups, 
an official group and a citizen-type group. 

But what I am trying to get at here is who makes this rule and 
regulation regarding the situation in Greece? Does the State Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Kinney. The Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Humrnrey. The Department of Agriculture. 

What kind of machinery do you have in the voluntary agencies 
officially to speak to the Department of Agriculture concerning what 
appears on its surface to be restrictive and, I think, indefensible regu- 
lation ? 

Mr. Krtnney. We have the opportunity of defending our own pro- 
gram, which we requested some time ago, and which is now per- 
mitted to us. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are spending so much time defending pro- 
grams we have little time left to administer them. 

Senator Humpurey. Defending your programs? 





PLAN OF OPERATION FOR AGENCIES 


Mr. Kryney. The procedure a voluntary agency goes through to 
acquire surplus foods begins after a period of study overseas where 
the agency finally comes up with what is called a plan of operation. 

In that plan of operation when it is spelled out how the agency 
intends to reach the needs of the people; the number of people in- 
volved ; the arrangements it has worked out for distribution; its stor- 
age and warehousing facilities; the ration per person; the frequency 
of distribution; the steps that it has taken to prevent the commodities 
from getting into the black markets; the arrangements it has made 
with he governmenal ministries in the country concerned to assure 
duty-free entry and, if possible, internal—help in internal transport 
and storage—those are some of the things. 
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At that point a number of copies of the plan are prepared and an 
estimate which translates the requirements of the program into require- 
ments in terms of available commodities. 

Those copies of a plan of operation are then signed by the agency 
representative. 

They are then taken to, and this program has been developed in 
concert with, the representatives of the Government overseas, of our 
Government, whether they be U.S. consular or of the ambassadorial 
level. 

The program is taken to our representatives overseas, and there the 
signatures of responsible title I11 officers in the governmental offices, 
be it embassy, consular, or U.S. mission are affixed. 

The programs are then routed back to the United States where 
the agency itself is given the opportunity to affix its signature to it 
in a sense of, I suppose, verifying the fact that it recognizes the signa- 
ture of its own representatives in the field. 

In any event at that point they then come down to Washington 
where they are submitted in duplicate to the Office of S. Food, Surplus 
Food, ICA. Let me see if I can keep this straight myself, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now you come back to ICA? 

Mr. Kinney. We have gotten by three approvals now. 

Now we are asking for two more. We have got to have the ap- 
proval of ICA, and we have got to have the approval of Agriculture, 

Now some phases of the program are handled by ICA and other 
phases of the approval are handled by Agriculture. 

I would like to make this point very clear at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man, that-I believe I reflect the feeling of all the people in the volun- 
tary agencies when I say that the men in the fine with whom we 
work are a devoted group of public citizens; that the men in the 
Office of S. Food on the line who are responsible for the supervision 
of the voluntary agency programs, are interested in them, are in- 
terested in their success, and we find the same feeling along the line 
in the Department of USDA. 

It is apparent that people in the line who are handling these pro- 
grams are working under a policy which they themselves cannot work 
up too much enthusiasm for following, but nevertheless have to do so. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is evident from some of the testimony 
I have received here. 

I want to assure you that this matter of contributions to supple- 
ment feeding will be looked into. I am going to follow through on 
this Greek situation and see how universal the pattern is, because it 
just does not make sense. 

As a matter of fact, I would think we would want to encourage 
participation. 

Mr. Kinney. Mr. Chairman, can we put ourselves in the position 
of, say, the Greek official in the Greek Mission of Education or the 
leader in one of the counterpart agencies? When we try to explain 
to him “You cannot do that, we want to provide food and we want 
you to feed your children who are in the schools, but you cannot put 
sugar in it,” it is quite a task to try to explain that in any sensible 
way. In fact, we have been unable to do it. 
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Senator Humpurey. Would you bear with mea moment? I think 
maybe I am reasonably well informed on this program, because I have 
put a lot of time into it. Each time I have heard testimony I hear 
something new, something more informative. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONGRESSIONAL UNDERSTANDING OF AGENCIES PROBLEM 


It is imperative, may I assure you, that other Members of the Con- 
gress understand this. I know of no way that you can get this message 
to them in these busy days except to see them. 

You people command the respect of the Congress of the United 
States. There is not a Senator up here who would not take time to 
listen to you if you go to him as a representative of one of these 
agencies. 

This story has to get across to them. They just do not know it. 
We get the same kind of generalized treatment day after day when 
we have hearings indicating all is well. For example, we had a 
discussion here the other day about the vegetable oils situation you 
just brought up. I happen to agree with your point of view. If I 
did not I would not have sponsored an amendment which gave the 
Secretary the authority to provide relief feeding. We cannot seem to 
get this message across to the public, however. 

The only thing the public hears about agriculture is the fantastic 
cost of the farm program ; to wit, surpluses, and soon. And the only 
thing you hear about the oversea feeding is that we do not want to 
have too much giveaway. 

This is a matter of not only convincing the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or of the Department of State, but we have to get 
this across to the Members of the Congress. This is the only way 
weare going to change the context of this legislation. 

Excuse me. I will be back down here in about 5 minutes as soon 
as I vote. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kinney. Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to make the point that 
destructive criticism is never worthwhile and to the remarks that we, 
as an agency, are making they are offered in a constructive sense that 
by pointing out the difficulties and the tangles that exist we then have 
some hope of their being straightened out, and it was that intent that 
prompted the remarks that were made. 

Senator Humpnrey. I understand. 

Mr. Kinney. We still have hopes that the situation being brought 
to the attention of responsible legislators will be straightened out. 

Senator Humpnurey. By the way, I was explaining some of this 
testimony to the majority leader. 

He asked he how we were coming along with the food-for-peace 
bill. As you know, it has been announced as being on the schedule for 
action, and he wanted to know when we were going to complete the 
hearings. I told him we were busily engaged in making some progress 
toward that objective. He asked to have his good wishes conveyed to 
the witnesses here, and to tell you that he is very much in support 
of what we are attempting to do. 

43583—59—17 
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SUMMARIZING AGENCIES OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Kinney. Mr. Chairman, in summation, it is the belief of this 
agency that with a food for peace plan creating our Nation’s farms 
as factories and, in effect encouraging the production of vitally needed 
foodstuffs as munitions of peace—at the same time helping to de- 
crease our existing surpluses—would be heralded throughout the free 
world as a significant, positive, and moral contribution strikingly in 
contrast to the propaganda of those who mouth promises of peace and 
yet constantly propose the threat of war. 

It is our hope that such a program as herewith proposed will 
become part of food for peace. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Kinney. I had a question relating to the 
various agencies and departments of Government which are respon- 
sible for the administration of the current food, surplus food program. 
But you have answered this question by the description you have given 
on how these applications are processed. 

I assume from your testimony that you believe some unified opera- 
tion might be of benefit to the program activities of the voluntary 
agencies. 

Mr. Kinney. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

I also believe that the more confidence in the demonstrated abilities 
of the voluntary agencies would go a long way in removing difficulties, 

Senator Humpurey. I see. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. We have Mr. Empie, of the Lutheran World 
Relief. 


STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL C, EMPIE, LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 


Mr. Empte. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Empie. I am director 
of the National Lutheran Council, and appear as a member of the 
Board of Lutheran World Relief. 

May I say that the Lutheran World Relief is a member of the 
Council of Voluntary Agencies and, of course, supports this statement 
which has been presented by Monsignor Sw anstrom, and commending 
very much the principles and purposes of your bill, and in wishing its 
course well, 

We also are doing a great deal through our constituencies to promote 
understanding and support on the part of our people for the support 
of this type of program. 

My paper has to do chiefly with the dilemma in which voluntary 
agencies find themselves, to see how they can best participate in a 
program of this kind, and it raises some of the issues. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


The jumping-off point is taken at a suggestion made first in the 
hearing at the White House conference on refugees and later, I under- 
stand, has been made in connection with possible amendments to this 
proposed bill, that the role of the voluntary agencies might be in- 
creased, and they might be more helpful if there could be the use of 
counterpart funds placed at their disposal abroad, to help them to 
increase the distribution of U.S. surplus foods. 
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Therefore, this is related only to that aspect of it and attempts, in 
a thoughtful way, to evaluate ways in which agencies like our own, 
which is a religious agency, can cooperate. 

I hope it will make some contribution to the thinking. tf 

Senator Humpuery. I was trying to recall just what provisions we 
had. 

Mr. Empire. I believe it is not in the bill, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I thought we had some provisions in the 
bill for the nonprofit organizations to receive counterpart funds, or 
soft currencies. Whether or not it is spelled out in sufficient detail 
to meet your needs, I am not sure. 

Mr. Empire. I am not off base then, in starting at this particular 
point. 

May I read a statement, sir? 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes indeed. 

Mr. Empre. With respect to any proposal that U.S. Government 
funds in the form of foreign currencies disposable under Public Law 
480 title I be made available to voluntary agencies to assist in their 
programs of distributing U.S. Government surplus foods abroad, 
Lutheran World Relief is of the opinion that the implications of such 
a procedure are so far-reaching that the wisdom of accepting such 
Government funds for this purpose is to be seriously questioned. It 
also believes that other voluntary agencies as well as the Government 
would do well to reexamine the issues thoroughly before approving 
steps taken in the direction of such a procedure. 

Lutheran World Relief has been operating since 1945 to send food, 
clothing, and medicines to needy persons in various parts of the world, 
distribution being made on the basis of need without regard to race, 
eolor or religion. The dollar value of goods shipped to 28 countries 
during that period of time has exceeded $100 million, a little more 
than half of which has consisted of U.S. Government surplus foods. 
LWR functions unequivocally as a religious agency, and apart from 
donations of Government surplus foods receives its support of funds 
and of gifts in kind chiefly from members of the Lutheran churches 
in the United States. 


RELATIONSHIP OF LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF AND U.S. GOVERNMENT 


When the opportunity was afforded in 1950 to expand its distribu- 
tion of foods through the use of sizable amounts of Government sur- 
plus commodities (involving in most cases reimbursement by Govern- 
ment of overseas freight costs incurred in such shipments), Lutheran 
World Relief participated in this development with appreciation, but 
not without a certain amount of hesitation. Aware of the urgent need 
of millions of people throughout the world for a more adequate diet, 
especially on the part of those who were victims of war’s devastation 
or of natural calamity, it welcomed the decision of Government to 
make available a certain portion of its stores or surplus foods to 
bring relief to such persons. It also recognized that for the sake of 
Guick and effective action in many parts of the world, the cooperation 
of voluntary agencies was essential, and it willingly acted in partner- 
ship with Govern: in this matter where its objectives and those 
of Government coincided. Beyond that, the National Lutheran 
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Council upon more than one occasion has taken action to commend 
our Government for this policy and has urged that even larger quan- 
tities of surplus foods be made available for the meeting of human 
misery in various parts of the world. 

At the same time Luthern World Relief has been aware that this 
pattern of partnership with government in a relief activity inevitably 
embodies some working relationships which may alter to some degree 
its character as a voluntary religious agency, and for that reason 
has hesitated to exploit the Government surplus food distribution 
operation to the extent possible under current legislation. In dis- 
tinction from a secular relief organization, a voluntary religious 
agency exists for reasons which go beyond those of human com- 
passion or “enlightened self-interest.” These elements with lesser 
emphasis may indeed also be present in its motivation, but the 
primary thrust of the program of a voluntary religious agency is 
that of giving specific witness to the implications and fruits of the 
faith of its constituents. 


DANGER OF GOVERNMENT PARTNERSHIP 


The obvious dar.ger inherent in a relief activity which involves 
partnership with government is that in the eyes of recipients abroad 
the religious agency shall be regarded as an instrument of govern- 
ment, having thereby compromised its character and undermined 
the ideological foundations of its existence. This is a serious threat 
to its usefulness—indeed, to its life. At the same time there is an- 
other possible consequence involved, equally hazardous though per- 
haps less obvious, namely, that the voluntary religious agency may 
gradually and perhaps without being aware of it, tend to shift the 
burden of the support of its program from the gifts of its con- 
stituency to the contributions received from government, failing to 
recognize that its own witness is being gradually diluted thereby. 
Should it simultaneously fail to acknowledge and publicize at all 
times the source of the supplies which it distributes, it undermines 
its integrity from within and its reputation from without. 

Since it is, above all, the purpose of a voluntary religious organiza- 
tion to give explicit testimony to the faith its members hold, it is 
virtually impossible for such an organization to prevent the im- 
pression abroad that its charitable activities result solely from its 
own inner life and resources. When it depends largely upon con- 
tributions from government for the operation of its program, no 
matter how conscientiously and meticulously it may make every 
effort to publicize this fact, this inevitably means the building up of 
the strength and reputation of religious organizations by the use 
of government contributions. We of Lutheran World Relief do not 
want this for ourselves and we cannot believe that any voluntary 
religious agency would wish such an outcome for itself. 

It is at this critical point that each religious voluntary agency 
must wrestle with itself in an attempt to establish the very fine 
lineup to which it can continue in partnership with government with- 
out compromising its character and beyond which it dare not go 


without having jeopardized its reason for existence. 
It may very well be that in the light of our desire to preserve our 
character as a voluntary religious agency, we of Lutheran World 
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Relief have already gone too far in our participation in the distribu- 
tion of Government surplus foods. As the dollar value of these Gov- 
ernment contributions began to approach 50 percent of the total value 
of all LWR shipments abroad, we began to ask ourselves whether the 
question is one of the percentage of Government contributions within 
the total volume of supplies distributed abroad by a voluntary reli- 
gious agency, or whether there is some other basic factor by which 
this issue must be decided. We have not yet arrived at the answer. 
However, it does seem to us that the acceptance of surplus commodi- 
ties from Government and their distribution as such to the recipients 
cannot be construed as the subsidization of our agency by Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it also seems quite clear that the contri- 
bution of funds from Government, whether they be in the form of 
counterpart foreign currencies or dollars, for the purpose of employ- 
in staf, renting office space, and meeting other administrative re- 
quirements abroad, no matter how well safeguarded by the wording 
of legislation or of procedural decisions of Government administra- 
tors, cannot fail to be construed as the direct subsidy of our agency. 
(The acceptance of funds for reimbursement of ocean freight costs 
has been considered by us as a part of the process of receiving surplus 
foods from Government at the various ports of entry.) Likewise the 
use of counterpart funds for technical assistance, educational or sim- 
ilar projects would seem to make the voluntary agency to a great de- 
gree an agent of government. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES VERSUS GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 


The reasoning given above may seem valid only with respect to 
those voluntary religious agencies with a character and function sim- 
ilar to those of Lutheran World Relief. There are, no doubt, secular 
voluntary agencies the principles of which would not be affected by 
the implications of Government subsidy given in this fashion. Indeed 
I understand that there are at least some which operate almost en- 
tirely upon the basis of contributions given by or anticipated from 
Government without which they would be forced within a very short 
time to go out of existence. Whether or not a pattern which permits 
this sort of procedure in distributing Government surplus foods is 
desirable is for Government itself to determine. There is at least 
something to be said on the side of the argument that in our free 
society it is in the national interest that voluntary agencies, organ- 
ized and incorporated as such, should actually function primarily on 
the basis of voluntary support. This means that their general con- 
stituencies should both provide them with the necessary resources and 
give direction to their executive officers in policy and procedural mat- 
ters. We hold that the best interests of our country are served when 
voluntary agencies are not subsidized directly or indirectly from gov- 
ernment sources, 

_ Let me be quite clear that we would not wish our position to result 
in depriving needy people of food which would clientes be made 
available to them. We do not believe that such would be the case. 
We repeat that we applaud the decision of Government to make its 
surplus foods stores available for the feeding of the hungry around 
the world. The volume channeled through voluntary agencies is but 
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a small percentage of the total distributed. Since apparently both 
the need and surplus foods will continue to be with us for many years 
to come, it would seem more appropriate for the U.S. Government 
to intensify its efforts with respect to direct negotiations with the 
governments in question regarding patterns and procedures for the 
distribution of such foods in their respective countries and for the 
use of such counterpart funds as are available to help provide last- 
ing solutions to the problems from which the needs of their peoples 
stem. 
I might interpolate that is suggested in your bill. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF RECEIVING COUNTRY 


For it is with the government of the receiving country that primary 
responsibility rests for the planning and execution of programs of 
relief in behalf of its citizens, and the interjection of efforts of a 
voluntary agency in distributing U.S. Government gifts can be justi- 
fied only as a last resort in an emergency or transitional situation. 

It would seem that voluntary agency programs can continue the 
distribution of Government surplus commodities currently provided 
under Public Law 480 in its present form. Both agency and Gov- 
ernment are protected by the requirement that at all times the re- 
cipient shall be told that the surplus food is a gift of the American 
people, not of the voluntary agency distributing it. Beyond that 
point, however, it seems quite clear to us that the use of Government 
counterpart funds to cover administration costs of the distribution 
of Government surplus foods would inevitably link the voluntary 
agencies to U.S. foreign policy, establishing them as subsidized agents 
of Government rather an as partners, and thereby lessening their 
usefulness to our Nation and their effective service to their. con- 
stituents. 

In addition to the increase of government-to-government programs 
for the distribution of surplus foods, we believe that our Government 
should consider distribution of increased quantities through the ap- 
propriate agencies of the United Nations, as also suggested in your 
bill, I believe. 

Surely the experience which representatives of member nations ac- 
quire in working together for the common good is the best possible 
foundation for developing cooperative procedures and increasing the 
confidence and trust so necessary for world understanding. The in- 
vestment of more of our surplus foods in this process involves rela- 
tively small risks and potentially great dividends. 

Let me underscore again our position that our Government is to 
be commended for devising ways and means of using its stores of 
surplus commodities for the alleviation of human misery in the world. 
Lutheran World Relief pledges its continued partnership in this 
process to the fullest possible extent consistent with the principles 
upon which such voluntary religious agencies are organized. 

If I may interject, sir, a problem which we wrestle with, which is 
not in the center of your discussion up to this time, and which we 
wanted at least to have on the record is what I have just discussed. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS PROVISION 


Senator Humpnrey. I have just been examining the bill. There 
is no provision in the bill for administrative costs. 

Mr. Empte. That is what I thought. 

Senator Humpurey. I was referring to a section in the bill where, 
for example, currencies may be made available by grants to nonprofit 
organizations and institutions for carrying out such exchange of 
persons projects. 

There is the use of nonprofit organizations in some of the educa- 
tional or the exchange features. But there is no authorization in the 
bill nor have I had any request, and I do not believe any of the co- 
sponsors have had requests, for an authorization to pay for the ad- 
ministrative costs of private groups. 

We have had requests, for example, relating to multilateral techni- 
cal assistance where you include the office facilities and the rental of 
space and equipment as a part of the overall costs on a sharing caleu- 
lation basis. But insofar as any of the religious groups, or any of the 
private voluntary groups, are concerned there has been no request. 

I think you pose a problem which would cause very serious discus- 
sion in a committee such as this. 

But I do feel, and I would like to make this clear to you, we must 
make it quite positive that the work of the voluntary agencies is the 
work of voluntary agencies. This is not the Government, and that is 
why I have felt these arrangements between Government and volun- 
tary agencies ought to be as nonbureaucratic and as nongovernmental 
as they can be. 

I think you have to have faith and trust. I realize that there are 
examples of abuse of privileges and responsibility by individuals and 
institutions. But, in the main, we ought to have faith and trust in the 
voluntary agencies and not have too much Government supervision 
because then it looks as if the Government is running things. 

When I was overseas, I had people tell me point blank that some 
of the church agencies, CARE and others, were nothing more than 
extensions of the arm of the U.S. Government. 


AGENCIES PROGRAM : A HUMANITARIAN SERVICE 


This was the kind of talk you would get from people who were 
antagonistic to some of our foreign policy objectives or the manner in 
which the policy was being conducted. 

I said honestly and sincerely, without any defensiveness at all, that 
these agencies were doing their own work. Insofar as food supplies 
were concerned, they had initiated this program as a humanitarian 
service. 

The supplies were available, and it was merely a matter of which 
was the ast conduit for those supplies. The agencies themselves 
were responsible for the food. Once it came into their hands it was 
not Government food. It was the agency food; and I think we have 
to make this clear; and your testimony has emphasized that. 
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PBOBLEM OF STORAGE AND INTERNAL DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD 


Monsignor Swanstrom. There is one point I would like to make on 
it, though, which is right to this point. Many times in countries of 
greatest need, say, some of the countries in South America, Bolivia, 
and the like, and some of the countries in Africa, one of the biggest 
problems is the warehousing and inland distribution of this food. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. The indigenous government itself, even 
though it expresses a will to put money into it, finds out many times 
that it does not have the money to do it, you see. I can see the possi- 
bility of voluntary agencies being helped through counterpart funds 
in warehousing and internal distribution. It is one of our biggest 
problems in areas of greatest need, because the counterpart agency 
1s Just as poor as the government, and despite their will and desire 
to do so, they have not got it. 

IT know alate where our counterpart agencies are using large sums 
of money that they could well use for other purposes for this ware- 
housing and inland distribution job. 

I think in meeting the need in areas of greatest need sometimes that 
is one of our greatest weaknesses, you see, and I do not know of any 
voluntary agency that would have any objection to that. 

Mr. G. E. Brackrorp (Church World Service). It comes from this 
language, sir, that these costs, the ocean freight provisions, are that 
the United States can pay ocean freights, but the inland freights in 
the overseas areas are something quite different. 

Now, if the inland freights of the area, the distance is excessive, 
then the freights amount to so much, and mount so high that the 
recipient country cannot afford to pay those rates. That is true if 
it is a very poor country and, therefore, it is prohibited by its own 
poverty from getting the foods which the Congress wants first to 
go to the most poverty-stricken people. 

Senator Humpnrey. I see. 


STATEMENT OF DR. R. NORRIS WILSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, there may have been misunderstand- 
ings or misreading of the language of the bill because some of us 
supposed that in addition to the administrative costs of these pro- 
grams to the voluntary agencies, and the matter to which Mr. Black- 
ford has just alluded, that there would under certain circumstances 
be available foreign currencies that have accrued from the sale of 
title II commodities to voluntary agencies for financing relief and 
rehabilitation projects undertaken following disasters and a whole list 
of things. 

Sinater Humpuerey. That is in the present law? 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Wuson. Yes; that is in the present law. 

And the amendment which you are making provides that these 
moneys can be used without direct appropriation from Congress? 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 
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Mr. Wuson. That is the thing that I think is the nub of the matter 
because these moneys become accessible to the voluntary agencies and 
are claimed for use, say, in India, Korea, and so on for rehabilitation 

rojects, self-help projects of various kinds, because the agencies are 
involved, as you know, in a very wide range of different kinds of 
activities. That is the kind of use of these moneys to which, in prin- 
ciple, I, as representing the Church World Service and the National 
Council, would have to object to along with Mr. Empie because we 
would say that this is the very heart of the church’s program, and if 
it is known that this program is financed with U.S. Government 
money, it really distorts the whole notion of voluntary service. 

Senator Humpnrey. Where is that in the bill? 

Mr. Wuson. I have got it before me. 

Senator Humpurey. You have the full bill as amended ? 

Mr. Witson. As amended by inserting after paragraph et cetera, et 
cetera. 

Senator Humpurey. I have it. 

Mr. Witson. The original provision providing for congressional 
approval for each grant did give opportunity for hearings and full- 
blown discussion before it was done, and I personally feel they ought 
to be allowed under any circumstances. But at least there was some 
assurance that we have a chance to look at it. 

Senator Humpurey. Please just step over here and see if you can 
help me on this. I see nothing about this relief about which you are 
talking. Do you think that applies to voluntary agencies? 

Mr. Wuson. In the language of the bill I thought it did. As I 
said, maybe this is a misreading of it. 

Mr. Biackrorp. It applies to nonprofit organizations. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Leavitt would like to 
talk to the point. 


STATEMENT OF MOSES A. LEAVITT, AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT 
DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Leavitr. May I come in, Mr. Chairman, at this point, because 
there is, it seems to me, a situation where we are cutting some very fine 
lines here. 

There has been a tremendous amount of help on the part of govern- 
mental and intergovernmental agencies to the voluntary agencies, reli- 
gious and secular. 

We go back to UNRRA, we go back to IRO; we have at the present 
time the ICEM, and the USEP, all governmental U.S.-financed agen- 
cies, that have been helping the relief agencies tackle the problem pri- 
marily of refugees. 


HELPING PEOPLES TO BECOME SELF-SUPPORTING 


To me the importance of S, 1711 is the fact that for the first time 
there is your thinking beyond what would be, let us say, a primary 
objective to save lives. 

t is enough to keep a man, and it is enough, and it is an end in itself 
to keep a man alive like feeding him if he is hungry. But if you can 
make that means to an end of making him self-supporting, I think 
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you are going beyond your original concept, and it is this use of the 
surplus for trying to build self-support in the population, and the 
feeling that we are making 2 first step in getting these people on their 
own feet that I think is the most interesting and the most challenging 
part of the new bill. 

Now, I think we are worrying too much about language and not 
—— about the practical application of what would ensue in the 

eld. 

At the present time counterpart funds are utilized by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in agreement. 


ROLE OF RECIPIENT COUNTRY 


Now, counterpart funds, if given in a sense, not given, but placed 
at the disposal of the agency to work out with the recipient govern- 
ment, programs of rehabilitation, programs of self-help, cooperative 
work, setting up of artisan shops, of pilot plants and all of the things 
that agencies are doing with their own money, I see no reason why 
the gift coming from the recipient government would be received 
with the gift from the giving government, and would become an 
unholy gift from the viewpoint—and I respect the conscience of every 
agency 1n this respect. 

We are also a relief or religious agency. But at the same time we 
feel that if we can cooperate with the governments in the countries in 
which we work and get help from them, we welcome and solicit that 
kind of support. 

Senator Humpnurey. Do you get that presently ? 

Mr. Leavirr. Well, you get—counterpart funds; no. 

Senator Humrnurey. Let me just see if I understand this. You are 
working in a particular country and the host government decides 
they want to work with you in a program of physical rehabilitation. 
Let us say that you put up a hospital and you come in and manage this 
hospital. 

Mr. Leavitt. That we do. That kind of cooperation and partner- 
ship goes on all the time. 

enator Humpurey. Well, who pays the bills? 

Mr. Leavirr. Sometimes we pay the bills; we do not pay all the 
bills. We pay a part of the bills, pay a small part of the bills or we 
just manage and pay none of the bills. It just depends on the country. 

Senator Humpurey. And the host country sometimes foots part of 
the bill ? 

Mr. Leavirr. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. What you are saying is that what goes on 
now is what you are describing, and what makes it wrong by putting 
it on the other end of the line. 

Mr. Leavitt. That is what I am trying to say. 

Mrs. Tourover. As a matter of fact, it would increase the possi- 
bilities of the kind of service of which Mr. Leavitt spoke if additional 
funds were made available from the soft currency reserves. 

Senator Humrnrey. I think what you are running into here in 
opening all this up clearly is the feeling on the part of different re- 
ligious groups as to the separation of government or state from 
church activities. 
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I think this is the difference to which Mr. Empie is directing his 
attention ; is that right? 


RELATIONSHIP OF GOVERNMENT AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


Mr. Emprre. What I am trying to point out, Mr. Chairman, is that 
we see a real difference between a voluntary agency being a partner 
of government and retaining its own program and character and 
everything else, and being an instrument of government by, in effect, 
being subsidized for a large part of its program. 

We are not presuming to say where this line is drawn. I have said 
here we do not have the answer. 

Senator Humrurey. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Empire. But there certainly is a point past which we could not 
go, and we are not convinced it is desirable for the door to be thrown 
wide open without very great thought given to this point. 

Furthermore, I am not convinced that this is the only answer to 
the problem. 

As I say, if I thought that this would deprive people of the help, 
and that was the only way they could get it, then it would be the 
kind of an emergency which I said would justify it. 

But it seems to me that there are other ways in which it can be 
done by government-to-government negotiations or through united 
agencies, the voluntary agencies, continuing to do what they have 
done, but not necessarily getting into the expanded field. 

All I am pleading for, sir, is that the issue be very carefully 
examined. 

To us it is a serious one. If it is not serious to anyone else, then 
the examination probably will disclose that. To us it is a very real 
one. 

Senator Humpnrey. I see. 

Mr. Kinney. Mr. Chairman, may I simply say that there is not a 
question of confidence in the other religious agencies who are con- 
fronted with the precise same problem. I am confident that no one 
of the sponsored religious groups which wants to be wholly sub- 
sidized by Government exists, and that none of the agencies would 
want. to be known as an arm of the Government. It is not their 
derivation, it is not their motivation or their purpose, and I believe 
each agency has a conscience in that respect, and I believe each 
agency has principles in that respect, and I also believe that each 
agency can be expected to follow its principles and is entitled to the 
confidence that one ageney should place in another. 

To that end I see no particular problem in whatever opportunities 
for self-help this particular legislation involves, and I must say that 
we have not studied it in that respect. 

Senator Humpnurey. It is paragraph 16 on page 11 of the bill, line 
10 that you are talking about. 


EXTENSION OF LINE OF DELIVERY 


You see this is limited to the end by the controlling phrase “For 
the relief of chronic hunger and malnutrition.” 

We will look into this. It seems that there may be instances where 
the job to be done requires almost what you would call an extension of 
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the line of delivery. This is what I am getting at. It is something 
like the highway program. It involves how far you extend Federal 
aid. Does it get into the county and township road to meet the point 
of contact with the problem ? 

As I said earlier, I have not had any requests from any agency in 
the preparation of this legislation or in any of the hearings where 
somebody would come in and pay for office help or where somebody 
would come in and pay for the rent or the telephones or the stationery 
or the field service or the supervisory staff. 

For example, the request we have had relating to this, is indicated 
in the problem of Haiti, where it was almost impossible to get to 
the northwestern corner province of Haiti with food supplies. 

You could deliver the food supplies to a port, but to get beyond 
it was more than could have been undertaken at that time by a volun- 
tary agency. 

So you had two choices: either to assist the voluntary agency to 
complete its mission or to say to the voluntary agency, “This is beyond 
your scope, we will have to do this vis-a-vis government.” In that 
instance it might have cost a great deal more because of the lack of 
administrative machinery, and having to set up a whole new 
administrative establishment. 

You may want to extend the line of the delivery system rather 
than have just the ocean freight to the port. But I do think there is 
a point of cutoff. 

I am perfectly willing to accept this, because my feeling is that the 
value of the voluntary agency is that it is voluntary basically, and the 
value of it is also the spirit which motivates it, the philosophy, the 
enthusiasm, the personality of it, and this is where we get ahead of 
the Government agency in the main. 

We ought to preserve this voluntarism which is characteristic of 
these agencies. I believe this is what we are talking about here; 
isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Empre. That is correct. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Monsignor Swanstrom. Mr. Chairman, I have heard it said in the 
State Department, in discussion with various people over there, that 
the U.S. Government has no responsibility to feed hungry people; 
that it is the responsibility of the local government. 

But the thing that I keep insisting on is that in many of these what 
you might call pagan governments that have not got the same Chris- 
tian philosophy that we have, they do not feel that responsibility 
toward many of their people. 

You can go down into the slaughterhouse district in Karachi and 
the Government officials could walk through there every day of the 
week, and those boys could die on the street, and they feel no responsi- 
bility to them. 

The only one who is going to come in there and teach them that they 
have a responsibility is somebody like a voluntary agency with help 
from our own Government. 

I think if we ever lose sight of that fact, if we can say, “Yes, we 
have no moral responsibility to people in other lands,” I think that 
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as children of the same Father, God the Father, that we have such 
responsibility. 

Mr. Wison. Mr. Chairman, this is a wonderful point to come up— 
at least I think it is wonderful—because it illustrates, Monsignor 
Swanstrom’s comment illustrates, in a way, in no better way, the 
problem that Paul Empie and I are talking about. 


WORK OF CHURCH IN INDIA 


I agree—let us take India—and it has been an exhibit here, that the 
Indian Government has not, and for all its bureaucracy does not feel 
as we do about the hunger and needs of their people. 

But there is a church in India, a small, weak beleaguered minority. 
They believe, and the Protestant agencies, the Lutherans and C.W.S., 
work only through that church. We do not do anything except what 
that church is able to do. 

Now we are trying to strengthen it, we are trying to help it. It 
has done over the past years work that it never dreamed of doing, 
thanks to this program. 

But, as I say, it is a very small, weak, and tender plant, a minority 
church, as are the Christian communities in all the countries, most all 
the countries we have been talking about, at least, in the Asian area. 

Now, supposing there became available in India a fraction of what 
I think are massive accumulations of moneys, proceeds from the sales 
of title II products to the National Christian Council here, which is 
the only operative agency there in this program so far as we are con- 
cerned. ‘The National Christian Council would be immediately sus- 
pect of having received U.S. subsidies, particularly since up until 
now the disbursement of those moneys has been made after consulta- 
tion between the Indian and United States Governments, and the In- 
dian Government felt that they, you know, had a share in this. 

Now, it is handed over to a Christian group, a minority group, in 
deep trouble psychologically and other ways. This woe put the 
church in such a predicament in India as to raise a real question as to 
its wisdom. 

Let us look at it from the Protestant way, if I may put it that way, 
of operating. I do not think the Roman Catholic communion works 
that way. I do not think your decisions are all made in India. I 
think you can exert a kind of initiative which we cannot. 

This is our problem. But we say, on the one hand, we must 
strengthen the local church. We must help it to serve the community 
in which it is settled. If we do not do that or go our own way on our 
own initiative, thinking we know better or thinking we have more re- 
sources, then we are in a sense weakening them and putting them in 
a position which will complicate things for them. 

Senator Humpurey. We have a final rollcall —— Are there 
any other comments that you would want to make, because on this 
one we can stay for quite a while? 

Mr. Wiuson. I want to say just one thing, if I may. I heartily 
endorse your section 7, to get back to this administrative thing. I 
think one of the problems that we face is hopefully solved with this 
provision. It is very careful administration. 
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But the possibility of having a place where we can all come together 
and where there can be a real confrontation of people who sit here 
and juggle the balls, and people who really have to go out to the field, 
and so on, this, to me, is a very good possibility, and it has never been 
acted upon. 

Our feeling is like yours, sir, that we are dealing with a great many 
agencies in the Government, and most of them are persons who work 
on the line, utterly devoted to this program, but they have all got so 
many balls in the air if they take one step to the right or left or back 
or front they all fall down on the floor, and that is our point. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. We have a representative of CARE, and 
a representative of Hadassah. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DENISE TOUROVER, HADASSAH 


Mrs. Tourover. I would like to say on behalf of Hadassah, I being 
Denise Tourover, that we are heartily in sympathy with the purposes 
of this bill, and I support, in general, the terms of it, as Mr. Leavitt 
has explained. 

We look forward with much pleasure to its enactment, and certainly, 
too, the 315,00 members of Hadassah, who are concerned with relief 
programs in and refugee needs in Israel would welcome any oppor- 
tunity for the furtherance of the program consistent with the work 
which we have done and with which you, Mr. Chairman, are so well 
familiar. 

Senator Humpurey. I surely am. I almost feel like a charter mem- 
ber. I am very pleased to have you here, Mrs. Tourover, to represent 
your fine organization, one which I admire very much. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Mr. Guffio. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK GUFFIO, CARE 


Mr. Gurrio. Mr. Chairman, I would simply like to say that CARE 
supports the statement made for the council by Monsignor Swanstrom, 
and I would like to express my gratitude for your having promised to 
look into the Francis paper, because, as Mr. Kinney pointed out, it is 
a source of great problem to the agencies, and that, speaking for my 
own agency, which is operating a lot of school feeding programs, and 
doing it well, and you have seen some of it yourself, if that paper were 
to become policy and it is in effect almost policy, we would be out of 
the school feeding programs, and I suggest I do not think that the 
Government would do them as well because they would be interferring 
with the sovereignty of a government which CARE does not do. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, again in all of these matters it is rather 
hard to draw a hard and fast rule. You have to judge the situation 
not by the generality but by the particularity. 


NEED FOR ADVISORY COUNCIL 


For example, in some countries it is perfectly obvious that one reli- 
gious institution has a better working operation than another. These 
are the facts of life. 
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In some places CARE is a much better operation than are some of 
the rest of the agencies. I mean, in the sense of some of the contacts 
which have been made, and I think that you have to have the kind of 
administration to run this program which takes all of these matters 
into consideration. 

But I would like to have them taken into consideration in concert, 
you see, rather than one at a time. 

It seems to me that you need an advisory council in which you pre- 
serve this kind of unity without having a monolithic uniformity. 

You have been able to develop your voluntary agency programs 
with due respect for each others’ basic needs and faith and doctrine 
and, at the same time, preserve a forward-looking program, which 
meets human need. And Iam quite a believer in getting the needs met. 

(Whereupon, at 6:05 p.m., the subcommittee took a recess until 
10 a.m., Friday, July 10, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 10, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:40 a.m., in the com- 
mittee room, room F-53, U.S. Capitol Building, Senator George D. 
Aiken presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken, Sparkman, and Hickenlooper. 

Senator Arxen. The hearing will proceed on S. 1711, a bill to pro- 
mote the foreign policy of the United States and help to build essen- 
tial world cottitititais of peace, by the more effective use of U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities for the relief of human hunger and for pro- 
moting economic and social development in less-developed countries. 

The first witness this morning is Senator Symington. 


We are glad to have you with us, Senator, and you may proceed 
with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STUART SYMINGTON, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your 
very gracious courtesy, and it is a privilege and honor to appear be- 
fore you. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Agriculture Committee on which 
I have the privilege to serve with you, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before the Foreign Relations Committee in support of a bill 
directed at a combined solution of individual problems which are 
normally faced by each of these committees. 


FOOD FOR PEACE BILL: A TOOL IN OBTAINING WORLD PEACE 


The food for peace bill is a positive, farsighted, imaginative meas- 
ure whereby our agricultural fe ec instead of being an economic 
curse, can be used at least in part as a potential tool in our efforts to 
build world peace. 

The most important goal to which our efforts are directed in a world 
of free men is the efforts toward peace. 

In working toward that goal we find ourselves in a life-and-death 
struggle, to those dedicated to an entirely different philosophy of life. 
J we were to win this struggle and accomplish our goal, we need to 
make full use of every available tool. 

I don’t believe we have been doing this; I believe we have missed 
the opportunity to make the maximum use of one of our greatest 
blessings, our abundance of food and fiber. 
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It just, to me, seems incredible that here we are, a Nation that has 
about a $9 billion surplus of food, and we have got it stacked all over 
the United States in bins, according to the President, next year, if 
not this year, the cost of the storage will be a billion dollars a year, 
that is around $19 million a week, and at the same time we hear a lot 
of discussion and talk about the fact that 80 percent of the people in 
the world go to bed hungry every night, and at the same time we are 
asked each year to loan or give billions of dollars to countries around 
the world in order to help them raise their standard of living. 

Therefore, it to me is a sorry business that there isn’t some way 
that we can chanel those undesired surpluses which we hold all over 
our country into some form of constructive program that will improve 
our position with other countries, and as you know, I have introduced 
another bill along these lines to that end. 

I believe that we have missed the opportunity to make the maximum 
use of one of our greatest blessings, our abundance of food and fiber. 

The history of the world is one of constant. struggle for the bare 
necessities of life. We in this country are in the unusual position of 
having more than enough food to satisfy the need of our fellow 
citizens. This is because we have the most efficient productive agri- 
cultural industry on the face of the earth or in the history of man. 


AGRICULTURAL ABUNDANCE NOT TEMPORARY 


Our farmers have the ability, the desire and resources to produce 
from 5 to 10 percent more food and fiber than we as a nation need and 
can use economically. Nor is this condition of agricultural abundance 
a temporary one. . The technological revolution which is in progress 
in agriculture is going to enable the farmer to produce more and 
better crops for each unit of land, labor and investment. 

While our population increases at the rate of 1.7 percent a year, our 
agricultural output increases at the rate of 2.7 percent a year. There- 
fore, based on all the reliable estimates, we may expect the U.S. agri- 
cultural production to continue to exceed normal domestic and export 
demand for a number of years in the future unless something is 
done about it, something basic is done about it. 


INTERNATIONAL EFFECTS 


While basic changes in our farm policy, changes which face up 
to the economic facts of life as they relate to agriculture are sorely 
needed, this is only part of the picture. The other side of this ques- 
tion has to do with the broader position of our international relation- 
ships, as I mentioned previously. 

We are the wealthiest country in the world, and economically, at 
least, we are the strongest. 

With these great advantages go even greater responsibilities not 
only to ourselves but to others who cherish freedom and respect 
human dignity. 

We have done much to meet these responsibilities, but in the face 
of the continuing, and I would say growing, threat to those values we 
cherish most, I think we would all agree that not enough is being 
accomplished. 
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A review of the world picture clearly shows that our failures often 
stand above our successes. The Near East and the Middle East 
are but two examples. 

We know and recognize that hunger and poverty go hand in hand 
with revolution and revolt, and I would say also with communism, 
the development of communism. Through experience we know that 
these conditions are an ideal breeding ground from those who seek 
to expand Communist ideology and domination, and I might say in 
passing that a lot of people do not realize in this country, “when you 
talk communism you are talking about something which would result 
in all of us losing a lot, according to friends of mine who traveled a 

reat deal, especially in the undeveloped countries, when communism 
is talked over there the premise is that there would be great gains 
made as a result of it. 

If we are to benefit from our vast experience we must make more 
aggressive and imaginative steps. The food for peace bill now be- 
fore this committee is a strong force, in my opinion, in that direction. 
It will declare to the people ‘of the world now plagued with hunger 
and starvation and disease and poverty that the people of the U nited 
States are willing to share our abundance, our blessing, of food and 
fiber. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to be associated with other sponsors of 
this bill, and I would urge this committee to take prompt and favor- 
able action on S. 1711 and thereby launch this great country on a new 
course through the use of our blessings of agricultural abundance in 
promoting peace throughout the wor ld. 

I would like to thank the Chair and my distinguished colleague for 
giving me this opportunity to present my position. 

Senator SparKMAN (presiding). Thank you very much for a fine 
statement, Senator Symington. Senator Aiken? 

Senator ArkEeN. No questions. We have several witnesses to hear. 

Senator SparkMAN. I would like to ask one or two questions that 
would be rather general in nature. 

You made a point about the cost of carrying these surpluses. You 
said—do you recall now the figure you gave ? 


STORAGE COSTS 


Senator Syminaron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. At one point the Presi- 
dent said that next year the cost would be a billion dollars a year in 
storage costs alone, and divided by 52, that comes out around $19 mil- 
lion a week. 

Senator SparRKMAN. A week ? 

Senator Symineron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. How much would it cost to go into this 
program ? 

Senator Symrineron. I am not sure of those figures, but I will be 
very glad to supply them for the committee. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I imagine they have already been supplied. 

Senator Symineron. I would say it would not be comparable to the 
cost of storage as the program continues to grow. 

Senator SPARKMAN, That is just the point. I was trying to get 
some comparison there. 
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In other words, would this program be one that could be described 
as being excessive and extravagant ? 

Senator Symineron. Not at all, and every businessman knows that 
the one thing he fears more than anything else in business is an inven- 
tory that is out of proportion. When I was in business, as soon as 
you go to a bank to borrow money, what the banker wants to know is, 
does the value of your inventory as expressed on the asset side of your 
balance sheet truly represent what the figure is that you give when 
you ask for a loan. If it is wrong, then it, of course, changes mate- 
rially your net current assets, which is what a banker is primarily 
interested in when he makes a business loan for you. 

And the apprehensions that I have, and I know the Senator from 
Vermont has because we have both talked about it informally in 
committee, the size of this inventory in itself is getting to be some- 
thing which is menacing the whole farm program. 

Another thing that intrigues me, and I mentioned it briefly in my 
statement this morning, is how relatively little the percentage is above 
the demand, the percentage of supply. Nevetheless, that relatively 
little additional percentage of supply is the thing that has been gut- 
ting the markets, especially in certain fields, like today, hogs and broil- 
ers, and milk, eggs, and so forth. 

Senator SparKMAN. I have often made the point that I felt there 
was developing in this country a philosophy that was entirely wrong 
and harmful ; that is, to think of our abundance of production of agri- 
cultural products as a curse rather than as a great blessing. 

Wouldn’t you agree with me? 

Senator Symineron. I certainly would, Mr. Chairman. 


PROTECTION AND SUPPORT FOR FARMER 


One thing that I think the American people must be told more about 
is that the farmers are good private enterprisers. I haven’t had any 
farm property since, well, since I came to the Senate, certainly, and I 
believe since I came into the Government, if I remember correctly. 
But the farmer can’t go into the open market with absolutely no pro- 
tection, no knowledge of what he can get for his product, no control 
of it, no knowledge of what he is forced to pay for those things he 
needs to produce his products. You are giving tremendous subsidies 
often in cash to other segments of the economy, and therefore, I think 
you have got to support the farmer. 

If he is overproducing the way to support him is to limit with 
rigidity his production through real, true enforcement of controls. 
Then if he still produces more, I would think under such things 
as Public Law 480 and this plan, that you can help your country at 
the same time you help your farmer. 

Senator Sparkman. If there is any subsidy here it really goes to 
the underprivileged of the world, doesn’t it ? 

Senator Symineton. It certainly does, and I would express our 
support—— 

enator SparKMAN. To be perfectly frank with you, there are a few 
words that are sticking with me right now. There are such words 
as “excessive” and “extravagant” and “subsidies.” 

You will recall the President used those words in his veto message 
in the housing bill when as a matter of fact, the subsidies he mentioned 
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were to the underprivileged of this country, the elderly persons who 
can’t help themselves, and the lower income people who can’t afford 
decent housing. 

Yet may I just add this: I have just come from a hearing of another 
committee where the administration—and I say this with a great 
feeling for my good friend from the other party, who is a great, fine, 
liberal and independent who speaks his own mind—is deliberately of- 
fering to exchange 2.75 percent bonds that are not callable or converti- 
ble before 1975 for 4.25 percent home mortgages that are perfectly 
liquid and good. They also intend to make it possible for these bond- 
holders to convert their bonds into 5-year bonds, carrying as much as 
3.75 percent, and if this new ceiling goes on, they might go as far as 
4.7 percent, as I understand it. They admit that the loss would be 
$40 million in change of interest, based upon a 3.75 percent, not the 
higher level, plus approximately $17,000 loss in taxes. It would also 
subsidize, in effect, half a dozen banks and insurance companies. 

That is the reason I have been using these words. They are run- 
ning through my mind these days a great deal, and I think they are 
apropos toa program such as this. 

Senator Symineron. Well, I thank the Chair and I would like to 
make one observation : 

I went to the Agriculture Committee because agriculture means a 
great deal to my State. It is our only billion dollar industry, and 
by far it is our biggest industry. I have also had quite a lot to do in 
the executive branch and legislative branch with the stockpile of 
minerals and metals. 

Now, by coincidence the figures, there may be some difference, of 
course, but they are quite comparable, and anybody who wants to look 
at this matter with honesty knows that this stockpile that we have 
now is a theoretical situation from the standpoint of dire need. It is 
a good way for great corporations to get rid of excess inventories, 
and it is a good way for localities which have been hard hit to main- 
tain mining, and so forth. 

But with the possibility of future war now, either it will be a 
nuclear strike where anything in the way of raw materials will be 
superfluous, as far as putting them into production is concerned, or 
it will be a limited war where you have time to get in relatively normal 
fashion the raw materials that you would need for the goods you 
produce. 

So what I think is very wrong is the bitter criticism often emanat- 
ing from this administration with respect to the billions of dollars 
we have tied up in the farm program. I think the justification for 
the stockpile of raw materials and metals is in no sense any more 
justifiable than it is for the farm programs, and yet I have never 

eard any criticism in years of that program which is just as obsolete, 
in my opinion, as many of the weapons systems we are now building 
for our defenses. 
STOCKPILE FINANCING 


Senator Arxen. The stockpiling of the metals and minerals, strate- 
gic and otherwise, is financed as a public debt transaction and there- 
fore does not come into public view as much as do the costs of the farm 


programs. 
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Senator Sparkman. Then it is back-door financing, isn’t it? 
[ Laughter. | 

Senator SyminerTon. Side door, anyway. 

Senator Arxen. I don’t want to put any ideas into your head. 

Senator SparkMAN. You don’t have to. That is something else of 
which I am thinking. 

Senator Arxen. I am thinking again that while the cost of carry- 
ing the farm commodities may have been going up $500 million a 
year, the cost of interest in the U.S. Government is up $2.5 billion. 

Senator Sparkman. And it is going up more, nan the farmer is 
suffering from the cost from inflation and other causes. 


STORAGE EXPENSES TO TAXPAYERS 


Senator Symineron. You never hear any criticisms of the business 
aspects of this inventory and the farmers are belted about every day. 

In this respect I would say to my two senior colleagues, who know 
much more about the agricultural problem than I, that there is a letter 
by Carl Albert published in the New York Times in the letters to the 
editor section, which was extremely constructive, because this last 
bill vetoed last week would have saved the taxpayers over a billion 
dollars. 

Digressing a bit here, I would like to help Mr. Benson because he 
has gotten himself into a difficult situation and it is costing me per- 
sonally as a taxpayer. I would like to see us help reduce this inven- 
tory by legislation of this bill, especially by this bill, because it is a 
growing menace to family-sized farms in the United States and there- 
fore to the country. 

Senator Arken. Let’s keep the record clear, Mr. Chairman. I will 
say that of the billion dollars carrying charges for farm commodities 
owned or controlled by the Government each year, only a small per- 
centage of that accrues to the farmers. The storing of farm com- 
modities has become big business in this country. Once you start 
reducing those storage costs you are going to get some letters to the 
Senate from the press and warehouse people, the elevator people, 
and the cold storage people, who are going to see their income slipping 
away from them. 

It should be done gradually; it should be reduced. Ve are paying 
excessive rates for storage in many cases. 

Senator Symineron. I am glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Senator Arken. I think in grains it is all excessive. 

Senator Symineton. I didn’t know that. 

Senator Aiken. But you have built up a tremendous business of 
storing commodities for the Government on which many, many peo- 
ple depend for their income—pretty good incomes, for the people 
who are storing commodities for the Government. 

But that would have to be reduced gradually, I think, in order to 
avoid an uproar and pressure put upon most of the Members of Con- 
gress. Even in the cities they have cold storage plants which are 
doing very well storing commodities for the Government. 

Senator Symrneron. I would say this—and of course that is an 
administrative problem—you can’t blame a man for getting more than 
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he rates from his Government if he gets it in a contract. But I do 
think if what the distinguished Senator says is true, and he knows a 
lot more about this than I do, that is just another criticism of the 
Department of Agriculture for throwing away money of the tax- 
payers by granting an unsound and excessive rate for storage. 

Beater SparKMAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Solberg. 

Mr. Harvey R. Solberg, chairman of the executive committee, Na- 
tional Farmers Union, and president of the Rocky Mountain Farmers 
Union. 

Weare glad to have you with us, Mr. Solberg. 

Mr. Sotsere. Thank you, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY R. SOLBERG, CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, AND PRESIDENT 
OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Soxserca. I have a short prepared statement that I would like 
to read. 

It is a privilege to be invited to appear before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on this occasion when you are receiving testi- 
mony on a matter of such great concern to the citizens of this Nation. 

Aside from this written statement, I would like to thank Senator 
Aiken for his years of work on the food allotment plan, and Senators 
Humphrey, Young, and many others who have joined in this, because 
such fogicls ation also deals with the use of our resource, food. 

A witness representing our organization appeared ‘here recently in 
support of the efforts of our Government to assist underdeveloped 
nations through the various programs of economic, technical and 
military aid. National Farmers Union supports the Fulbright 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act strengthening the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. We feel now more than ever that our attitude to- 
ward the underdeveloped areas of the world must be farsighted and 
oe Living in a democracy we all share in the responsibilities which 

ave fallen on the United States, the recognized leader of free and 
freedom-seeking men and women of all nations. 

Farm families believe in a pattern of living based on fair play, 
neighborliness and concern for the welfare of others. Out of this con- 
viction has grown a deep-seated desire for a world free from conflict 
that ultimately may be the cause of war. Farm families know that 
the greatest contribution that we, as a Nation, leading the free world, 
can make is to help solve the problems of chronic economic under- 
development, poverty and hunger. To help solve these problems, we 
sincerely believe that the maximum use of our stockpile of food and 
fiber in areas of need should be our objective. Therefore, we strongly 
support S. 1711. 

FOOD AND FIBER STOCKS 


We recognize that under Public Law 480 a contribution has been 
made to the general welfare of the underdeveloped nations. Food 
used since passage of this legislation in 1954 has been of particular 
importance in solving food shortages and alleviating hunger. But 
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food and fiber represent wealth or capital. The increasing interest in 
expanding the use of food and fiber in the underdeveloped nations 
is attributable to the recognition of this fact, for the most part. 

Because food and fiber represent wealth or capital, friendly com- 
peting nations have an interest also in the ways in which we use our 
valuable food supplies. As a committee of the Senate with the re- 
sponsibility for international policy, and with the Senate the senior 
body respecting such policy, we know you are aware of the interests 
of other nations with food and fiber stocks. We fully subscribe to all 
of the efforts that are being made to assure that uses under Public Law 
480 not be substituted for our own commercial sales or that part of 
the commercial market that has historically and traditionally been 
supplied by other exporting nations. 

ere are many nations in the underdeveloped area, however, where 
no commercial market exists and where our food and fiber can be used 
in ways that will increase earning capacity of the people and, in the 
process, living standards. We believe, therefore, that the use of food 
and fiber to promote education and economic development will help 
to build commercial markets for the future. As important as we 
consider this aspect, we are of the opinion that using food and fiber 
to build now a firm social, economic, and political foundation in un- 
derdeveloped nations of the free world is of the greatest urgency and 
importance. 

We are convinced that our attitude toward the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, backed up by our willingness to help such areas 
develop economic stability, can be the key to a genuine and lasting 

eace. 

With the uses being made of local currencies received from the sale 
of food and fiber under title I and of grants under title I, it is accu- 
rate to say that food is being used at the present time to promote 
technical assistance and economic development. It is clear, however, 
that sponsors of such bills as S. 1711, and the Langer bill, S. 1517, 
and S. 842, and Symington’s S. 224, and the Resolution No. 8, believe 
that greater emphasis should be placed on such use. We share their 
concern and, without any detailed discussion, I shall list some of the 
fundamental considerations I believe should be included in the legis- 
lation amending and extending the food-for-peace program under 
Public Law 480. 


POSSIBLE AMENDMENTS EXTENDING PUBLIC LAW 480 


1. It is significant that most of the bills before the committee em- 
body the principle of long-range planning. Administrative problems 
created by the year-by-year extension of basic legislation would be 
eliminated with the 5-year extension of Public Law 480 which several 
bills propose. We believe that the same sound reasoning supporting 
a 5-year extension justifies remorse the termination date in titles 
and II. We strongly support the bills before the committee which 


rovide for long-term loans and call your attention to the fact that 
in the House Congressmen Poage, Johnson of Wisconsin, McGovern, 
Carter, Roosevelt, Burdick, Fulton, and Kastenmeier have introduced 
bills which provide such authority. 
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2. We hold to the view that food and fiber can be used to a much 
greater extent than at present. It obviously is being used at the pres- 
ent time as a short-term method of moving surplus agricultural com- 
modities with practically no attention given to this wealth as an 
instrument of long-term, effective foreign policy of the United States. 
Therefore, we believe that Public Law 480 should be expanded and 
extended to give recognition to the part food and fiber can play as a 
vital arm of our foreign policy. 

3. Interest on loans authorized under section 104 of Public Law 480 
should be set at 214 percent interest annually, the same as is proposed 
for the long-term loans of food and fiber in title IV. 

4. It is almost inconceivable that economic growth and expansion 
can take place where 90 percent of the people cannot read nor write, 
where sickness is prevalent and where children are needed at home for 
work required for sustenance. We therefore believe that in your de- 
liberations, attention should be given to all possible means of using 
food and fiber to build schools and to further universal free systems of 
general and vocational education. 

5. To overcome some of the problems which arise between agen- 
cies of the Government over the details of administering Public Law 
480, it is proposed in S. 1711 that there be an administrator estab- 
lished who would report directly to the President. We believe 
there is merit to this proposal and urge your careful consideration. 
You will recall the valuable overall direction given to food utilization 
by a similar procedure during World War II. 

That, of course, was dealing with a scarcity of food. 

To assist in the administration of an expanded program of food 
for peace, we believe, also, that it would be helpful to provide for a 
committee of distinguished citizens to serve in an advisory capacity. 

6. The Department of Agriculture continues to reject a substantial 
number of barter contracts submitted for their approval. We urge 
that the committee look into this matter to determine the proper role 
of barter in the Public Law 480 program. 

7. To help bridge the gap between present unilateral and bilateral 
action programing food ad fiber into needy areas of the world under 
concessional terms and the means to a workable multilateral approach 
along the lines of an international food and raw materials reserve 
bank, we urge you to give consideration to making food available for 
use through United Nations by its special agencies. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I request permission to place in the rec- 
ord at this point an analysis of §. 1711, which has been introduced 
by Senator Humphrey and 15 cosponsors. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The analysis referred to is as follows :) 


ANALYSIS OF §S. 1711 


Introduced by Senator Humphrey with cosponsors Carroll, Hart, Kennedy, 
McCarthy, McGee, Monroney, Morse, Murray, Williams of New Jersey, Church, 
Neuberger, Clark, Mansfield, Hennings, and Symington 


Title I: A 5-year progam of local currency sales of U.S. surplus agricultural 
commodities at a rate of $2 billion a year—as compared with $1% billion a year 
under the present Public Law 480; 
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Title II: Continuation of title II of Public Law 480 to provide emergency 
assistance, through grants of surplus agricultural commodities, over a period 
of 5 years at a rate not exceeding $250 million a year, to friendly peoples in 
meeting famine or other emergency relief requirements; and grants of such 
commodities to assist friendly nations in establishing, expanding, or carrying 
out programs for the relief of chronic hunger and malnutrition ; 

Title III: Continuation of title III of Public Law 480, with minor changes, 
which provides for, first, use by Federal agencies in making payment for 
commodities not produced in the United States; second, barter of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for strategic or other materials; third, grants to public 
and private agencies for use in the United States in nonprofit school lunch 
programs, nonprofit summer camps for children, charitable institutions (in- 
cluding hospitals), and assistance to needy persons; and, fourth, grants to non- 
profit voluntary agencies for use in the assistance of needy persons outside the 
United States ; 

Title IV: A 1-year program of long-term supply contracts for U.S. surplus 
agricultural commodities with interest not to exceed 2% percent per year, pay- 
ment—in dollars, services, strategic or other materials—to be made over a 
period of 40 years from the date of the last delivery of commodities under the 
contracts and interest computed from the date of such last delivery ; 

Title V: Grants of surplus agricultural commodities over a period of 5 years 
to help food-deficit countries, under agreements, build up and maintain mini- 
mum national food reserves—in accordance with the U.S.-sponsored resolution 
adopted by the United Nations on February 20, 1957 ; 

Title VI: Negotiation of agreements with friendly countries to establish in 
such countries binational, nonprofit foundations to foster and promote research, 
education, health and public welfare, and to grant to such foundations unex- 
pended local currencies which accrue to the United States as repayments of 
principal or payment of interest on local currency loans heretofore made by the 
United States under Public Law 480 or made hereafter under the Food for 
Peace Act. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Food for Peace Act would authorize a num- 
ber of additions to the authorized uses, in addition to those in Public Law 480, 
for local currencies accruing from sales of surplus agricultural commodities 
under title I. Of these, five would permit the use of such currencies to buttress 
and extend social and economic development projects and activities of the 
United Nations Special Fund, the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, the World Health Organization, the International Finance Corporation, 
and an International Development Loan Association if and when such may be 
established. Others would permit more effective use of such currencies in pro- 
moting international educational exchanges; research, educational development, 
and health and education ; and technical assistance. On loans of local currencies 
for economic development, the act would specify a maximum interest rate of 
214 percent. 





Mr. Sorzera. Also, Mr. Chairman, I request permission to insert in 
the record the policy statement adopted by the agriculture committee 
of the National Planning Association. It is a timely analysis of the 
food for prone program carried out under Public Law 480. It is 
worthy of your consideration. Both the existing Public Law 480 
program and changes proposed in it are examined in the light of 
fundamental facts and considerations that should be given attention 
in making the fullest possible use of America’s agricultural abund- 
ance in the building of a stronger, free, and democratic world. 

I want to add here that this is a statement very simply written. 
It is well worth your time to read. It stresses the moving of food to 
the point of use, and using that food in part, or in large part, as 
wages, to contribute to capital development. Food and fiber are con- 
sumer goods until so used. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Let that statement be inserted also. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


SEER: 
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FaRM SURPLUSES AND FOREIGN Arp’ 


Agricultural production in the United States continues to far outrun do- 
mestic demand. At the current level of farm prices, about 6 to 8 percent of total 
production cannot be sold through commercial channels and is being diverted 
to Government storage or disposal. Production of food is far in excess of the 
nutritional requirements of the American people. 

In an effort to ease the burden of surpluses on American markets, and to 
contribute to the food needs of undernourished people in other countries, the 
U.S. Government has actively promoted the export of farm products by a variety 
of methods. Since the end of World War II, agricultural exports moving under 
some kind of governmental program have bulked large in the total export 
picture. In the early postwar years, Government export programs accounted for 
60 to 70 percent of total farm exports. The percentage fell to 19 in 1952-53. 
But under a battery of new programs including sales for foreign currencies, 
grants, loans and barter, the percentage climbed to 42 in 1956-57 and stood at 
$7 in 1957-58. 

These Government export programs have made a contribution to the welfare 
of poor countries. Real wealth in the form of food and fiber products has been 
transferred to impoverished peoples badly in need of such wealth. But the 
programs also have created some ill will among friendly competing nations. 
Complaints of these countries may be exaggerated. We have made progress in 
assuring that our surplus sales are not substituted for commercial exports. 
But American promotional tactics have not been always careful of the interests 
of such allies as Canada, New Zealand, Denmark, and Australia. 

Although everyone likes a bargain, many of the countries receiving our sur- 
pluses have not as yet received from them any lasting benefits to economic de- 
velopment. Current consumption levels have been raised. But there is fre- 
quently a long time lag between receiving the shipment of surplus food and 
the inauguration of development programs. The theory behind using surplus 
foods for economic development in needy countries calls for using the foods at 
the time a project is underway—to help soak up the extra purchasing power 
of the workers on the project and thus restrain inflation in the country. In 
essence, the surplus food substitutes for wages. 

In addition, our surplus disposal programs continue to be expedient, temporary, 
and unpredictable. This does not permit adequate planning for best use of the 
surplus food either by this country or the recipient country. Nor does it take 
account of the probability that farm surpluses seem likely to be with us for 
some time ahead. (See “A Balanced Agriculture in 1965” by John D. Black 
and James F. Bonnen, NPA circular. ) 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING NEEDED 


The agriculture committee of the National Planning Association believes, there- 
fore, that the United States should initiate a long-range planning effort in this 
field in cooperation with other countries, so that the use of U.S. surplus farm 
products in the international economy would be clearer and less controversial. 

Many of the techniques and institutional arrangements of the present pro- 
grams will be useful in the future. The sales of foreign currency under Public 
Law 480 have proved to be a valuable invention for helping underdeveloped 
countries, but this method is less effective as an emergency device than it would 
be as an integral part of long-range economic development programs. 


1The utilization of our agricultural mayne in economic development in friendly nations 
is sound and constructive both from the standpoint of the internal economy of the under- 
developed area, and from the standpoint of international trade and unity in the free world. 
My observations in economic development of backward areas in this country are that 
private investment in productive enterprise, utilizing the natural and human _ resources 
available, begets purchasing power which commands goods and services, and public facili- 
ties for education, health, communication, and transportation in rapid sequence, and sup- 
ports parallel agricultural production and marketing. 

Converting agricultural products into local currencies to be loaned back to both private 
business and public works in the developing area frees exchange and gold accumulated in 
commercial trade for purchases of foreign made capital goods to increase employment and 
Fepenetion in broadening circles. The local currency now accumulating should be funneled 

ack into economic use through national and international exchange and loan channels as 
fast as it can be constructively used, after the present provisions for its use have been taken 
Tt, Grants are indicated in times of famine, epidemic, and other emergencies.—John 
. Riggle. 
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John H. Davis, a member of this committee, after a recent study of the 
administration of farm surplus disposal, recommended that agreements for 
sales for foreign currency be permitted for as long as 5 years. The Inter- 
national Wheat Surplus Utilization Conference at Brookings, S. Dak., made 
a similar recommendation. This committee endorses the principle of these 
recommendations. 

We believe the United States should be prepared to make policy commitments 
of a longrun nature with respect to the form of programs, eligible recipients, 
price concessions, and so on. Only by doing so can we make our surplus food 
a real source of capital which developing countries can count on to carry a 
project through to completion. 

As of now, foreign currency funds acquired from sales of our surpluses may 
often be looked upon as a byproduct of a program designed mainly to relieve 
the United States of an embarrassing surplus. This tends to make these funds 
a liability rather than an asset, so far as the psychology of international 
relations is concerned. 

A different attitude might be created if the United States were to make clear 
that the currently available surpluses of this country were to be handled so 
as to contribute to economic progress in the poorest areas of the world. 


FOOD FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Our Government might well declare that, except in famine situations, surplus 
food and fiber products from the United States would be used only to support 
development programs in needy countries. Economic development should be 
given a broad interpretation to include human resource development such as 
education and training as well as capital formation. 

Surplus “disposal” would be conceived as a humanitarian program in which 
the bounty of the United States was made available to aspiring peoples in less 
fortunate circumstances. The surplus commodities involved would be made 
available on the basis of need, rather than on the basis of the country’s ability to 
bargain for a “concession” price. At times this might mean direct commodity 
grants to a very poor country. 

A key factor in creating a new international climate in which to carry out 
such operations would be to separate the lending from the planning functions. 
Development plans arrived at independently by the recipient country, with the 
help of one or more of the international agencies, would not carry the stigma 
of being devised in part for the purpose of helping the United States solve its 
problems. Surplus food and fiber products might be used to underwrite in part 
a broad plan of industrial development, or to feed and clothe workers engaged in 
building roads, draining and clearing land, and constructing irrigation projects, 
or to feed the youth and adults in vocational training. 

Our commitments in terms of bushels of wheat, for example, would be tied 
to specific plans and projects in other countries. Once a plan or project were 
initiated that involved the use of commodities from the United States, the 
United States would be committed to supply those commodities for the duration 
of the plan. 

One example might be a roadbuilding project in an extremely poor country 
such as Bolivia or Libya. The recipient country would plan the project. It 
would hire the workers and move them, with their families, to construction 
camps in the project area. It would pay them a small cash wage in the cur- 
rency of the country. The United States would agree to provide food and 
clothing for the workers and their families for the duration of the project. The 
United States might also grant the country a loan for the tools and equipment 
needed on the project. Assuming that most of the work on such a project would 
be handwork, without expensive earthmoving equipment, food and clothing 
costs would probably run 60 to 70 percent of the total cost. 

Another example of a food-for-development agreement might be a tie-in with 
a vocational training program. The United States would agree to supply a 
definite quantity of food over and above normal production and imports for a 
stated period. The recipient country would agree to set aside a fund in its own 
currency equal to the value of this food. This fund would be used to meet costs 
of building vocational training schools; to feed students attending such schools; 
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to pay salaries of instructors. The fund might also be used to pay scholarships 
for some students to be sent abroad for vocational education. 

The present law provides for some of the local currency obtained in Public 
Law 480 sales to be used for research, but the research must be of direct benefit 
to the United States. This seems to be an unwise restriction. Some research of 
value to the economic development program in the recipient country might not 
be of any immediate, direct value to the United States—for example, research in 
crop varieties for Iran. Even neighboring Iowa and Wisconsin use different 
varieties of some crops and need their own local experimentation in crops. 

The food supplied by the United States could be distributed through the 
normal distribution system or through some governmental system, depending on 
the circumstances of the country, as is done now under Public Law 480. 

This free (or low-cost) food from the United States would be a net addition 
to consumption in the country and would help offset inflationary pressure result- 
ing from the capital formation effort. 

In both these cases, the United States would give a longrun commitment which 
the developing country could count on as part of the resources needed for its 
program. 

We view the surpluses of American farm products as an opportunity for a new 
and fruitful type of enterprise in foreign economic development, involving team- 
work with other countries and with international agencies. We believe farm 
surpluses could be made a more positive factor in the upbuilding of under- 
developed countries and an asset in international relations rather than a prob- 
lem child. 

NOT A “DISPOSAL”? OPERATION 


Once surplus farm commodities from the United States become committed to 
the development plan of a foreign country, for 1 year or 10, they cease to be 
surplus commodities. The whole operation ceases to be a disposal operation. 
The committed supplies become development supplies and are built into the 
aggregate demand for farm products of the United States. They become a recog- 
nized caimant on production in the same sense as the school lunch program and 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

Some provision should be made for shipping overseas food which is plentiful 
for use in development projects, even if it is not stored in Government ware- 
houses. To make the most effective use of high carbohydrate foods such as 
wheat, proteins are needed to go with them. The Government should have the 
authority to purchase foods which are needed to balance out the foods which 
are in surplus. For example, if hog supplies are in great abundance, and prices 
low, it should be possible for the Government to make use of pork in food-for- 
development programs, even though, technically pork is not in surplus. 

In the long-range program which we have in mind, food and fiber supplies 
committed to development plans for very poor countries, such as Libya, Bolivia, 
and Indonesia, might be made in grants without charge. Countries with some- 
what higher levels of real income, for example, Egypt and Mexico, might be sold 
supplies for their currencies but still at a very low price. The pricing principle 
to be followed would be one that speeds development and is recognizably below 
commercial transactions. The goal should not be to bargain for maximum 
returns to the United States. 

Recipient countries should have to provide evidence in every case that the 
development supplies from the United States would not reduce their normal 
imports of food and fiber from other countries, as they do under Public Law 480. 


FARM SURPLUSES AND FOREIGN AID 


The program we are suggesting here would not be a sharp departure from, 
but rather an extension of, the operations now being conducted by the U.S. 
Government under Public Law 480. The proposed changes are in the nature 
of a shift in emphasis. They would require more careful planning. U.S. farm 
export programs would be aimed more directly toward the purposes of the 
other U.S. foreign assistance and technical cooperation programs. 

A large part of the foreign currency now received for sale of surplus farm 
products is being allocated to economic development in the recipient countries. 
From July 1, 1954 to December 31, 1958. the United States received the dollar 
equivalent of $3.3 billion of foreign currencies from sales under Public Law 480. 
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Agreements for the use of these currencies provide for the following distribution 
of the funds: 


Percent 
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The changes suggested here would involve elimination of, or substantial re 
duction in, the amounts being allocated to U.S. military and other governmental 
expenses. These expenses would be met by U.S. dollar expenditures. Such a 
shift in itself would be benefiicial to the recipient countries. They would then 
have more dollars available for commercial purchases from America—industrial 
goods, mainly, but also including some farm products not being provided under 
“food for development agreements.” 

All the food being sold at special low prices by the United States would thus 
become a net addition to the capital for economic development of the receiving 
country. 

It is clear that in spite of the emphasis on “disposal” of surpluses and the 
criticism from other food exporting countries that Public Law 480 is a “dump- 
ing” program, the present program actually is a substantial contribution to 
foreign economic development. We believe it could serve this purpose still 
more effectively with the changes we have suggested. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Competing nations burdened with farm surplus problems, especially Canada, 
Australia, and Argentina in wheat, should be invited to participate in this 
“food for development” program. All trading countries have a direct financial 
interest in building up the economic systems of the poor countries so as to make 
them better suppliers and customers. But much more important, all free coun- 
tries share the same vital concern that the underdeveloped areas of the world 
make rapid, steady economic progress as a foundation for stable, free govern- 
ments. 

Some steps have been taken by our government toward cooperation among 
the food-exporting countries in using their surpluses for constructive purposes 
in the world. We applaud these beginnings and urge more vigorous effort to 
establish multilateral “food for development” arrangements. 

United Nations agencies such as the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the World Health Organization ought to be drawn into the planning and exe- 
cution of the program here proposed. FAO could well help some of the poorer 
eountries develop plans and projects for economic development which could be 
financed in part by food and fiber products from the United States and other 
surplus producing countries. WHO could provide nutritional information and 
guidance for in-plant or on-the-job feeding programs to make the most effective 
use of American food bounty. 

Public Law 480 has been used on occasion as a weapon of foreign policy 
inducement. When President Nasser of Egypt incurred American wrath for 
his maneuverings with the Soviet Union, we cut off Public Law 480 shipments 
to Egypt. Within the last 6 months, however, this decision was reversed, and 
Egypt is again on the Public Law 480 list. If “food for development” is to be 
most effective, it cannot be used as a short-run tool of handing out favors or 
withdrawing them for diplomatic purposes. 

In many of the newly independent countries, public feeling against “colonial- 
ism” and “economic exploitation” by the richer nations of the West is so strong 
that planning and direction of development programs by the United States or 
Canada, for example, are unacceptable. The local politicians dare not tie them- 
selves closely to the United States in any agreement which can be made to look 
like “dollar imperialism.” ‘Thus some extremely poor countries will accept aid 
only if it is wholly free from strings. 
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Yet it is plain that such countries do need planning help, administrative 
guidance, and technical advice if they are to achieve their ambitious economic 
oals. 
P Here is where the United Nations can fulfill a function for the world com- 
munity which cannot be fulfilled by even the most generous individual nation 
acting alone. This committee strongly urges that the United States call upon 
the United Nations to develop plans for use of farm surpluses in economic 
development programs in needy countries. 


ADVANTAGES OUTWEIGH DISADVANTAGES 


The kind of program outlined here would have some disadvantages. It prob- 
ably would reduce the volume of export “disposal” for a few years. It takes 
time to initiate useful projects. The uncertainty of our past programs has not 
led to long-run plans for the use of our food surpluses. But if a long-run 
policy were enunciated, such plans could be developed. Another disadvantage 
is that the substitution of “development supplies” for regular imports would 
not be stopped in every case. Probably the demonstration that such supplies 
were not replacing ordinary imports would never be completely satisfactory to 
all parties. 

A long-range plan to use our farm surpluses in foreign economic development 
probably would cost more than present disposal operations for comparable 
quantities. However, we believe this program should be looked upon as a part 
of the Nation’s foreign aid program, rather than as a disposal operation. So 
the public accounting for the funds used should be adjusted accordingly. 

Despite these disadvantages, this committee believes the opportunities for 
making constructive use of America’s farm abundance in this way far out- 
weigh the disadvantages, 


MEMBERS OF THE NPA AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE SIGNING THE STATEMENT 


Lauren K. Soth (chairman), the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

Donald R. Murphy (vice chairman), director, editorial research, Wallace’s 
Farmer. 

A. C. Hoffman (vice chairman), vice president, Kraft Foods Co. 

Frank App, Seabrook Farming Corp. 

John A. Baker, director, legislative services, National Farmers Union. 

John D. Black, professor of agricultural economics, Harvard University. 

Robert K. Buck, Waukee, Iowa. 

Harry B. Caldwell, master, North Carolina State Grange. 

Harry W. Culbreth, vice president, Nationwide Insurance. 

August Dahme, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Arval L. Erikson, economic adviser, Oscar Mayer & Co. 

Joseph W. Fichter, farm consultant, Oxford, Ohio. 

Oscar Heline, Marcus, Iowa. 

Frank W. Hussey, vice president, Maine Potato Council. 

E. W. Kieckhefer, farm editor, the Courier-Journal. 

Arthur Moore, the Washington Bureau, McGraw-Hill Publications. 

Herschel D. Newsom, master, National Grange. 

William H. Nicholls, chairman, Department of Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration, Vanderbilt University. 

R. J. Odegard, O. J. Odegard Potato Co. 

James G. Patton, president, National Farmers Union. 

John J. Riggle,’ secretary, National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

Dr. Frank J. Welch, dean, College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky. 

Obed A. Wyum, Rutland, N. Dak. 

Ralph S. Yohe, editor, Wisconsin Agriculturist. 

Gordon K. Zimmerman, executive secretary, National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. 


WORK OF GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Sotpere. 8. We fully support the work being done at the pres- 
ent time by CARE, CROP, and the other groups and religious organ- 





1 See footnote to the statement by Mr. Riggle. 
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izations represented in the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service, Inc. We urge that all possible means be used 
to expand the use of food and fiber in the activities sponsored and 
operated by them. 

We strongly support, also, the use of food and fiber in financing 
projects to serve community needs which may be overlooked in other 
operations carried on under the Public Law 480 program. ‘To accom- 
plish more of the kind of local initiative and opportunity for com- 
munity effort, we believe that administrators of the food for peace 
program should urge the voluntary agencies to encourage local com- 
munities to plan and develop such projects. 

This completes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, and I want 
to thank you for your courtesy. 

But may I add a few words on a point that is very important to me. 

Any country in the world with sense and imagination would grab 
our opportunity for strengthening themselves through food and fiber. 

I want to make one comparison and leave it at this, because this 
isn’t stressed enough. 


FOOD MORE EFFECTIVE THAN DOLLARS 


The movement of food to a project where it is used, this would sup- 
plement and complement exchange of food for soft currencies. But 
let’s make this comparison: Our dollars, comparatively they are in 
short supply. There is a demand for them domestically, but food, 
which is in excess of domestic demand, can be more effective than dol- 
lars in building these economies. 

Food becomes a dollar when it becomes a wage in building a road or 
a small dam or a school, or in sending students, whether they are young 
people or adults, to that school. 

If America could get this concept of a sound farm program with 50 
cents in and produce shiny food dollars for development in the world 
we would really start moving somewhere, and we must do that. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator HickenLoorer. You referred to differentiation between 
food and dollars. Food costs dollars; it takes dollars to buy the food. 

Mr. Sorpera. Yes; it is the cheapest dollars we have in this coun- 
try; that is what I mean. 

Senator HickEen.oorer. How is that so? It takes dollars to buy 
the food, so you have to use it one way or the other. 

Mr. Sotserc. But the farmers are being paid less than 50 cents to- 
day for their real dollar value of food. This is something we can 
produce in abundance and it can be used, and surely it will be. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. I don’t follow that reasoning at all, be- 
cause it takes dollars to buy the food which is produced. Food just 
doesn’t produce itself, and the farmer doesn’t produce it for nothing; 
he has to be paid. 

Senator Arxen. I think the witness means that food is cheaper 
than $2. 

Mr. Sorserc. That is correct. I think it is a matter of using all 
our resources, all of our farmers and all of our food production. We 
are not doing it today and we are silly for not doing this. 

I appreciate this, Mr. Chairman. 7 
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Senator SpaRKMAN. Senator Aiken. 

Senator A1rken. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want the fact that I am not 
asking questions to indicate lack of interest in the subject. I just 
want to hear as many witnesses as possible before I have to leave. 

Senator SparkMAN. There are many questions I, too, would like 
to ask, but I shall not ask them, because we have many witnesses and 
I, too, will have to leave. 

Mr. Hyman H. Bookbinder, legislative representative, AF-L-C1O. 

Do you have a a ed statement ? 

Mr. Booxpinpver. I do have a statement; it is a brief statement. 
May I rush through it quickly ? 

Senator Sparkman. You mi iy read it or discuss it, either one. The 
full statement will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Booxsrinper. I will just give the highlights. 

Senator SparKMAN. As you . ish, sir. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. It isa brief statement, to start with. 


STATEMENT OF HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER, LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Booxsinper. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
recently, the AFL-CIO testified before another committee of this 
Congress, the Agriculture Committee, »nd we urged their support for 
a program to utilize more fully our abundance ‘of food to eliminate 
hunger and malnutrition amongst all the pedple of the United States. 

In this testimony we urged enactment of specific measures now be- 
fore Congress which we believe will achive this objective. 

The elimination of hunger in this country is a national responsi- 
bility which must be considered of the highest priority. In addition 
to achieving this objective, however, the AFL-CIO also believes that 
our agricultural abundance is sufficiently great to make it possible to 
use it more effectively overseas in order to advance the foreign policy 
of the United States and the humane objective of reducing hunger 
throughout the world. 

There is no conflict between these two, and we are very pleased to 
note that the principal author of the Food for Peace Act, Senator 
Humphrey, along with several other Senators, have both proposed 
improvements in our local food distribution program and are the 
authors of this food for peace legislation. 


HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION AMONG AMERICANS 


Each of these programs, Mr. Chairman, both the domestic and the 
overseas, rests on its own merits, and organized labor supports each 
of them, but I do feel compelled to point out to the Congress through 
this hearing that we fear that public support for this food for peace 
program w ill be difficult to obtain if the C ongress fails to do its duty 
In regard to our own hungry Americans. 

Refusal of the Congress and of the administration to spend re ason- 
able amounts of funds to meet the hunger and malnutrition of Ameri- 

cans will only aggravate the present public antipathy to such pro- 
grams as mutual secur ity, which, unfortunately, is altogether too great 
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to begin with, and this is an antipathy which would extend to such 
proposals as food for peace. 

We believe that the Congress should proceed quickly—I hope you 
will pardon me for doing “this public lobbying before a committee 
that can’t make this decision—but we do feel strongly that while we 
come to advocate this improvement in our international food opera- 
tions, that we point out to the Congress the need to act as quickly 
as possible on our domestic food program. 

I won’t repeat the observatons that I have heard at least two 
witnesses make today about our abundance being a blessing and not 
a curse. I don’t think this thing can be said too often. I will just 
assert tht now, and the statement will be in the record. 

Instead of continuing to pile more and more surplus commodities 
in storage, an observation which has also been made this mor ning, at 
this cost of a billion dollars a year for storage alone, we do support the 
Humphrey proposal to expand the use of: our food and fiber to re- 
lieve human hunger and to promote economic and social development 
in less- -developed countries abroad. 

If the free world fails to provide adequately, there is real danger 
that these countries will surrender to the blandishments of the Com- 
munist world. In most of these nations the issue may well be de- 
cided one way or another within the next decade or two. 

I see that most of my next observations have been adequately 
covered, and your assurance that it will be in the record permits me to 
skip rather broadly here. 


THOROUGH STUDY MADE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 OPERATION 


I do want to observe that the provisions of S. 1711 seek to carry 
out proposals that have emanated from exhaustive investigations of 
the operation of Public Law 480. These are not schemes that have 
just been dreamed up by some pie in the sky artists; they result from 
studies by the National Planning Association, by Dr. John H. Davis 
for the Department of State, and by a team of three American busi- 
nessmen appointed by the Director of the ICA. 

Mr. Chairman, the AFL-CIO makes this statement for support of 
S. 1711 not as experts in either agriculture or in the intricacies of 
international trade. We have confidence in the ability of agricultural 
experts and trade experts to advise you on the technical “aspects of 
the problem. 

We come, instead, primarily as a representative of millions of work- 
ing men and women, who recognize the need to fight against com- 
munism and hunger, and for peace, not with words alone but with 
concrete deed and example. 

We know of no better way to implement our words than the bold 
concept of food for peace. 

It is not too late yet, but it may soon be, to heed the warning of 
Dostoevsky when he said: 


A day is coming when men will say there is no crime, there is no sin, there 
is no guilt, there is only hunger * * *. And they will come crying and fawning 
to our feet saying, “Give us bread * * *,” 

Thank you very much. 

Senator SparkMAN. Thank you. Senator Aiken? 
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Senator A1KEN. No questions. 

Senator SpPARKMAN. Senator Hickenlooper ¢ 

Senator HickeNLoorer. No questions. 

Senator SparRKMAN. Thank you very much. I appreciate your testi- 
mony, Mr. Bookbinder. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Bookbinder is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Recently, the AFL-CIO testified before the Senate Agricultural Committee and 
urged support for a program to utilize more fully our abuandance of food to 
eliminate hunger and malnutrition amongst all of the people of the United 
States. In this testimony, we urged enactment of specific measures now before 
Congress which we believe will achieve this objective. 


HUNGER: NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


The elimination of hunger in this country is a national responsibility which 
must be considered of the highest priority. In addition to achieving this objec- 
tive, however, the AFL-CIO also believes that our agricultural abundance is suf- 
ficiently great to make it possible to use it more effectively overseas in order to 
advance the foreign policy of the United States and the humane objective of re- 
ducing hunger throughout the world. 

Senator Humphrey, I know that you have recognized both this dual obliga- 
tion and this dual potential. Your advocacy of legislation both for improve- 
ments in the food distribution program at home and for expansion of our over- 
seas food operations is clear evidence that you do not believe America has to 
choose between feeding our own people and helping to feed human beings 
wherever they may be hungry. 

Although each of these programs, domestic and overseas, rests on its own 
merits, and the AFL—CIO supports each of them, I feel compelled to point out to 
the Congress that public support for your highly commendable and imagina- 
tive food for peace program will be difficult if the Congress fails to do its duty 
in regard to our own hungry Americans. Refusal of the Congress and of the 
administration to spend reasonable funds to meet hunger and malnutrition of 
Americans will only aggravate the present public antipathy to mutual security 
expenditures, an antipathy which could extend to the food for peace proposal 
too. 

America’s unequaled ability to produce food and fiber in abundance is in no 
sense a calamity—as some now appear to view it—but a great blessing—if we 
have the intelligence effectively to use this great potential asset. In a world 
in which 1 billion human beings live perpetually in hunger, our surplus of food 
and fiber makes the United States uniquely capable of helping them in a manner 
which the Soviet Union cannot and would not match. 

Already the distribution of our food and fiber overseas under Public Law 480— 
whether sold for foreign currencies, bartered for strategic materials, or donated 
as emergency relief—represents an act of statesmanship and humanitarianism 
of monumental proportions. 


REVISION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM 


The time has come to revise, expand, and extend Public Law 480 on the basis 
of nearly 5 years of experience and a fresh look at what is needed and what can 
be done. It is our view that S. 1711, introduced by you, Senator Humphrey, 
and 10 cosponsors, points in the proper direction. 

Instead of continuing to pile more and more surplus commodities in storage— 
at a cost to the American taxpayer of approximately $1 billion per year for 
storage alone—we support the Humphrey proposal to expand the use of our 
food and fiber to relieve human hunger and promote economic and social develop- 
ment in less déveloped countries abroad. 

Most of these less developed countries have newly won their independence. 
But their new-found freedom will mean little unless their hundreds of millions 
of people can find ways to lift themselves above the misery and despair that 
have always been their lot. 
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If the free world fails to provide adequate help, there is real danger they will 
surrender to the blandishments of the Communist world. In most of these new 
nations, the issue may well be decided—one way or another—within the next 
decade or two. 

The aid that they need is of many kinds, and America’s abundant supply of food 
and fiber can do much to help. 

According to responsible estimates, $10 billion to $13 biilion of U.S. farm com- 
modities may be conservatively expected to pile up in the next 5 years in excess 
of requirements for domestic use and foreign dollar sales. Furthermore, it is the 
conviction of many experts in this field that this quantity of farm commodities 
could be distributed to needy nations without disturbance to regular commercial 
trade. This consideration is, of course, a very basic one in any legislation the 
Congress will approve. 

In the face of these expectations, we support the proposal in 8. 1711 that local 
currency sales of U.S. surplus agricultural commodities at a rate of $2 billion 
annually be authorized for the next 5 years, as compared to the $114 billion a 
year authorized at present under Public Law 480. 

In addition, the continued bartering of surplus agricultural commodities for 
strategic and other materials now carried forward under Public Law 480 is of 
mutually great value to the United States and the other nations involved. We 
urge that this arrangement be continued. Under it, we are informed, a billion 
dollars worth of material already has been brought to the United States under 
this scheme. 

We also favor continued emergency relief shipments to friendly countries 
in the form of grants at a rate of up to $250 million per year. 


BROADEN USES OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


Of particular significance is the proposal under 8. 1711 to broaden the uses to 
which local currencies accruing to us from the sale of U.S. commodities would 
be put to work. These include projects to promote education, health, and scien- 
tific research, develop educational materials, finance the services of technical 
advisers, and advance economic development. 

Through the wise uses that these foreign currencies can be put in the coun- 
tries in which they originate, our aid abroad can be vastly compounded in the 
same way that “counterpart funds” multiplied the value of our investment in 
European rehabilitation under the Marshall plan. 


STUDIES MADE UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM 


It is of particular note that all the provisions of S. 1711 seek to carry out 
proposals that have emanated from exhaustive investigations of the operation 
of Public Law 480. Among these have been studies by the National Planning 
Association, by Dr. John H. Davis for the Department of State, and by a team 
of three American businessmen appointed by the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

Their findings support and recommend to the Congress an intensified effort to 
utilize our abundant agricultural production to help build essential conditions 
for world peace in the manner generally prescribed by 8S. 1711. 

Mr. Chairman, the AFL-CIO makes this statement of support for S. 1711 not 
as experts in agriculture or international trade. We have confidence in the 
ability of the agricultural experts and trade experts to advise you on the tech- 
nical aspects of the problem. 

We come, instead, primarily as representative of millions of working men 
and women who recognize the need to fight against communism and hunger, and 
for peace, not with words alone but with concrete deed and example. We know 
of no better way to implement our words than the bold concept of food for 
peace. 

It is not too late yet, but may soon be, to heed Dostoevski’s warning when 
he wrote: 

“A day is coming when men will say there is no crime, there is no sin, there 
is no guilt, there is only hunger * * *. And they will come crying and fawning 
to our feet saying, ‘Give us bread. * * *’” 


Senator SparkMan. The next witness is Mr. Wallace J. Campbell, 
legislative representative of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
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Mr. Campbell, we are glad to have you with us. We have copies 
of your prepared statement. You may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Campse.tt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

Senator SparkMANn. May I say the full statement will be printed 
in the record. 

Mr. Campsetut. My statement is rather long. There are certain 
sections of it which I can draw upon or summarize, and I will be 
happy to do that. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF. THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A. 


Mr. CampseEtu. In 1963 the 76-member nation Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations plans to conduct a “freedom 
from hunger” campaign. This worldwide drive to mobilize public 
opinion regarding the possibilities of defeating hunger as a world 
menace is to be climaxed with the holding of a World Food Congress. 
The United States is just 1 member of the 76 nations in the FAO, 
but unless we take positive action, such as is specified in the proposed 
international Food for Peace Act, this year, the “freedom from hun- 
ger” campaign in 1963 may not be an effective drive against the fes- 
tering spots of hunger which so plague the world. 

It takes time for programs to develop and achieve their effective- 
ness. ‘The time to start 1s now. 

Let me illustrate. The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
presented testimony before the House Agriculture Committee on 
April 30, 1954, urging the enactment of what has come to be known 
as the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, and even 
more popularly known as Public Law 480. We hope that by 1963 
we can look back to this session of Congress and the enactment of 
the Humphrey food-for-peace bill as an accomplishment even greater 
than the enactment of Public Law 480. 

In April 1954 we said on behalf of the Cooperative League and its 
millions of family members that: 


As taxpayers who have footed the bill for a substantial part of this available 
surplus— 


an estimated $8 billion surplus was then on hand 


—we are concerned that that investment of ours be used wisely and in the na- 
tional interest. As citizens we have an interest in finding a way to transform 
what might look like a national liability into a national asset in creating friend- 
ship around the world and a strengthening of the peoples and the nations of the 
free world. 

We are pleased that the Congress adopted Public Law 480 at that 
time. 

The United States under Public Law 480 has sold for foreign cur- 
rency over 800 million bushels of wheat and wheat flour; 3.3 billion 
pounds of fats and oils; 240 million pounds of dairy products; 3.6 
million bales of cotton, and many other farm commodities. The value 
of these sales is estimated by the Department of Agriculture at $3.5 
billion at world market prices. 





| 
| 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN USE OF AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


This sales-abroad program is only one part of the overall program, 
Most Americans are not aware of the fact that 20 million Americans 
received surplus agricultural commodities through Public Law 480 
through schools, ch: arity institutions and individual donations. Of 
these, more than 14 million children in American schools received 
agricultural commodities in the school lunch programs. Over 5 mil- 
lion members of needy families were aided with surplus agricultural 
commodities which went through established channels of welfare and 
relief, and close to 1.5 million children in charitable institutions re- 
ceived foods dons ated by the Federal Government. As has always 
been true, we are ti king care of the needy in America first. : 

In a recent report, Secretary Benson pointed out that more than 
60 million people in about 85 countries are: receiving U.S. food do- 
nated to American voluntary relief agencies carrying on foreign 
assistance programs. More than $7.5 billion worth of commodities 
had been used under the law by December 31, 1958. 

Iam sure that I reflect the sentiment of the overwhe Iming majority 
of the 13 million members of the Cooperative League that this pro- 
gram should be extended and expanded as one of the great humani- 
tarian programs of the United States. It is particularly pleasing 
to know that Senator Humphrey has been joined by Senators John 
A. Carroll, Philip A. Hart, John Kennedy, Eugene McC arthy, Gale 
W. McGee, A. S. Mike Monroney, Wayne Morse, James E. Murray, 
William Proxmire, Harrison Williams, Jr., Frank Church, Richard 
L. Neuberger, Joseph S. Clark, Mike Mansfield, Thomas C. Jennings, 
Jr., and Stuart Symington as cosponsors of S. 1711 now before you 
for action. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE : A FOOD-PRODUCING INSTITUTION 


I would like to read to you a letter I received in private, I can’t give 
you the name in public, but the letter summarizes pretty well “the 
situation as we see it in American agriculture. He said: 

In a thousand ways it has been demonstrated that American agriculture is 
the most irreversible nonstoppable food producing institution that the world 
has ever seen. As sure as the sun rises this surplus-producing capacity will not 
be stopped or even slowed down, thank God. Our surplus food problem can be 
solved only by use of surplus food; the only sane use of it is an investment in 
self-help abroad, not a continuous use of it to feed people without giving them 
the self-respecting position of workers earning their keep. Our Congress so far 
has continued an ineffectual dribbling use of our inevitable growing surplus 
food—one of the greatest blessings a providence ever gave a free people to 
promote its freedom. 

This judgment of a foremost agricultural specialist and authority 
who has devoted a generation to his work points up a problem which 
our Congress and our administration have not been willing to face. 
With the American family-size farm and the present freedom of 
American agriculture, with ne arly 5 million individual farmowners, 
it isn’t possible to stop production by cutting farm prices. When 
prices are cut every farmer must find ways to produce more in order 
to hold his farm and keep afloat. Our agricultural production could 
be an unmitigating blessing. The day w ill come when we will treat it 
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as such. { hope we don’t have to wait until we are faced with agri- 
cultural shortages here in the United States to learn that lesson. 

The next page and a half, or two pages of our testimony are de- 
voted to outlining the principal provisions of the bill. You have had 
oe outlined to you very often, so I would like to skip now to page 

7, and point out that there seems to be no fundamental disagreement 
on the use for the agricultural surpluses abroad. 

I point out here that President Eisenhower called for a food for 
peace plan in his message to the Congress; that the National P lanning 
Association and other institutions have made extensive studies sup- 
porting this position; that John Davis, former Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, has made recommendations for a long-range program ; 
that John Sherman C ooper of Kentucky pointed out the need for a 
program of this kind in debate on the floor when the bill was intro- 
duced. 

FACTS SUPPORTING S. 1711 


There are several points which we would like to bring to the atten- 
~ of the committee, and I will highlight these again. 

. The taxpayers of the United States have already paid for the 
agricultural surplus which is now on hand. The expansion and 
extension of our food program would be built primarily on the act of 
taking out of our bins food that has already been paid for and using 
it in the interest of friendly peoples in need throughout the world. 

The continuing cost of storing our agricultural surplus is so 
great that it has been conservatively estimated that it costs more to 
store some of these commodities for a year than it does to ship the 
commodities : and distribute them overseas. 

3. Foodstuffs which are looked on as a liability here immediately 
become an asset. in the recipient country. The food, wherever pos- 
sible, should be used to stimulate activity on the part of the recipient 
country or the peoples in that country. The food can be used to pay 
salaries of people; costs of local materials for roadbuilding and 

other construction projects; for technical assistance, educational, medi- 
cal, and other costs. The United States will be paid in currencies of 
the recipient country, and these currencies can eventually be of great 
value to us. 

4. Food distribution on a loan basis, as provided for in the Hum- 
phrey bill, makes the surplus disposal program much more effective. 
Many countries in the world need food but will not or cannot accept 
grants. They are willing and able to receive the foodstuffs as loans 
and to repay those loans if given an adequate amount of time. This 
tendency to develop self-sufficiency and independence should be en- 
couraged wherever possible. 

5. From the point of view of the American farmer, the existence 
in the United States of $10 billion worth of surplus commodities con- 
stitutes a continuing depressant on the market. The removal of those 
stocks of foodstuffs provides a more stable and more reasonable mar- 
ket for the commodities our farmers are producing. 

This is not the sole reason for their support of the program, because 
the millions of farmers we represent do not want the food to be de- 
stroyed but used to help the elimination of hunger wherever that is 
possible. 
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6. The use of nonprofit voluntary agencies for the distribution of 
foodstuffs overseas is more efficient and more effective than Govern- 
ment distribution and should be encouraged wherever possible. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


The vountary agencies make possible a people-to-people approach in 
the distribution of foodstuffs. The voluntary agency is able to make 
use of assistance by the governments and the peoples overseas who 
want to help themselves. U.S. personnel working for American vol- 
untary agencies overseas can help supervise the distribution of com- 
modities all the way to the point of consumption, as does CARE, for 
example. This gives a control over the use of the commodities which 
might be distasteful to the recipient government if the supervision 
came from a Government agency or Government personnel. 

The use of a voluntary agency also stretches the dollar of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. The drive, the efficiency, the self-sacrifice and the 
devotion of the people in a private agency can often multiply the effec- 
tiveness of the program overseas. 


WORK OF CARE OUTLINED 


When we testified in April 1954 urging the adoption of the pro- 
posed Agricultural Development and Assistance Act, we made these 
same fundamental points: 

CARE has found that the governments of countries which need these food- 
stuffs are willing and anxious to help foot the bill, often for ocean freight as 
well as internal delivery costs, because this eliminates any possible stigma of 
charity, gives the recipients a feeling they are partners in a humanitarian under- 
taking rather than objects of charity, and contributes to that independence of 
spirit which we are seeking to strengthen throughout the free world. 

We went on to point out 5 years ago that these foodstuffs can create 
an eventual new market for American agricultural products, and that 
by the use of U.S. voluntary agencies American foodstuffs are used 
in such a way that they do not interfere either with American markets 
or markets of agriculture in the local country or in neighboring coun- 
tries who have traditionally supplied their need. 

These facts are truer today than they were 5 years ago. A recent 
report of the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
ICA pointed out that the voluntary agencies have used more than 
2 million short tons of foodstuffs with a total value of $670 million. 
The Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere, better known as 
CARE, handled 895 million pounds of these foodstuffs. 

This is where we get to the problem involved. 

This included milk powder, butter, butter oil, cheese, egg powder, 
cottonseed oil, rice, beans, cornmeal, and flour. This current year 
only five of these commodities are in surplus. Five have disappeared 
from the surplus lists. Next year only three commodities—milk 
powder, cornmeal, and flour—will be available in quantity. 

CARE has served 36 countries with agricultural commodities and 
has an enviable reputation for efficiency and effectiveness in deliveries 
and for complete supervision which makes it practically impossible 
for any foodstuffs to get into the black market or be misused in any 
other way. We would like to submit a table of the commodities used 
and the countries served for the record, served by CARE. 
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Senator SrparkMAN. We will be very glad to include that in the 
record. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 


COOPERATIVE:FOR AMERICAN RELIEF EVERYWHERE (CARE) 


Agricultural surplus commodities 


Quantities | Estimated Estimated 

shipped ! shipments, shipments, 

1951-Mar. 31, | Apr. 1-June | July 1, 1959- 

1959 30, 1959 | June 30, 1960 
NS ii dima uvisniad de echoed ete letanpabiabohe wa glenteded 350, 000,019 | 33, 356, 000 129, 498, 400 
NIE so oi iti ikon sane genetic te yy ign th chs Saimin sige ahi hw eens isnt esis iliestasie alae 51. 306, 395 |... inti eal nde nnd aided 
ONE OU pdovdeckancdee : italia suk i LaddccceLach | Rae ia Sard ball iebaltidcaduscleeden 
Cheese. nein beninia aided dtbendebpttdenng ye ahantadadinn eaten Gapsaied 122, 226, 841 , Gee ae 
Egg powder- : oe Siem oninntetblesiteltiaamsininat 13, $14, 032 termite Uninet ated iet arian 
Cottonseed oil and shortenit ; swaidese Seas 14, 895, 774 |..-.- a som 
SE a iddicdabhniaind hdcensitune alipibaie inte hein ceentiatliiinageih ts Aaliihdiia teal 22, 485, 503 779, 600 nniieienia 
I i pein dae ee eg eit alte eliaued 4s dead ete Binnie ante adete es EE TE Us ew ncciecss rence oe ance 
IMs Ji wnchincet atin eekimaduasaeudtane eames ee 11, 257, 778 | 2, 519, 000 | 13, 392, 100 
OS sin alle a hbase ees diviabadlinh apelin ct anda Te 273, 613, 924 | 46, 925, 000 282, 324, 600 
ES CO ori, cccendinamitinniiinnginnaantmadn te $95, 582, 508 83, 803, 600 | 425, 215, 100 


| ' 





1 Actual bill of lading figures. 


From 1951 through June 30, 1959, CARE has served 36 countries as follows: 
Austria, Sahama Islands, Bolivia, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Egypt, 
El Salvador, England, Finland, France, Gaza (Egypt), Germany, Greece, Haiti, 
Honduras, Hong Kong, India, Iran, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Libya, Macan, 
Malta, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Scotland, Vietnam, 
and Yugoslavia. 

From July 1, 1959 through June 30, 1960, CARE will distribute commodities 
in the following countries: Bolivia, Ceylon, Colombia, Egypt, Gaza (Egypt), Ger- 
many, Greece, Haiti, Hong Kong, Honduras, India, Israel, Italy, Iran, Korea, 
Libya, Malta, Pakistan, Panama, Philippines, Poland, and Yugoslavia. How- 
ever, as of the moment, it is possible that CARH may also have U.S. agricul- 
tural surplus programs in Ecuador, Guatemala, Jordan, and Turkey during the 
current fiscal year. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE SUPPORTS WORK OF CARE 


Mr. Camrseti. While we support wholeheartedly the work of all 
of the voluntary agencies in this field, we are particularly pleased to 
support the work of CARE. Not only is it a cooperative, but also we 
have seen its operation over the years at first hand, and know inti- 
mately the effectiveness of the program. The Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A. is a member-owner of CARE, as is the Farmer U nion, 
AFL-CIO, and some of the other organizations that have testified 
here. 

Murray Lincoln, president of the league, served as president of 
CARE for 12 years and is now chairman of the board. I was chair- 
man of the committee that organized CARE in 1945 and now serve 
as a vice president. 

We would like to point out that under the program now underway 
there are several problems that face us. ‘To increase the effectiveness 
of the voluntary agencies, the Food Peace Administrator should be 
authorized to make commitments to voluntary agencies for supplies 
of foodstuffs over the course of several years so that the program of 
the organizations can be planned and carried out with a maximum 
effectiveness. This isn’t possible now. 
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When I was in Greece, Italy, and Israel last year, we had to pull 
cheese out of the agr icultural surplus commodities available, taking 
one of the basic commodities that we needed to give a well- bi alanced 
program. CARE has had to go into the open market and buy com- 
modities to take the place of the cheese which up to that time was 
available, 

We also feel that certain commodities should be earmarked for 
use overseas even when there is a chance that some of the commodities 
may go off the surplus list. For example, rice can be used with 
great effectiveness overseas, but at the present time must be held off 
the list of commodities available for use overseas because of a possible 
use of rice for feeding in U.S. welfare programs. Other surplus 
commodities might be better used in the United States with the rice 
reserved for overseas distribution by CARE and the other agencies, 


“PHASING OUT” PROCESS 


If we are faced with a continuing surplus situation, and be believe 
that we are, then the Federal Government should reverse its present 
policy on cutting back and “phasing out” the food distribution over- 
seas. 

I am not sure whether the members of this committee realize there is 
a Francis paper, named after the Food Adviser to the President, 
which states that each of the voluntary organizations must phase out 
of each country regardless of whether or not there is a continuing or a 
growing need ina country. 

CARE, for example, applied in January for a program in Iran. 
We were told in June, after much negotiation, that we could use 80 
percent of what we used in Iran last year. Actually last year we 
went in with a very conservative program to try it out to see that thes 
were no bugs in the operation. This year we came in with what we 
felt on the basis of the record we could use. There is a policy of 
administration that you can use only 80 percent of what you used 
last year regardless 

Senator ArKEN. Does that apply to all countries? 

Mr. CampsetL. It applies to all countries. 

Senator ArkEN. Regardless of circumstances. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Reg: ardless of circumstances. 

Senator AIKEN. Applied to all commodities ? 

Mr. CampsEty. All commodities in surplus. 

Senator Arken. Or in the overall amount ? 

Mr. Campsetu. That is right. 

Now, in defense of the administration 

Senator A1kEN. Was there a reason given for that ? 

Mr. Camppetyt. There was a reason given for that, that the United 
States cannot forever contribute foodstuffs over seas, and that there 
must be a way of phasing out so that we won’t be in a country from 
now into eternity. That is reasonable and that is important. 

But this has become now fixed in a vise so that the voluntary agen- 
cies must reduce in each country, even though the need may be in- 
creasing, the food distribution program must go down now. CARE 
must have a written agreement with the Government of Iran that it 
will be out of there in a given number of years, and that, we will cut 
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from 80 percent down to 70 percent, down to 60 percent, so that the 
program will be phased out. 

Senator ArKEN. You will be out of there, so far as surplus com- 
modities by this Government are concerned. You could continue to 
serve that country as a private agent, could you not ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We would have to buy the commodities. 

Senator Alken. That is right. 

Mr. Campse.u. Here we can stretch our dollars by using our dollars 
for administration and distributing the commodities which are given 
to the agencies by the U.S. Government. 

What we are appealing for is flexibility in the treatment. I know 
that most of the people in administrative capacities would like to have 
flexibility, and would like to see that these programs meet the needs. 

I think if the committee would indicate its interest in this problem 
it would help the voluntary agencies to break a bottleneck which em- 
barrasses most of the people w ho are involved in the policy. 

Senator ArkEeN. Could you get me a copy of that directive ? 

Mr. Campsety. Well, ev erybody says that everybody else has it, 
but it does not have official status. It has the effectiveness of an offi- 
cial status, however. 

Senator SparKMAN. I wonder if the staff of this committee might 
make inquiries into that ? 

Senator ArkeNn. Did you get a copy of it? 

Mr. Camrseti. No; nobody can get a copy of it. It is one of these 
things 

Senator Sparkman. It isa policy? 

Mr. Campse .. It is a policy. It is classified, we cannot see it, but 
it is a policy which is in effect. 

Senator Arken. That directive just doesn’t fit in with the President’s 

calling the representatives of the five or six surplus producing coun- 
tries together to devise ways and means of putting more food into 
other countries. 

Mr. Campsett. That is right. 

Senator Arken. There seems to be a conflict there. 

Mr. Camese tt. It is illogical and inappropriate but it fits one part 
of the policy and has not been made flexible enough to meet the 
Nation’s need and the needs of the voluntary organizations. 

(Senator Fulbright on July 27 wrote to Mr. Francis about this 
matter. Mr. Francis replied on August 4. The two letters are 
inserted at this point :) 





JULY 27, 1959. 
Mr. CLARENCE FRANCIS, 
Chairman, Interagency Committee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal, Executive 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAaR Mr. FRANCIS: During the recent hearings of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on 8S. 1711, the food for peace bill, several witnesses stated 
that within the last year there has been a change, or at least a reformulation, 
of policy by the administration toward provisions of titles II and III of Public 
Law 480. Specifically, it was said that the Interagency Committee on Agricul- 
tural Surplus Disposal has adopted a policy of gradually cutting out donations 
to voluntary agencies for distribution overseas, and secondly, of placing more 
emphasis in the surplus foods donation program on government-to-government 
agreements and less emphasis on the voluntary agencies program. 

The staff of the Foreign Relations Committee has consulted with the Public 
Law 480 Office of ICA on this matter, and this Office has agreed to provide the 
committee with a statement on the present operations of titles II and III. The 
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Public Law 480 Office does not feel it proper to discuss the policy of the Inter- 
agency Committee. 

There is considerable interest among the members of the Committee on For. 
eign Relations in this matter. It would be of great benefit to the committee if 
you would furnish us with a statement on the policy of the administration 
toward the operation carried on under titles II and III of Public Law 480 as 
delimited in the first paragraph of this letter. Since this legislation is presently 
under consideration by the Congress, a timely reply would be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Fursricut, Chairman, 
AvuaustT 4, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washingion, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Replying to you letter of July 27, in which you make 
inquiry on policy governing the administration of titles II and III of Public 
Law 480, there has for some time been very serious consideration given to the 
transfer of large-scale family feeding and school lunch programs from title III 
to title II. The general trend a year ago seemed to be in that direction, but 
there now seems to be some indication that the decision might well be reversed. 
Policies are being reconsidered and it is my expectation that in the very near 
future we will have brought all of the executive members of this committee into 
agreement on policy in this regard. 

We are quite conscious of the legislative features, and I assure you that I will 
make every endeavor to get to you, in time for your consideration, the latest 
thinking on this subject. It is not a simple, easy decision. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE FRANCIS, 
Special Consultant to the President. 


20 PERCENT REDUCTION MANDATORY FOR VOLUNTARY AGENCIES THIS YEAR 


Senator Arken. But have you been officially told that you have to 
reduce your program 20 percent ? 

Mr. Campsety. Yes; I have seen a letter 

Senator Arken. By whom? 

Mr. Campsetu. To the staff of CARE, from the responsible admin- 
istrative officer in ICA. This is in relation to the situation in Iran 
directing CARE to cut down to 80 percent this current year, and 70 
percent the following year. I am sure that that letter could be made 
a part of the record. 

Senator Aiken. Does that apply to other agencies, too? 

Mr. Campsetn. Yes; it does. The problem is affecting everybody 
in the voluntary agency field. 

Senator Arken. Of course, we have helped some countries increase 
production. 

Mr. Campsety. That is right. 

Senator Arken. I think Iran may be one of them. 

Mr. Campsety. And in the long run, there is good reason for this 
policy. I mean, the United States doesn’t intend to produce food 
for all the world for all time. We do not wish to be in any given 
country for an unlimited time. What we are appealing for is flexi- 
bility in the administration of the program. 

There is one other point, if I may. 

Senator SparKMan. Very quickly, if you will. We have two more 
witnesses. 

Mr. Campse.t. This is something that can be done in 30 seconds. 
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COOPERATIVES UNABLE TO BORROW FUNDS UNDER COOLEY AMENDMENT 


The cooperatives have a program going now in Italy loaning funds 
to the non-Communist cooperatives in Italy. It is a self-supporting 
program. 

We have asked the Federal Government to allow us to borrow funds 
available under the Cooley amendment; that is, funds that are avail- 
able for borrowing by private enterprise. 

Somebody has decided that a cooperative, because it does not make 
a profit, is not a free enterprise institution by its definition. We feel 
we are a free voluntary enterprise, part of the free enterprise system. 

Senator Arken. Was that decision made in Italy or the United 
States ? 

Mr. Campsety. That decision was made here by the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Senator Arken. I thought our courts decided long ago that co- 
operatives were private enterprise. 

Mr. Camppett. They have. This is just another administrative 
bobble that I think could be straightened out. The administrative 
people say they don’t know what the intent of Congress is. I thought 
this committee could indicate that this use of funds, a lending pro- 
gram, nonsubsidized, self-supporting, of these funds which are avail- 
able and relayed by a genuinely cooperative organization should have 
the right to borrow the money just like everybody else does. 

The reason I raise it now is these are funds accumulated under 
Public Law 480, and it would help us very much if you could make 
an inquiry or indicate the intent of the Congress on the role of co- 
operatives in this situation. 

Thank you very much. I appreciate it. 

(A letter from the Export-Import Bank is inserted at this point :) 


JULY 22, 1959. 
Mr. LYNN U. STAMBAUGH, 
First Vice President, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. STAMBAUGH: During recent hearings of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the food for peace bill, it was called to my attention by Mr. Wal- 
lace Campbell, legislative representative of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 
that the Export-Import Bank has ruled against making loans under the Cooley 
amendment to Public Law 480 to U.S. cooperatives. 

This seems to me a very arbitrary action which certainly was not contem- 
plated by those of us who helped to put the Cooley amendment in Public Law 
480. I would appreciate very much an explanation of your ruling on this matter 
at your earliest possible convenience. 

Sincerely, 
Huspert H. HUMPHREY. 


Export-IMPoRT BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
OFFICE OF THE First VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR HuMpPHREY: This is in response to your letter of July 22, with 
reference to a representation made to you concerning loans to U.S. cooperatives 
under section 104(e) of Public Law 489. 

The Bank has never ruled that either United States or foreign cooperatives 
are ineligible for such loans. I have had a complete rundown made to see if 
there could be any possible b»sis for the opposite conclusion. The facts as dis- 
closed by this research are as follows. 
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The Bank has never received an application for a loan from a U.S. cooperative. 

Two applications have been received for loans to foreign cooperatives as 
follows. 

Checchi & Co., consulting economists of Washington, D.C., made application 
on behalf of Istituto Finanziario delle Cooperative Americane e Italiane (IFCAI) 
for a loan of 1.36 billion Italian lire (the equivalent of $2.2 million). All of 
the stock of IFCAI is owned by the Fund for International Cooperative Devel- 
opment (formerly Freedom Fund, Inc.), a nonprofit corporation organized under 
the laws of Illinois. The loan proceeds would have been relent by ICAI to 
Italian cooperative organizations. 

According to statements made by IFCAI and Checchi, a large sector of the 
Italian cooperative movement is under some degree of Communist control. 
Since a major purpose of IFCAI is to assist those cooperatives which are not 
under Communist domination, the Bank was very much interested in the appli- 
cation and the Bank’s Board and staff gave it long and careful study, including 
a discussion with Congressman Harold D. Cooley. 

It developed that none of the Italian cooperatives to whom loans would be 
made by IFCAI were affiliated with U.S. firms nor were any of them engaged 
in enterprises that would expand markets abroad for U.S. agricultural products. 
The Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank concluded that it could not, 
by loaning through an intermediary, do what it is barred from doing directly— 
that is, permit the use of section 104(e) loan funds by nonaffiliated foreign 
entities for purposes other than expanding markets for U.S. agricultural products. 

The second application received by the Bank involving cooperatives was by 
the Israel Bank of Agriculture, Tel Aviv, for a loan of 3.7 million Israeli pounds 
(the equivalent of $2.1 million). The proceeds of this loan were to be relent 
to cooperatives and communities in Israel to assist in building grain storage 
elevators. The ultimate borrowers were not affiliated with U.S. firms but would 
use section 104(e) loan funds for purposes contributing to an expansion of mar- 
kets abroad for U.S. agricultural products. The Board, therefore, found the 
application eligible under the act and the credit was authorized. 

This is the entire history of applications to the Bank for loans to coperatives, 
and it clearly does not contain the slightest hint of a ruling that U.S. coopera- 
tives are considered ineligible under section 104(e) of Public Law 480. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYNN U. STAMBAUGH, 
First Vice President. 





Senator Sparkman. Any questions, Senator Hickenlooper ? 
Thank you very much. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Campbell is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


In 1963, the 76-nation-member Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations plans to conduct a “Freedom From Hunger” campaign. This 
worldwide drive to mobilize public opinion regarding the possibilities of defeat- 
ing hunger as a world menace is to be climaxed with the holding of a World 
Food Congress. The United States is just one member of the 76 nations in the 
FAO, but unless we take positive action, such as is specified in the proposed 
International Food for Peace Act, this year, the “Freedom From Hunger” cam- 
paign in 1963 may not be an effective drive against the festering spots of hunger 
which so plague the world 

It takes time for programs to develop and achieve their effectiveness. The 
time to start is now. 

Let me illustrate. The Cooperative League of the United States of America 
presented testimony before the House Agriculture Committee on April 30, 1954, 
urging the enactment of what has come to be known as the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act and even more popularly known as Public 
Law 480. We hope that by 1963 we can look back to this session of Congress 
and the enactment of the Humphrey ‘Food for Peace” bill as an accomplish- 
ment even greater than the enactment of Public Law 480. 

In April 1954 we said on behalf of the Cooperative League and its millions 
of family members that “as taxpayers who have footed the bill for a substan- 
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tial par¢ of this available surplus (an estimated $8 billion surplus was then on 
hand) we are concerned that that investment of ours be used wisely and in 
the national interest. As citizens we have an interest in finding a way to trans- 
form what might look like a national liability into a national asset in creating 
friendship around the world and in strengthening the peoples and the nations of 
the free world.” 

In the 5 years which have followed, the United States under Public Law 80 
has sold for foreign currency over 800 million bushels of wheat and wheat flour, 
3.3 billion pounds of fats and oils, 240 million pounds of dairy products, 3.6 million 
bales of cotton, and many other farm commodities. The value of these sales is 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture at $3.5 billion at world market prices. 


AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS TO NEEDY IN AMERICA FIRST 


This sales-abroad program is only one part of the overall program. Most 
Americans are not aware of the fact that 20 million Americans received surplus 
agricultural commodities under Public Law 480 through schools, charity insti- 
tutions, and individual donations. Of these, more than 14 million children in 
American schools received agricultural commodities in the school lunch programs. 
Over 5 million members of needy families were aided with surplus agricultural 
commodities which went through established channels of welfare and relief 
and close to 1.5 million children in charitable institutions received foods donated 
by the Federal Government. As has always been true, we are taking care of the 
needy in America first. 

In a recent report, Secretary Benson pointed out that more than 60 million 
people in about 85 countries are receiving U.S. food donated to American volun- 
tary relief agencies carrying on foreign assistance programs. More than 7.5 
billion dollars’ worth of commodities had been used under the law by December 
31, 1958. 

I am sure that I reflect the sentiment of the overwhelming majority of the 
13 million members of the Cooperative League that this program should be 
extended and expanded as one of the great humanitarian programs of the United 
States. It is particularly pleasing to know that Senator Humphrey has been 
joined by Senators John A. Carroll, Philip A. Hart, John Kennedy, Eugene 
McCarthy, Gale W. McGee, A. S. Monroney, Wayne Morse, James E. Murray, 
William Proxmire, Harrison Williams, Jr., Frank Church, Richard L. Neuberger, 
Joseph 8. Clark, Mike Mansfield, Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and Stuart Symington 
as cosponsors of S. 1711 now before you for action. 


AGRICULTURE ABUNDANCE—WEAPON FOR PEACE 


American agriculture continues to pour out its abundance. This abundance 
should be the greatest blessing in the American economy and the greatest weapon 
for peace in all of the resources available to America. An outstanding American 
agricultural economist, whose name I would be happy to present to the committee 
in confidence, said a few days ago: 

“In a thousand ways it has been demonstrated that American agriculture is the 
most irreversible nonstoppable food-producing institution that the world has ever 
seen. Assure as the sun rises this surplus producing capacity will not be stopped 
or even slowed down, thank God. Our surplus food problem can be solved only 
by use of surplus food; the only sane use of it is as an investment in self-help 
abroad, not a continuous use of it to feed people without giving them the self- 
respecting position of workers earning their keep. * * * Our Congress so far 
has continued an ineffectual dribbling use of our inevitable growing surplus 
food—one of the greatest blessings a providence ever gave a free people to promote 
its freedom.” 

This judgment of a foremost agricultural specialist and authority who has 
devoted a generation to his work points up a problem which our Congress and 
our administration have not been willing to face. With the American family- 
size farm and the present freedom of American agriculture, with nearly 5 million 
individual farmowners, it isn’t possible to stop production by cutting farm prices. 
When prices are cut every farmer must find ways to produce more in order to 
hold his farm and keep afloat. Our agricultural production could be an unmiti- 
gating blessing. The day will come when we will treat it as such. I hope we 
don’t have to wait until we are faced with agricultural shortages here in the 
United States to learn that lesson. 
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PROVISIONS OF S. 1711 


As this committee knows, 8S. 1711 would provide 

(a) an extension of the Public Law 480 program for another 5 years at 
a rate of $2 billion per year as compared to $1.5 billion a year under the 
present Public Law 480; 

(>) continuation of authority to provide emergency assistance through 
grants of surplus agricultural commodities over a period of 5 years ata 
rate not exceeding $250 million per year to aid friendly people in meeting 
famine or other emergency relief requirements, and grants of commodities 
to friendly nations to carry out programs of relief of chronic hunger and 
malnutrition ; 

(c) extension of the present authority to make payment for commodities 
not produced in the United States; to barter foodstuffs and fibers for 
strategic or other materials; continuation of the school lunch programs and 
other charitable programs at home; and further grants to nonprofit volun- 
tary agencies for use in assistance of needy persons outside the United 
States. 

We are happy to support (d) the provision which would create a 10-year pro- 
gram of supply contracts for U.S. agricultural commodities, with interest not to 
exceed 214 percent per year, and with payment in dollars, services, or strategie 
or other materials. This long-range program would allow payment for the 
materials to be made over a period up to 40 years after the commodities have 
been delivered. 

The bill (e) provides grants of surplus agricultural commodities over a 
period of 5 years to help food-deficit countries under agreements to build up 
and maintain minimum food reserves. 

(f) The United States could negotiate agreements with friendly countries to 
establish binational nonprofit foundations to foster and promote research, edu- 
sation, health, and public welfare, and to grant such foundations unexpended 
local currencies which accrue to the United States as repayments for food dis- 
tributed under Public Law 480. 

A new provision (g) would authorize the use of accumulated currencies grow- 
ing out of sales of surplus commodities to extend the social and economic de- 
velopment projects undertaken by: The United Nations Special Fund, the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, World Health Organization, 
International Finance Corporation, and a proposed new International Develop- 
ment Loan Association. Such uses would support the United Nations and 
strengthen international cooperation among the nations of the world. 

S. 1711 would also (hk) permit more effective use of such currencies in pro- 
moting international, educational exchanges, research, educational development, 
health and education, and technical assistance. Interest charges for use of such 
currencies would be limited to a maximum of 214 percent. 

One of the problems in Public Law 480 has been the failure to centralize the 
decisionmaking process. It has been remarkable that such a great deal has 
been achieved to date with the complicated program of administration of our 
oversea food program. The Humphrey bill (i) would provide for the creation 
of a Peace Food Administration in the Executive Office of the President headed 
by a Peace Food Administrator with full power to act. It would also create an 
Interdepartmental Peace Food Policy Committee and a Peace Food Advisory 
Committee consisting of representatives of private U.S. groups and organiza- 
tions. This, we feel, would do much to prevent the fragmentation of the pro- 
gram and could prevent the long delays which have been responsible for some 
of the frustrations which have come in the administration of the program to 
date. 

These are the basic ingredients of the Food for Peace Act and provide the 
basic steps which we feel could bring a substantial major thrust forward in the 
food field. We would like now to discuss some of the factors which we feel can 
highlight the operations of the program. 

There seems to be no fundamental disagreement of the need for the continuing 
use of agricultural surpluses overseas. President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message to the Congress called for the creation of a “food for peace” plan 
and said that he was “setting steps in motion to explore anew with other surplus- 
producing countries all practical means of utilizing the various agricultural sur- 
pluses of each in the interest of reenforcing peace and well-being of friendly 
peoples throughout the world—in short, with ‘Food for Peace.’” The first 
meeting of representatives of those countries was held in Washington in April 
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and May of this year. We hope that some positive results will come from 
these meetings. 


STUDIES MADE IN SUPPORT OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PROGRAM 


The National Planning Association and other institutions have made intensive 
studies which have supported the genera! principles of the program before you. 
During the last few days representatives of NPA and of other organizations 
have testified in support of the “food for peace” program. These include groups 
that wish to move the agricultural surplus in order to provide a more stable 
market as well as those who wish to use the surpluses for humanitarian pur- 
poses. These are not necessarily conflicting aims. 

Dr. John H. Davis, former Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, made an inten- 
sive study of the use of agricultural surpluses for the State Department and 
reported that: “Public Law 480 was approved in general by all persons inter- 
viewed, both American and foreign. It contributes to economic development. 
It is of political value to governments. The difficulties or objections reported 
were not associated with the question to end Public Law 480, but to improve it.” 

Senator John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky pointed out in a debate on the 
floor of the Senate on the international Food for Peace Act that “a food program 
is something the United States can do that no other country can, and when he 
(Senator Humphrey) says that food assists the economic growth of newly 
dependent countries and developing countries, he is correct. The first need of 
all such countries is food, and we have the surplus food.” 


FACTS FOR COMMITTEE’S CONSIDERATION 


There are several points we would like to bring to the attention of the 
committee. 

1. The taxpayers of the United States have already paid for the agricultural 
surplus which is now on hand. The expansion and extension of our food pro- 
gram would be built primarily on the act of taking out of our bins food that has 
already been paid for and using it in the interest of friendly peoples in need 
throughout the world. 

2. The continuing cost of storing our agricultural surplus is so great that it 
has been conservatively estimated that it costs more to store some of these com- 
modities for a year than it does to ship the commodities and distribute them 
overseas. 

3. Foodstuffs which are looked on as a liability here immediately become an 
asset in the recipient country. The food, wherever possible, should be used to 
stimulate activity on the part of the recipient country or the peoples in that 
country. The food can be used to pay salaries of people; costs of local materials 
for roadbuilding, and other construction projects; for technical assistance, edu- 
eational, medical, and other costs. The United States will be paid in currencies 
of the recipient country. 

These currencies may not be immediately useful in the United States, but they 
have an immediate use in the country of their origin. They can and should be 
used there whenever feasible. If there is no immediate use, the day may well 
come when those assets will be of great help to the United States. As these 
countries industrialize, their currencies may become as strong or stronger than 
ours and may provide value in international trade or for use in the United States. 

4. Food distribution on a loan basis, as provided for in the Humphrey bill 
makes the surplus disposal program much more effective. Many countries in 
the world need food but will not or cannot accept grants. They are willing and 
able to receive the foodstuffs as loans and to repay those loans if given an 
adequate amount of time. This tendency to develop self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence should be encouraged wherever possible. 

5. From the point of view of the American farmer, the existence in the United 
States of $10 billion worth of surplus commodities constitutes a continuing 
depressant on the market. The removal of those stocks of foodstuffs provides a 
more stable and more reasonable market for the commodities our farmers are 
producing. This in itself would be of value, but I feel I must say, as a repre- 
sentative of an organization which includes millions of American farmers, that 
this is not the sole reason for the support American farmers have given to the 
“food for peace” program. There is a genuine determination on the part of 
the American farmer that the lifegiving foodstuffs he produces should not be 
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destroyed, but should help the elimination of hunger wherever hunger can be 
overcome. 

6. The use of nonprofit voluntary agencies for the distribution of foodstuffs 
overseas is more efficient and more effective than Government distribution and 
should be encouraged wherever possible. 


WORK OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


The voluntary agencies make possible a people-to-people approach in the 
distribution of foodstuffs. The voluntary agency is able to make use of assist- 
ance by the governments and the peoples overseas who want to help themselves. 
U.S. personnel working for American voluntary agencies overseas can help 
supervise the distribution of commodities all the way to the point of consump- 
tion as does CARE, for example. This gives a control over the use of the com- 
modities which might be distasteful to the recipient government if the super- 
vision came from a Government agency or Government personnel. 

The use of a voluntary agency also stretches the dollar of the American tax- 
payer. The drive, the efficiency, the self-sacrifice, and the devotion of the people 
in a private agency can often multiply the effectiveness of the program Overseas. 

When we testified in April 1954, urging the adoption of the proposed Agri- 
cultural Development and Assistance Act, we made these same fundamental 
points: 

“CARE has found that the governments of countries which need these food- 
stuffs are willing and anxious to help foot the bill, often for ocean freight as 
well as internal delivery costs, because this eliminates any possible stigma of 
charity, gives the recipients a feeling they are partners in a humanitarian 
undertaking rather than objects of charity, and contributes to that independ- 
ence of spirit which we are seeking to strengthen throughout the free world.” 

We went on to point out, 5 years ago, that these foodstuffs can create an 
eventual new market for American agricultural products, and that by the use 
of U.S. voluntary agencies, American foodstuffs are used in such away that they 
do not interfere either with American markets or markets of agriculture in the 
local country or in neighboring countries who have traditionally supplied their 
need. 

These are truer today than they were 5 years ago. A recent report of the 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the ICA pointed out that the 
voluntary agencies have used more than 2 million short tons of foodstuffs with 
a total value of $670 million. The Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere, 
better known as CARE, handled 895 million pounds of these foodstuffs. This 
included milk powder, butter, butter oil, cheese, egg powder, cottonseed oil, rice, 
beans, cornmeal, and flour. This current year only five of these commodities are 
in surplus. Five have disappeared from the surplus lists. Next year only three 
commodities—milk powder, cornmeal, and flour—will be available in quantity. 


WORK OF CARE 


CARE has served 36 countries with agricultural commodities and has an en- 
viable reputation for efficiency and effectiveness in deliveries and for complete 
supervision which makes it practically impossible for any foodstuffs to get into 
the black market or be misused in any other way. We would like to submit a 
table of the commodities used and the countries served for the record. 

While we support wholeheartedly the work of all of the voluntary agencies in 
this field, we are particularly pleased to support the work of CARE. Not only is 
it a cooperative, but also we have seen its operation over the years at firsthand 
and know intimately the effectiveness of the program. The Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A. is a member-owner of CARE. Murray Lincoln, president of the 
league, served as president of CARE for 12 years and is now chairman of the 
board. I was chairman of the committee that organized CARE in 1945 and now 
serve as a vice president. 

We would like to see the voluntary agencies, including CARB, given the right 
to use local funds generated under Public Law 480 sales of surplus commodities 
to pay the cost of local delivery plus technical assistance and other self-help 
activities in the countries they serve. The general programs of American volun- 
tary agencies could be expanded substantially under such a program.. 

We feel that loans made from local currencies in the countries receiving the 
foodstuffs should be made to nonprofit organizations for education, health, and 
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ether activities, and also to nonprofit cooperatives which stimulate the demo- 
eratic self-help programs of the farmers and others in the less-developed coun- 
tries. 

To increase the effectiveness of the voluntary agencies, the Peace Food Admin- 
istrator should be authorized to make commitments to voluntary agencies for 
supplies of foodstuffs over the course of several years so that the program of the 
organizations can be planned and carried out with a maximum effectiveness. 

We also feel that certain commodities should be earmarked for use overseas 
even when there is a chance that some of the commodities may go off the 
surplus list. For example, rice can be used with great effectivenness overseas, 
but at the present time must be held off the list of commodities available for use 
overseas because of a possible use of rice for feeding programs in U.S. welfare 
programs. Other surplus commodities might be better used here with the rice 
reserved for overseas distribution. 


FLEXIBLE POLICY NEEDED 


If we are faced with a continuing surplus situation, and we believe that we 
are, then the Federal Government should reverse its present policy on cutting 
back and phasing out the food distribution overseas. It should use a flexible 
policy which would make it possible for a voluntary agency, such as CARE, to 
increase its distribution in countries of greatest need and to phase out of those 
countries in terms of all of the factors involved in overseas programs. Today 
there is an arbitrary and inflexible formula for phasing out which forces a 
cutback of programs in each country on the same basis at the same time. 

In conclusion, we would like to refer again to the proposed campaign of the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization. The “freedom from hun- 
ger” campaign and the World Food Conference in 1963 can achieve its maximum 
effectiveness only if we act now. As B. R. Sen, Director General of the FAO, 
declared recently, “We must awake the world to the new dimension that the 
age-old problem of hunger is acquiring, owing to the phenomenal growth of pop- 
ulation, the disappointingly slow progress mankind has been making in dealing 
with it, and the great opportunities that lie ahead, if we will move vigorously and 
boldly to make the possibilities become realities.” 

Food is our greatest tool for world peace and prosperity. Let us treat it as an 
asset not as a liability. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Anthony Rudis of the Illinois Manufac- 
turing Association. Mr. Rudis, will you come around, sir? 

Mr. Rupis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SparKMAN. We are glad to have you with us. Do you 
have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Rupts. I have a short prepared statement of the Foreign Trade 
Committee of the Illinois Manufacturers Association regarding the 
Cooley amendment, and I am a member of that committee. 

Senator SparKMAN. Please be seated and proceed with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Rupts. Yes, thank you. 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY RUDIS, FOREIGN TRADE COMMITTEE, 
ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rupts. Before starting this prepared statement on the Cooley 
amendment, after listening to some of the testimony I would want to 
say that we heartily endorse the food for peace bill for a number of 
reasons, and personally because some of the points as brought out are 
very significant, namely, my own experience. 

I know what it is to be hungry, because I was orphaned when I was 
9, and I heartily agree with that statement earlier mentioned by one 
of the other witnesses that America must first be properly served. 
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RESPECT OF OTHER COUNTRIES FOR AMERICA 


I also would like to state that in the past 10 years I have traveled 
quite extensively overseas in various countries ‘and I have observed 
that many of these countries do not have the abundant fertile fields 
that America has, and sometimes when we read and hear of statements 
that these programs are giveaways, [ don’t think they really are. They 
are programs devised to help those people who cannot help them- 
selves, and we know that if you don’t have a field that will raise a 
crop, you don’t have the wherewithal to feed yourself, and if we have 
to try to find ways to divest ourselves of this abundance, there are 
other people throughout the world praying someone should provide a 
meal for them. 

I think that America will further gain the respect of the world as 
always being the champion of the underpr ivileged. Whenever there 
is an earthquake, a famine, it is America that first extends the helping 
hand, and this bill will further gain tremendous respect of peoples 
throughout the world. 

I would like to read this short statement with regard to that por- 
tion which is the Cooley amendment. 

It was the privilege of the Illinois Manufacturers Association to 
sponsor that original amendment, and the few points that we feel 
would better serve in this bill. 


STATEMENT OF IMA REGARDING COOLEY AMENDMENT LOANS 


The statement is as follows, by the foreign trade committee of the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association : 

The availability of agricultural surplus funds for loans to Ameri- 
can industry under the C ooley amendment to Public Law ee (83d 
Cong. ), which was sponsored by the IMA, is stimulating U.S. foreign 
investments. An i increasing number of American industries are bor- 
rowing such funds for the establishment of manufacturing subsidi- 

aries abroad. 

In sponsoring the amendment to Public Law 480, the IMA inter- 
national trade committee stated : 

In accordance with our foreign policy, the U.S. Government is pursuing a 
program of encouraging our citizens to invest in friendly countries. One of the 
principal deterrents to such investments is the inability of branches, subsidiaries, 
or affiliates of American companies to borrow local currencies in the respective 
countries for their normal operational needs. There is an ample source of 
available funds in many foreign countries originating from the sale by the U.S. 
Government of surplus agricultural commodities under Public Law 480. 

At the present time the loans of agricultural surplus funds are 
administered by the Export-Import Bank of W ashington, an —- 
tion established by Congress in 1934 to finance and promote U.S 
foreign commerce. The Bank has acquired valuable experience in 
foreign financing and is handling such loans with efficiency. Under 
S.17 11, introduced in the Senate on April 16, 1959, loans under Public 
Law 480 would be transferred to the Dev elopment Loan Fund. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF IMA 


The IMA, therefore, recommends that the Export-Import Bank 
should continue to administer loans to American industry under Pub- 
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lic Law 480; furthermore, it reiterates the recommendations made in 
February 1958, that— 

(1) Public Law 480 be further amended to make it mandatory for 
the purchasing countries to hold at the disposal of private American 
enterprises not less than 25 percent of the foreign currency ; 

(2) the interest rate should not exceed by more than 1 percent the 
rate charged by the U.S. Government to the borrowing nation; and 
that 

(3) interest accrued and loans repaid by borrowers under the 
Cooley amendment to Public Law 480 should be reloaned to U.S. 
industries, their subsidiaries or affiliates abroad in addition to the 
funds originally designated. 

That is the statement of our association, and I will give it to the 
reporter. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Rudis. Senator 
Aiken ¢ 

Senator Arken. No questions. 

Senator SpAaRKMAN. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator HickrentLoorer. No questions. 

Mr. Rupis. Thank you kindly. 

Senator SparkMAN. Thank you very much. 

Sen: ator SrparkMAN. Our next witness is Mr. Glen Leet, program 
director, Save the Children Federation, Norwalk, Conn. 

Mr. Leet, we are glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF GLEN LEET, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, SAVE THE 
CHILDREN FEDERATION, NORWALK, CONN. 


Mr. Leer. I welcome this opportunity to present to you this prob- 
lem, and primarily from the point of view of the type of people who 
are ultimately concerned in the less-developed countries. 


THE PROBLEM IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


I spent a great part of the last 15 years in the underdeveloped 
countries in rural areas in small villages, in Haiti, Ecuador, Greece, 
Lebanon, Korea, Syria, and Iraq, and I have seen the effect there of 
various policies of using commodities and supplies, first in Greece, 
as Director of Welfare for UNRRA. As I went to villages, I saw 
the enormous gains of nutrition of people that resulted from the food- 
stuffs that were made available. I also saw the tragic consequences 
when it was not administered with full understanding of its poten- 
tialities and dangers. 

I have talked with heartbroken Greek farmers who said, “How can 
I sell my wheat when the food is being distributed at one-fourth the 
cost of what it costs to raise it?” It was a tragedy for him. 

I was in the city of Volos at one time when a convoy of trucks 
had gone in the morning to take a load of wheat to Larissa. In the 
afternoon—it was desperately needed in Larissa because there were 
hungry people there. 

In the afternoon I talked with the people in the convoy who had 
come back with a load of wheat, come oe from Larissa and back to 
Volos. It sounds silly, but it Was necessary because the people in 
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Larissa had no purchasing power. If they couldn’t have sold their 
wheat by transporting it to Volos, it would have been ruined until 
next year. 

So there are infinite compliactions involved. 

From this experience of the impact on village people, I found my- 
self advising governments on the social and economic policies that 
are involved in utilization of various commodities for development 
purposes. 

And then later with the United Nations expert and community 
development I worked on some, with the Secretariat, on the formula- 
tion of some basic principles. 


NECESSARY CRITERIA IN ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 


I do have these in a paper and I will try to make it very brief, but 
essentially any program to utilize commodities in ways that will be 
constructive needs to take into consideration certain criteria : 

1. That arrangements could not cause harmful interference with 
normal patterns of international and domestic trade ; 

2. Help should not adversely affect indigenous production ; and 

3. That the commodities will not create continuing dependency on 
the part of the receiving individual or nation but will, on the con- 
trary, help increase produe tivity, self-reliance, and human dignity. 

Now, there are certain essential elements that are involved in any 
program that is to accomplish that. 

Unless the program results in increased consumption in the recip- 
lent country, it must, of necessity, become a substitute either for 
domestic production or for imports. 

Commodities can and should be used in ways to contribute to in- 
creased employment and higher productivity on the part of the recip- 
ients. Let me look at that a little bit from the village point of 
view. 

I have been in a village in Korea, the people had done 20,000 man- 
days of work on building acanal. They were almost done, but they 
had reached the limit of their physical strength. As they pointed out 
to me, without rice in your stomach you just can’t continue the level 
of work that is needed to continue this. 

In this case, a very small amount of aid to enable them to get the 
physical strength they needed to complete it was all that was neces- 
sary to complete a canal which more than doubled the productivity of 
that small, little valley. 

In these various countries, in Ecuador, in Haiti, Greece, Lebanon, 
Korea, I found village people with ideas, with idle time, with a will- 
ingness, a desire to do such things as to build a school, to build a 
canal, to build a road, terrace a mountain, to bring a clean water sup- 
ply. Those are all things that people can do themselves. They need 
some technical aid. 


ENCOURAGE PRODUCTIVITY IN RECIPIENT COUNTRIES 


Now, the Save the Children Federation has come to the conclusion 
and knows that you don’t help a child only by giving him food. You 
help a child most if you create a situation in which it is familiar ; 
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the communities have undertaken an activity which has increased 
the productivity of the community, so that the basic causes of under- 

rivilege have been dealt with and not an alleviation which comes 
from the free distribution of food. 

Now, we have brought out, we have learned and developed tech- 
niques for motivation and encouraging self-help activities of this 
type, but we come up against a basic fact that although people, with 
their enthusiasm for making a better life for their children, work 
2 or 3 or 4 weeks if it is going to take several months for a whole 
village to undertake an activity, there comes the fact that they just 
can’t put too much energy in it unless they have the food. 

So this great resource that the United States has can be the factor 
that can break the back of this vicious circle of poverty, of under- 
nourishment, of underdevelopment, and it can become a supplement 
to the aid, the technical assistance being provided by the United 
States, by nongovernmental voluntary agencies, by the United Na- 
tions specialized agencies, ICA, and others. But there are these 
rarious complications that are involved. 

Let me give an example: 

I was visiting the Government of Iraq on the community develop- 
ment policy at a time Iraq had a great resource from its oil. They 
were putting the money into development of the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley, great projects to protect the water. They can and will pro- 
duce, increase the productivity of that area enormously. But all the 
money they paid in wages, the more they spent out on development, 
the more wages, the more was the purchasing power of the workers. 


CAUTION NECESSARY TO STABILIZE FOOD COST IN RECIPIENT COUNTRIES 


Now, this development program, any great development program, 
is unlikely to increase productivity or consumer goods in the first 2, 
3, or sometimes 5 or 7 years. The consequence of this was inflationary. 
The man in the street, the Arab in the village that I talked with was 
worse off than before, and he felt pretty bitter about it. 

Now, the logical thing at that time would have been to bring sur- 
plus commodities in at such a level so that the cost of food would not 
have gone up, the standard of living of the general public would not 
have deteriorated. I am quite convinced if food had been used for 
peace as a supplement to their development purpose we would not 
have the situation we do now in Iraq where the people found more 
and more was being done for development, and yet their own condi- 
tion of life was getting worse all the time. 

I could give illustrations in a number of other countries. 

Senator Sparkman. Do you have a written statement that you can 
submit for the record ? 

Mr. Leer. Yes; I do have a statement. 

Senator SparKMAN. Please do; then it will be printed in full. 

I wonder if I might at this point ask Senator Aiken if he has any 
questions. 

Senator Arxen. No; I am sorry I have to leave at this point, Mr. 
Leet. 

Senator Sparkman. I think we will have to conclude very shortly. 
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Senator ArkeNn. Mr. Leet has been giving very practical testimony. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator Hickenlooper , do you have any ques- 
tions ¢ 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. No questions. 

Senator Sparkman. Do you have any concluding remarks, Mr. 
Leet ? 

Mr. Leer. I do have remarks I will try to make brief. 


FOOD GIFT NOT A SOLUTION IN ITSELF 


Although there are enormous potentialities for the use of this food 
in ways that will encourage development, the free gift of food itself 
to hungry people is not a solution unless it gets to them in ways that 
increases their own productivity, and their self-respect, it will do more 
damage than good. 

One of the problems is people who study this in America know it but 
the countries who come forward and want food very often they are 
just thinking about “Let’s just get some food.” They have not studied 
the fact this must be related to the total development program of the 
nation, to the currency control in the country, and various other 
factors. 

I think it is important, and I have suggested, that a study of this 
being undertaken and involving the United Nations so that we would 
have a forum for the discussion and study of these problems, which 
would be desirable, and I have deliberated it somewhat in the paper. 

Also, there has been some very valuable experience, I think, from 
nongovernmental organizations in ways in which food can result 
in increased productivity in various communities, and I think fur- 
ther study of that experience and opportunities for further experi- 
mentation with it will be important. 

There are children all over the world who are undernournished, 
who are living under abysmal conditions, who have no hope for the 
future, and the basic elements of this plan, for this program, of this 
bill can make an enormous difference in life. If can make enormous 
differences in the image the people in these countries have of the 
United States and of the American people. 

I think there is enormous potentiality, and I will present this paper 
which points up some of the complications and difficulties. 

Thank you for the opportunity of being heard. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you very much. 

Senator Arxen. Let me make this one point here: The simple gift 
of food or other commodities does not solve the problem; as you 
say it must increase the productivity; it must go beyond that, also. 
It must increase the purchasing power so that the people of the 
country affected are able to use more of their own productivity. 

Mr. Leer. Yes. 

Senator Arken. Many of them feel that the United States can 
take all the surplus production from the rest of the world. We can’t 
do it. They can use it. They need it more than we do. 

So there is not only increased productivity, but the increase in 
purchasing power so that they can use their increased productivity. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Leet’s statement is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY GLEN LEET ON THE ROLE OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES IN 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS ’* 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Many countries have received or may receive substantial quantities of surplus 
commodities from the United States on a grant or concessional basis. The sub- 
stantial quantities of surplus commodities made available to less developed coun- 
tries of the world are of great importance, in view of the general deficit in con- 
sumption which exists in many of those countries. The use of such commodities 
will undoubtedly have an effect on the social and economic plans of recipient 
governments. 

Effectively utilized, such commodities may in some situations break the vicious 
circle of malnutrition, ill health, underemployment, low productivity, low pur- 
chasing power, ete. 

The misuse of these commodities could be very damaging to the recipient 
country. For example, such commodities may become a substitute for local 
production which deprives the primary cultivator of a market, making it impossi- 
ble for him to purchase the produce of urban industry, thus resulting in unem- 
ployment in urban areas and stagnation in rural areas. 

The question of how to utilize commodities so that they will be beneficial 
instead of detrimental to the receiving country is a question of great complexity 
anil warrants careful study by all concerned. 

Because of the importance of this situation it has been considered appropriate 
to indicate certain potentialities and pitfalls, and suggest some principles and 
criteria and propose some practical measures which may contribute to the con- 
structive use of such commodities. 


2. CRITERIA 


Plans for the use of surplus commodities should take into consideration the 
following criteria: 

(1) That the arrangements do not cause harmful interference with normal 
patterns of international and domestic trade ; 

(2) That they do not adversely affect indigenous production; and 

(3) That the commodities will not create continuing dependency on the part 
of the receiving individual or nation but will, on the contrary, help increase 
productivity, self-reliances, and human dignity. 


3. ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 


In order to meet the foregoing three criteria a plan for the use of surplus 
commodities should involve the following two elements: 

(1) The program should result in increased consumption by persons with 
substandard levels of consumption approximately equal in amount to the com- 
modities received ; and 

(2) Commodities should be used in ways which contribute to increased 
employment and higher productivity on the part of the recipients. 


4. POSSIBLE USES OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES WHICH MAY MEET CRITERIA 


The following are certain specific uses of commodities which involve these 
elements and which will in general tend to meet the criteria : 

(1) In situations where under existing programs heavy investment for de- 
velopment purposes with substantial increased wage payments is creating an 
inflationary situation, the importation and sale of commodities can have an 
important effect in reducing or eliminating an inflationary situation which 
might otherwise cause great hardship to segments of the population ; 

(2) As an integral part of a comprehensive project submitted for financing by 
the World Bank or other external source, provision might be made for use of 
commodities in quantities adequate to offset any inflationary tendencies result- 
ing from the project; 

(3) In connection with development programs which are revised or specifi- 
cally planned so as to create more employment and purchasing power amongst 
persons whose consumption is substandard ; 





1 Background paper prepared for discussion on Feb. 24, 1959, at the Economic Develop- 
ment Institute organized by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
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(4) In situations where the commodities are used to create adequate but not 
excessive national reserves as protection against crop failures, famine and 
disaster ; 

(5) In connection with social welfare programs involving social investment, 
self-help or mutual aid; 

(6) In connection with community development programs; 

(7) To finance community development service programs. 


5. USE TO PREVENT INFLATION BESULTING FROM EXISTING DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


There are a number of governments which are now engaged in ambitious pro- 
grams for economic development which will result in higher levels of employ- 
ment and in increased purchasing power on the part of the workers, but will not 
produce consumer goods during the early stages. For example a great dam may 
not result in greater food production for several years. In the absence of any 
additional supplies of consumer goods, the result of such a development is to 
create an inflationary situation characterized by higher prices which tends to 
contract the consumption of consumer goods on the part of the general popu- 
lation. 

Careful studies have indicated that this “belt tightening” process by inflation 
is not appropriate in countries where the masses of the people already exist on 
an inadequate standard of living. Experience indicates that such a process, in 
addition to the unfortunate social consequence, will frequently result in politi- 
cal and economic consequences which make impossible the continuation of 
otherwise sound long range programs for economic development. In such situ- 
ations surplus commodities judiciously utilized can forestall the adverse social 
consequences to the general population which so commonly characterize inten- 
Sive investment in national development programs. To the degree that they 
accomplish this, they will permit the Government to move ahead on long-range 
investment programs at a rate that would otherwise not have been feasible. 
Under such circumstances, if the commodities are meeting an increased effec- 
tive demand for consumer goods they should not adversely affect indigenous 
production or international trade. If they are purchased by individuals with 
increased purchasing power as a result of their increased or more productive 
employment, they should have no damaging effect on the independence and self- 
respect of the recipients. If they advance the overall development program of 
the Government they should not have the effect of creating a situation of con- 
tinued dependence for the Government. 

When commodities are used for this purpose, however, it is important that 
releases should be on a basis which will implement a clearly established Govern- 
ment policy with respect to the use of such commodities. The release, which 
would generally be through commercial channels, should be at such times and 
places as will either (1) meet the increased demand resulting from higher levels 
of employment by development project workers or (2) replace the increased 
consumption of such workers. The policy should be executed with a vigilant 
regard for the well-being of the consumer and of the producer, and the policy 
should not have the effect, in any localities, of depriving the indigenous pro- 
ducer of normal markets or of reducing prices below a level which affords him 
a reasonable return for his efforts. 


6. USES IN CONNECTION WITH LOANS FROM WORLD BANK AND OTHER EXTERNAL 
SOURCES 


The soundness of an application for foreign capital may sometimes be en- 
hanced if, as a part of the investment in the entire project, commodities are to 
be used to a degree which will meet the added consumption requirements re- 
sulting from the enterprise. 

For example, in food importing countries -the financing of a great multi- 
purpose river development project involving flood control, irrigation and the 
production of hydroelectric power may require foreign exchange not only for the 
machinery and equipment which must be secured abroad but also for increased 
food imports to offset the inflationary impact of the increased local currency 
in circulation. 

The receipt on grant or concessional terms of surplus commodities will enable 
underdeveloped countries to cover the indirect foreign exchange, requirements 
of the development projects, arising from the increased consumption demands, 
to some extent. In this way the debt repaying capacity of countries for ordi- 
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nary foreign loans is increased and whatever is obtained through such loans 
can be concentrated on capital goods directly required for development projects. 
In the case of loans made by the World Bank the external loan is generally lim- 
ited to the direct foreign exchange requirements and in such situations the 
use of commodities is of special importance. 


7. USE IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS SPECIFICALLY PLANNED SO AS TO 
CREATE HIGHER LEVELS OF EMPLOYMENT, PURCHASING POWER, AND CONSUMP- 
TION 


The possible availability of surplus commodities may open up new oppor- 
tunities by permitting the wider use of labor-intensive capital-saving methods 
which will greatly extend the usefulness of such capital as is available for 
development purposes. At first glance it might appear a retrogressive step to 
hire a hundred teams of oxen instead of buying a tractor to move a given 
quantity of earth. However, if the teams and their owners are employed when 
they would otherwise be idle, and if their increased purchasing power creates 
a domestic market for local products and imported surpluses and if the for- 
eign exchange which would have been required for the tractor can be used for 
equipment such as pumps, which could not be produced locally, the use of the 
oxen may represent a more efficient method of utilizing available resources 
for economic development. 

Many projects involving large scale employment of labor which otherwise 
would be impractical may become economically viable if commodities can be 
used in part to pay workers. 

In Libya extensive public works such as the building of roads, terracing of 
mountains, sand dune fixation and afforestation have been accomplished under 
programs which used surplus wheat to supplement wages. The works were 
supervised and directed by national ministries who provided the technical 
direction and materials required, often with the aid of FAO and U.S. experts. 
Surplus wheat made available for drought relief made possible the employment 
of more persons than would otherwise have been possible. Workers re- 
ceived the equivalent of 5 cents a day in cash and 30 cents worth of wheat. 

As droughts occur 2 out of every 3 years in Libya, the need for aid of this 
type is fairly predictable. Because of the development work accomplished, 
the situation of continuing dependency is lessened. However, some years of 
continued supply of commodities for development, in addition to the presently 
scheduled development, might be needed before the existing situation of con- 
tinuing dependency is liquidated. 

The use of commodities in payment of public works organized by national 
ministries should not be confused with “community development service”, dis- 
cussed later, where the government does not hire people to work on government 
programs but instead encourages villagers to work on the village’s own projects. 


8. USES TO CREATE RESERVES 


In situations where the commodities are used to create adequate but not ex- 
cessive national reserves as protection against crop failures, famine, and dis- 
asters, it is considered that they will constructively meet the criteria previ- 
ously expressed provided that their future release is for programs which meet 
the criteria. 


9. USE IN WELFARE PROGRAMS INVOLVING SOCIAL INVESTMENT, SELF-HELP OR 
MUTUAL AID 


The most common use made of surplus commodities received on a grant or 
concessional basis is for relief or welfare purposes. A number of countries 
have from time to time made supplies available for such purposes. The U.S. 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 authorized the Pres- 
ident to furnish emergency assistance for the relief of famine or other urgent 
relief needs up to the value of $300 million. Under this provision commodities 
have been made available to over 50 countries and areas for welfare purposes. 
The greater part has been made available through direct negotiations between 
governments, but substantial quantities have been made available through vol- 
untary organizations. 

The quantities made available through voluntary organizations may in some 
countries afford a useful means for demonstration of appropriate methods on 
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a basis that would not be complicated by the large scale operations more com- 
monly involved in arrangements between governments. 

The uses of commodities for welfare purposes include feeding programs for 
children in schools, clinics, institutions, day nurseries and for other vulnerable 
groups such as pregnant and nursing mothers. Such surpluses are also used 
to supplement food of welfare institutions, as relief to needy persons and as 
relief in time of famine or disaster. 

Generally, the use of commodities for welfare purposes does not involve any 
interference with normal trade or have an adverse effect upon indigenous pro- 
duction. Use of commodities for such purposes meets the first essential ele- 
ment in that they generally result in increased consumption. 

Commonly, the manner in which commodities are used for welfare purposes 
is such that it does not meet the third criteria in that they are not utilized to 
the degree possible to create higher levels of employment and productivity. 
The indicated action is not, of course, to discourage the use of commodities for 
welfare purposes but rather to encourage the use in ways which accomplish 
social objectives but at the same time contribute to higher levels of employment 
and productivity (use in welfare programs involving social investment, self: 
help or mutual aid are of this character). 

Of course most welfare programs involve a long-term social investment, but 
in many of the less developed countries it will be appropriate to give em- 
phasis to the social programs which represent social investments bringing 
forth a relatively early return. Distribution of wheat to villagers in time of 
famine may meet a social problem but employment of the same people on de- 
velopment projects may accomplish the social objectives and in addition bring 
an early economic return. This is illustrated by the public works program 
in Libya where the fact that the recipients worked on development projects 
does not appear to have diminished the social accomplishments of the program. 
Ten percent of the commodity supply was utilized to meet needs of those who 
could not be aided through the work program. There were certain inefficiencies 
in work involved in the fact that, the projects undertaken were nationally 
initiated and consequently the positive factors which result from local initiation 
were to some degree lacking. 

All too often a condition of famine is a consequence of inadequate measures 
for dealing at an early stage with the problem of crop failure. Generally a crop 
failure results in widespread unemployment in the rural areas. It is considered 
that free distributions made on an emergency relief basis, while sometimes 
necessary, may commonly be avoided if prompt action can be taken to create or 
maintain high levels of employment and consequent sustained purchasing 
power as a result of intensified rural development programs. Delays previously 
considered unavoidable in the organization of such programs are no longer 
necessary in view of the substantial progress so many of the developing coun- 
tries are making with national programs for community development and in 
view of the demonstrated speed with which employment and a desired level 
of purchasing power can be created in widespread underdeveloped areas in a 
relatively short time through community development employment programs. 

The use of such methods for drought relief may be a means of preventing 
continuing problems of social welfare. In some countries, for example in Brazil, 
certain areas are being depopulated as a result of drought. As a consequence 
food production in subsequent years will be decreased and urban populations 
increased at a rate which creates acute social and economic problems. In 
such situations the use of commodities to finance locally executed development 
projects could represent a constructive use of such commodities. Such projects 
could include both nationally initiated public works and community develop- 
ment projects. Measures designed to decrease the severity of future droughts, 
such as terracing, contouring, afforestation, fencing, dune fixation, planting 
of cover crops and the construction of dams, reservoirs, and tanks and the dig- 
ging and drilling of wells are of the labor intensive type for which commodities 
could constitute the major source of financing. 

There has been a tendency to make free distribution to needy individuals on 
a basis which does not make constructive use of the indigenous social institutions 
of which these individuals are an integral part. In some of the less developed 
countries, society is still characterized by the existence of the extended family 
or clan, tribal or community relationships involving a high degree of mutual 
responsibility within these social groups. To the degree that externally provided 
relief becomes a substitute for the traditional family or group obligation, it may 
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fail to make a potential contribution to important social relationships, and may 
contribute to social disintegration. To the degree that employable members of 
the social group are able to secure commodities as a result of higher levels of 
employment, the social needs of the group are met no less adequately and on a 
basis which maintains or strengthens social and cultural institutions of some 
importance. 

10. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Many of the underdeveloped countries have organized or are planning com- 
munity development programs. 

A community development program is designed to create conditions of social 
and economic progress by methods which involve a primary emphasis on re- 
sponsibility and action at the local level. Community development involves 
three major elements: 

(a) Measures to secure the participation, on a self-help basis, of the people 
whom the program is designed to benefit ; 

(b) Measures to bring to the people of the community the benefits of modern 
scientific knowledge in a form they can use to meet their own needs; 

(c) Use of democratic methods designed to insure that progress is directed 
toward goals valued by the community and is of a character which contributes to 
the preservation of self-respect and the advancement of human dignity and 
freedom. ’ 

The greater proportion of the people of the world whose consumption is sub- 
standard are people living in underdeveloped environments and engaged in sub- 
sistence agriculture characterized by use of primitive techniques and by low 
productivity. Community development programs are almost the only programs 
which reach many of these people. 

Community development programs provide an instrument for utilizing com- 
modities to encourage development. 

Such programs provide— 

(1) The administrative organization for planning national policy. 

(2) The mechanism for implementing policy through all appropriate min- 
istries and agencies. 

(3) The means for the coordination at national, provincial, and local 
levels. 

(4) The instrumentality for providing technical assistance needed to exe- 
cute local development plans. 

(5) Personnel with technical qualifications and village-level workers 
trained in methods of working with people at the village level. 

(6) Institutions and other resources for training village-level workers 
and local leaders. 

(7) Situations in which village people are learning to plan together to 
meet their felt needs and have developed some confidence as a result of suc- 
cesses with locally initiated projects. 

(8) Procedures established for the encouragement and approval of lo- 
cally initiated projects. 

(9) Experience in adapting technology to the needs of village people. 

(10) Better understanding by government officials and technicians of 
methods of working with village people. 

The methods by which community development programs may utilize surplus 
commodities to encourage development fall into two broad categories. In the 
first are measures which increase the productivity of underconsuming members 
of the population without creating any immediate increased monetary purchas- 
ing power. In the second category are measures which increase the productivity 
of the participants and also increase their monetary purchasing power. 

The typical community development program was organized to execute meas- 
ures in the first category. Programs to introduce better methods of cultiva- 
tion, improved health practices, better use of existing resources—in fact, most 
of the measures designed to bring to the people of the community the benefits of 
modern scientific knowledge in a form which they can use to meet their own 
needs are measures to increase productivity without creating any immediate 
monetary purchasing power. 

The expenses involved in the first category include items such as the cost of 
technical personnel, of village-level workers, training village-level workers and 
local leaders, building and equipping training centers, demonstration equip- 
ment, audio-visual aids and other training aids used for communicating im- 
proved methods to village people. The use of currency derived from the sale 
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of commodities to finance such programs will generally be justified in view of 
the long-term importance of increasing the productivity of underconsuming ele- 
ments of the population. In the long run, such expenditures will meet the cri- 
teria although their effect in increasing consumption is less direct and less im- 
mediate than in the case of measures coming within the second category. 

rhree illustrations are suggested of measures in the second category which 
both increase the productivity of underconsuming participants and also increase 
their monetary purchasing power. Such measures are facilitated by the mecha- 
nism of community development programs but go beyond the usual scope of such 
programs and may apply in areas where comprehensive community development 
programs have not yet been established. 

The first method is through regular employment at normal wages on local 
development programs. In view of the fact that the most common characteris- 
tics of the underconsuming elements of the population are their low productivity 
and a high level of unemployment or underemployment, such employment, which 
can be on labor intensive projects, may constitute one of the most fruitful ways 
of simultaneously increasing the purchasing power and productivity of such 
underconsuming people. 

It is true that community development programs have generally sought to 
increase production by self-help methods and that most of the labor is done on 
a volunteer basis, with no payments to the participants, and consequently such 
programs have created very little immediate monetary increase in the purchas- 
ing power of the participants. However, in so doing, community development 
programs have been making a virtue out of necessity. Supplies and currency 
derived from commodities offer a possibility for widening the scope and accel- 
erating the rate of community development programs by permitting payment to 
workers on local projects. While paid work should not become a substitute for 
self-help, and currency or commodities should not become a substitute for the 
skill of the village-level worker in stimulating local initiative, they can become 
a resource which will enable the community to broaden the scope and effectiveness 
of its efforts. 

There are frequently situations where work done on a self-help basis needs 
to be supplemented by work done on a basis of regular employment. Self-help 
methods are appropriate only in situations where the participants will benefit 
and know they will benefit from their efforts in a fairly substantial way. But 
comprehensive development programs generally involve activities which can- 
not be carried out by self-help alone. For example, villagers may gladly deepen 
the reservoir that serves their own village, but the afforestation of the more 
remote mountains needed to protect the reservoirs in the area may have to be 
undertaken by paid workers. 

Often, if villagers can be paid for doing the part of the project which is a 
proper concern of the Government, they will have the strength and energy needed 
to do the portion which benefits their community on a self-help basis. For ex- 
ample, if villagers are paid for working on a national road, they will be better 
able to build their village road on a salf-help basis. 

A second means of providing purchasing power for underconsuming elements 
of the population is through the use of currency derived from the sale of 
commodities to purchase products manufactured by the people who are under- 
fed or underemployed. Generally the lack of a cash market has been the major 
deterrent to the development of home and village industries. Pottery making, 
weaving, shoemaking, etc., could in many cases provide greatly increased em- 
ployment and income. Various technological improvements which improve the 
efficiency of such operations but which do not destroy the basic decentralized 
character of such production can establish many of these activities on an 
economically viable basis, if commodities can be used to absorb the increased 
purchasing power and if currency derived from commodities can provide capital, 
making possible more efficient marketing. 

A policy for local purchase of material involves the same basic principle in a 
different form. The purchase of bricks and tiles produced by local industry, the 
purchase of locally quarried stone and locally processed materials will all help 
in increasing the purchasing power of such people. Much of the purchasing by 
national or provincial governments for both civil and military needs can also 
be decentralized for this purpose. In some countries military. purchasing of 
knitted helments, socks, and woolen undervests have been handled in a way 
which stimulated home and village industries. Under normal conditions such 
decentralized procurement may be impractical if costs are higher, and if excess 
purchasing power could be created in rural areas. However, the proper use of 
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such commodities may create a situation where programs of this type will be- 
come economically viable. A third method, which is merely a variation of the 
same principle, involves the stepped-up hiring of locally available animals and 
equipment in connection with nationally executed development programs. The 
availability of commodities may make it practical and also more efficient for the 
Government to enlarge the practice of hiring from the peasants, their donkeys, 
oxen, horses, and carts, during periods when these are seasonally unemployed, 
instead of spending foreign exchange for machinery for this purpose. 

From the experience of various countries with community development pro- 
grams certain lessons have been learned which should prove helpful in the 
use of commodities to stimulate development. Certain problems which in the 
past have seemed to be insurmountable obstacles have been found to be manage- 
able in the light of community development experience. The following four 
points are illustrative: 

1. The traditional resistance of the peasant to change, and particularly his 
reluctance to follow suggestions made by officials, has commonly been con- 
sidered a major obstacle to the execution of local works requiring the coopera- 
tion of villagers. Community development experience indicates that the key to 
this problem lies not in securing cooperation of villagers, but in cooperating with 
the villagers in encouraging them to carry out the programs which meet their 
own felt needs. 

2. It has generally been considered that nonwage costs of public works must 
involve total national public outlay greatly in excess of the wage payments. 
The experience with community development programs. indicates that govern- 
ments need not rely only on their own resources for covering these costs for pro- 
grams meeting felt needs of communities. If they are undertaken on a self- 
help basis the persons who benefit can be expected to cover a major proportion 
of the costs. 

3. It is commonly believed that mass employment will necessitate heavy expend- 
itures for supervision and administration. Under programs where villagers are 
working for the benefit of their own community, external supervision require- 
ments can be at a minimum. Relationships under which the external aid is 
related to group performance may also be an effective substitute for detailed 
supervision. If, for example, a community wishes to build a “village to mar- 
ket” road and the village council is offered a ton of wheat for each kilometer of 
road constructed, there may be no need to supervise the workers if the pro- 
cedure permits verification of the fact that work is satisfactorily progressing at 
the time each installment of the wheat is released to the communiy. 

4. It is commonly believed that the encouragement of locally initiated programs 
is a slower process than the widespread execution of nationally planned and 
directed programs. Experience with community development programs indi- 
eate that the reverse is often true and that once a program is understood 
by villagers they may be ahead of, rather than lagging behind, the Government. 
The potential rapidity of expansion is a special characteristic of “community 
development service” programs. In earlier publications’ I used the term “Com- 
munity development employment” for such programs but I now consider “com- 
munity development service” to be a more suitable term. 

In some countries community development service programs may offer a means 
of utilizing substantial quantities of commodities to stimulate development. 
A community development service program is a type of community develop- 
ment program which gives special attention to stimulating underemployed peo- 
ple, to utilize their idle time on community development measures of their own 
choosing. 

Under such programs as developed with technical assistance which I provided 
as an expert of the United Nations in Greece and Korea, the Government paid 
a small bonus to persons who contributed their work on such community initi- 
ated activities. The standard contract form used by Korean villages in initiat- 
ing projects stated, “Nothing is requested except the bonus payments. It is un- 
derstood that these payments are not a wage but a bonus, given in appreciation 
of the initiative and service of those who willingly give their time for the benefit 
of their community.” 

Under such a program the government assumes very little responsibility for 
initiating, organizing, or directing the work or for providing tools, materials, 





1“They Did Not Wait for a Tractor,” Reader’s Digest, June 1951; “Greece Finds One 
Key to Development,’’ United Nations Bulletin, Mar. 1, 1951. 
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or equipment. In Greece and Korea virtually the entire appropriation went 
directly into bonus payments. As the program was administered by existing 
officials as a part of their normal responsibilities and no new officials were 
employed, it was not necessary to use any of the CDE funds for administrative 
expense. The tools and equipment were provided by the people themselves, 
To a high degree such bonus payments reach the people whose consumption is 
substandard, and at the periods when, being unemployed, their purchasing power 
is at the lowest level. 

Community development is a means by which a government can help local 
communities to undertake those activities that the community itself desires, but 
as the national participation is so limited, it does not afford a practical method 
of inducing communities to undertake activities desired by the national govern- 
ment and in which the local population has no interest. 

Community development projects appear to have a particular appeal to people 
who are deeply resistant to change and who are traditionally suspicious of pro- 
posals of external origin. 

As workers on community development service projects are working on pro- 
grams for the benefit of their own community, their compensation is mainly in 
benefits derived from the completed work. The bonus serves two purposes: 
(1) As a psychological encouragement, and (2) as a means of meeting the added 
food requirements caused by greater physical exertion involved. A bonus can 
be in cash or commodities. 

The following is an illustration of a situation in which a commodity could be 
used as a bonus on a basis where increased consumption is assured. In a cer- 
tain village the people would expect to receive 2 kilos of wheat a day, or its 
equivalent in cash, if they worked for the government or for a private indi- 
vidual. If they received 2 kilos of wheat, and the increased consumption capac- 
ity of their family was only 1 kilo a day the remaining kilo would be sold with 
an adverse effect on either domestic production or foreign trade. The same 
villagers would be better off and would prefer a daily bonus equivalent to 1 kilo 
of wheat under a community development employment program as they would 
be working for the benefit of themselves and their own community and not for 
the benefit of the government or some private individuals. On such a basis no 
local surplus is created and the criteria are met. 

As unemployed and underemployed manpower is commonly the most abundant 
resource of the segment of the population which has the greatest capacity for 
increased consumption, a community development service program can deliver 
the purchasing power to such persons quickly and in the amounts which will 
produce optimum results in terms of meeting the criteria established. 


11. CAVEATS 


Difficulties may be minimized if the following problems are kept in mind. 

(1) Changes in eating habits are diflicult to accomplish and take time. Dur- 
ing the process some food wastage may be anticipated. Changes which are 
temporary and which involve no nutritional gain should be avoided when pos- 
sible, e.g., for drought relief in Libya, barley to which the people are accustomed 
would have been better than wheat. 

(2) Handling and storage problems should be taken into account, e.g., do not 
attempt distribution of perishable commodities unless reasonable facilities for 
handling and storing are available. 

One question to be considered is whether commodities can be used to finance 
development in a country which already has a surplus of the same type of com- 
modities. Specifically, can a country in which there is already a domestic wheat 
surplus use wheat secured from abroad on a grant or concessional basis to 
finance development on a basis which meets the criteria? 

The answer depends on whether there are hungry people in the country. If 
the entire population is adequately nourished, probably wheat could not be used 
to stimulate development in a way which meets the criteria. If, on the other 
hand,.a substantial segment of the population is seasonally or chronically under- 
nourished and there is therefore a physical capacity for increased consumption, 
it is possible, though admittedly difficult, to use surplus wheat in such a way 
that it will not only finance development but also indirectly further the con- 
sumption of the domestic surplus. This is possible if the commodity furnishes 
the capital for projects which substantially increase the income of undercon- 
suming elements of the population. Such possibilities are fairly common in less 
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developed areas where the complete absence of any public investment capital 
has made the elimination of obvious bottlenecks to development impossible. 
The bottleneck may be lack of a road, or a dock, or of a reservoir, or the preva- 
lence of malaria. Privately owned domestic surpluses are not a resource for 
financing the public capital investment needed to solve these problems, but 
surplus commodities received by the government on a grant basis may furnish 
the public investment capital required for such projects. 

In such situations the commodities may not only meet an economic need but 
also a social need. Frequently, hungry people represent a social problem of 
government. Privately owned domestic surpluses do not represent a public 
resource for providing them with food or employment. Surpluses received by 
the government on a grant basis may at the same time as they furnish the capi- 
tal for public economic investment serve also as a means of meeting the public 
social problem. 

12. LONG-RANGE IMPLICATIONS 


It is important not to understate the difficulties which are involved in at- 
tempting to formulate programs which will channel surpluses to deficit areas 
on a basis which will raise the productivity of the underconsuming elements 
of the world’s population. It is not expected that satisfactory programs will 
be quickly or easily developed. It is probable that the solutions will involve a 
variety of programs with respect to which surpluses are merely one of many 
elements. 

The accelerating rates of production in countries with concentrations of 
technology and capital makes it probable that surpluses in one farm or another 
will exist for many years to come and that the number of surplus producing 
countries will increase. The concern is not focussed therefore exclusively on 
the current world problem. 

If programs are ultimately developed by which surpluses can serve to stimu- 
late development, this will be in the interests of both the developed and less- 
developed countries and will materially diminish a basic cause of tension be- 
tween nations. 

13. LOCAL CURRENCIES 


In many of the underdeveoped countries of the world there are substantial 
funds in local currencies which have been derived from the sale of surplus com- 
modities. These funds can constitute a possible resource for the financing of 
community development programs. 


Section II 


THe ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE USE or SURPLUS 
COMMODITIES FOR EcoNOMIC AND SociAL DEVELOPMENT 


In the paper presented at a meeting of the Economic Development Institute 
of the World Bank, I discussed the role of surplus commodities in development 
programs, setting forth some of the problems involved in their effective use, es- 
tablishing certain criteria and essential elements of constructive plans and some 
of the specific ways in which commodities can be used for development. 

There has been considerable interest in this paper and various discussions 
have revealed that there is a substantial area of agreement among technically 
well informed people regarding the substance of this paper. The major problem 
that has been revealed is, however, that there is a great need in the less devel- 
oped country for a fuller understanding of the problems and difficulties involved 
and of the practical ways in which commodities can be used effectively for de- 
velopment. All too often, the plans submitted are plans related only to the use 
of commodities and are foredoomed to failure because they have not been inte- 
grated with the international development program. 

One of the greatest problems is that of education; education of the officials 
of the developing countries so that they will be coming forward with programs 
of the type which can be constructively accepted by the nations with surplus 
commodities to contribute. 

A sound program must be so interrelated with the Nation’s development pro- 
gram that it is difficult for a country contributing commodities to examine all 
of the implications without giving the appearance of undue interference with 
the internal development programs of a country. 


43583—59——21 
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UNITED NATIONS ROLE 


It is for this reason that the U.N. has a role of great importance with respect 
to the use of commodities in ways which will make a basic contribution to 
using this great resource as a means of overcoming the poverty and stagnation 
which hold many millions of people at a minimum standard of living and some 
marginal level of productivity. 

Through the U.N. there can be accomplished the international discussion of 
the problems, principles, and methods which are involved. There can be multi- 
lateral discussions and hearings in which all nations will have an opportunity 
to study and discuss the plans brought forward by individual countries. The 
outcome to a contributing country is that they would have assurance that the 
plans to which they contributed were those based on a thoroughgoing study, 
that there would be plans that have survived in an international discussion and 
plans in which any objections from other countries could have already been 
taken into consideration. The U.N. is in a unique position to exercise a role 
of value both to the surplus-producing countries and to those which can utilize 
such surpluses in their development programs. It can— 

(a) Provide a forum for the formulation of internationally accepted and 
generally applicable policies ; 

(b) Provide a center for receiving applications ; 

(c) Refer applications to appropriate U.N. agencies for technical appraisal; 

(d) Hold hearings enabling interested governments to express themselves on 
specific proposals ; 

(e) Transmit to the executing governments internationally approved courses 
of action, with respect both to commodities and to the use of local currencies 
derived therefrom, and with indications of available relevant U.N. technical 
services for economic and social development. 

The provision of such international facilities is a very great service to any 
nation concerned with the constructive use of surplus commodities. Actions 
taken by such a process, by either donor or recipient countries, will be much 
less subject to suspicion and distrust. They would remove much of the criti- 
cism directed against the contributing country when such arrangements are 
made on a bilateral basis. 

The U.N. should not become involved in the complexities of receiving, storing, 
and transporting, or in any way physically handling or paying for the handling 
of such surpluses. Surplus-producing countries already have facilities for this 


which should not be duplicated. 
MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 


The creation of any new agencies is undesirable. The existing facilities 
should be used. Within the U.N. framework the major responsibilities 
should be with those instrumentalities of the U.N. which are primarily con- 
cerned with economic and social development. The major concerns are hunger 
and the need of the underdeveloped areas to eliminate the causes of under- 
privilege through development. 

The major responsibility should not be delegated to FAO because its. chief 
concern is not with economic and social development. The problem will not be 
solved if the central focus is on agricultural commodities. It can be effectively 
solved only if surpluses are considered as but one of the resources to be utilized 
in a comprehensive approach to development. 

The use of commodities for development is sound only as a supplement to gen- 
eral development programs reinforced with adequate technical services. There- 
fore, surpluses cannot be considered as a substitute for member country con- 
tributions to the U.N. Special Fund, the expanded program of technical assist- 
ance or to the specialized agencies. 

It is desirable that local currencies resulting from the sale of such commodities 
should be made available for economic and social development purposes and 
for technical assistance services provided by the U.N., the U.N. Special Fund, 
or the U.N. specialized agencies. Such local currencies should be available to 
the U.N. in addition to and not as a substitue for normal commitments. 

The criteria set forth in the attached paper on “The Role of Surplus Com. 
modities in Development Programs” might be relevant in this whole context. 
An unprecedented opportunity presents itself at this time for utilization of 
U.N. facilities in a way which can greatly magnify the effectiveness of the U.N. 
and the U.N. Special Fund. 
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Senator SparKMAN. This concludes the hearings. 

I will say that the record will be kept open until next Tuesday. If 
anyone wishes to submit a statement or supplement his st: atement, 
he may do so prior to that time. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee adjourned.) 

(The following statements were subsequently submitted to the 
Foreign Relations Committee for inclusion in the record of the 


hearings :) 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The American Council on Education has examined 
with great interest those provisions of 8. 1711, a bill to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States and help to build essential world conditions of peace, by the 
more effective use of U.S. agricultural commodities for the relief of human hunger, 
and for promoting economic and social development in less developed countries, 
now before the Committee on Foreign Relations, which bear upon expanded sup- 
port for international educational programs. It would be appreciated if this 
interest can be reflected in the record of the committee. 

The council is gratified to observe the growing acceptance of higher education 
as an important instrument of U.S. foreign policy. Our colleges and universities, 
despite burgeoning responsibilities at home, have demonstrated increasingly in 
recent years not only interest in but also marked capacity to discharge publie 
policy obligations in the international field. 

The council is in sympathy with the general educational objectives of the 
subject legislation, although there appear to be certain administrative and 
procedural aspects of 8.1711 which require clarification. It seems well to note, 
also, that while constructive educational use of foreign currencies generated by 
the sale of agricultural commodities is in itself laudable, important economic 
and even psychological problems inhere in such use. Nonetheless, insofar as the 
bill is intended to provide an expanded base for long-range international educa- 
tional activities, the council wishes to register support in principle. 

It is believed that basic and comprehensive legislation designed primarily to 
utilize education internationally in the service of peace would find enthusiastic 
acceptance among educators. Such legislation, as a statement of national policy 
by the Congress, if buttressed by appropriate means of implementation, and ade- 
quate and stable financing, might well provide a long-range basis for construc- 
tive understanding and communication between ourselves and other nations. The 
work so well begun under the various exchange of persons programs could then 
be broadened, and the potential of our institutions of learning more and more 
fully realized. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. ADAMS. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FuLsricut, 
Chairman, U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you know, the National Education Association 
has long had a deep interest in international relations, particularly in inter- 
national education. It has supported vigorously the international educational 
programs which our Government has undertaken. 

The abiding good done under the provisions of various Public Laws, such as 
Public Law 355, 76th Congress; Public Law 63, 76th Congress; Public Law 584, 
79th Congress; Public Law 402, 80th Congress; Public Law 327, Slst Congress; 
title II of Public Law 533, 8ist Congress; Public Law 565, 79th Congress; Publie 
Law 861, 81st Congress; Public Law 265, 81st Congress; Public Law 48, 82d Con- 
gress ; Public Law 480, 83d Congress, leads me to come to the support of 8. 1711 
on which your committee has recently conducted hearings. 
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In principle the National Education Association puts its full weight behind 
this bill. Some of the administrative machinery is not clearly defined. Some pro- 
grams, already in operation, particularly those under Public Law 584, Public 
Law 402, and Public Law 480 would need to be coordinated with activities under 
8.1711. 

The responsibilities of the Administration named in 8. 1711 would also need 
definition. The recent appointment of Mr. Robert Thayer as coordinator of inter- 
national education and cultural activities is a case in point. His responsibilities 
would need to be related to those of the Administrator of the Food and Peace 
Act. 

These matters can best be resolved by your committee. The important point 
about S. 1711 is that assistance to education is included, as it should be. There- 
fore, I hope that the committee will look with favor on this measure and report 
it to the Senate with such amendments as seem necessary to improve it. 

I would appreciate it if this letter could be made part of the record of hearings 
on 8.1711. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM G. CARR, 
Beecutive Secretary. 





(Introduced into the record at the request of Senator John Carroll.) 
{Editorial in the Denver Post, June 30, 1959], 
“Foop FOR PEACE” A PROMISING BILL 


Americans are increasingly and gloomily aware of two of our great national 
problems. 

These are the growing hoard of domestic surplus crops stored at the taxpayer's 
expense, and the economic underdevelopment and, sometimes, sheer hunger 
abroad that plays into Moscow’s hands. 

The idea that maybe the crop surplus here could be used to frustrate the 
Communists there seems like a two-plus-two-equals-four proposition. 

But so far that kind of addition hasn’t worked effectively in this world of 
complex government. 

Shortly the Senate will consider a bill entitled “Food for Peace” which gives 
promise of cutting the bureaucratic knot and getting more of our crop surplus 
out where it will help our foreign policy. 

Up until now we have “disposed” of our crop surplus abroad under Public 
Law 480, and a good deal of good work has been done. 

But two major obstacles have been apparent. 

First, we have bent over backwards to avoid disturbing the world grain market 
by our surplus disposal activity, both because farm prices at home might be 
hurt, and because we had crop-exporting allies like Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Denmark, who were very leery of our “dumping” crops abroad. 

Second, the Public Law 480 operation had to be handled by so many depart- 
ments and committees of government that very little inspiration went into the 
effort. 

By the time a project had ‘been sifted and corrected by a score of groups in 
Washington, none of them trained in the complexity of fighting communism or 
the problems of economic development abroad, an ambassador in the field could 
give relatively little effective food support to our allies. 

The “Food for Peace” bill would try to get this program moving by several 
means. 


It would authorize disposal of $2 billion worth of surplus crops in each of the 
next 5 years. 

This is only $500 million more per year than the present law allows. 

But the 5-year authorization would take the program out of a hassle each 
Congress, and would give the plan an assured backlog of available commodities 
with which to operate. 

This program would be pulled together under a single administrator directly 
responsible to the President, and supposedly a person who has been trained in 
the mystic ways of foreign aid programs. 

He would try to give the program a creative push it now lacks. 


The uses to which this surplus food could be put would be expanded. 


Here 
are some examples: 
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It could be sold to foreign countries and the foreign currency received could 
be plowed back into a greater range of approved economic development projects 
than is now allowed. 

It could be given to countries and projects too poor to buy it. 

It could be stockpiled abroad in areas such as India where any thinking person 
can see that the threat of famine might upset economic development plans, 

Such famine reserves would not put the grain into normal trade, but would be 
on hand to meet a crisis that might disrupt all other anti-Communist efforts. 

Very important is the intent of the bill that this surplus food to be sent only to 
countries which have already contracted for their normal food and fiber import 
requirements. 

This would avoid upsetting the regular grain trade, and hence our allies. 

Indeed, the National Planning Association suggests that these exporting allies 
might be brought into the planning of the program and invited to use some of 
their surplus in it, too. 

The fundamental point is that this ‘Food for Peace” bill is a serious effort 
to put new life into a method of using our embarrassing domestic abundance to 
support our foreign policy abroad. 

No one can say that this is a perfect program. It is untried and the problems 
involved are highly complex. 

But careful and systematic foreign disposal is one major way of tackling our 
own farm problem, as well as assuring that our farms will continue to have a 
peaceful world in which to operate. 


Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This statement pertains to S. 1711, the food-for-peace bill 
which is under consideration at this time by your committee. 

My name is Lionel C. Epstein. I am an attorney and a member of the board 
of trustees of the Experiment in International Living, whose headquarters are 
at Putney, Vt. The experiment has conducted exchange programs with many 
countries for the past 27 years. 

, The president and director of the experiment in the United States, Mr. Gordon 
Boyce, is presently traveling in Europe and has requested me to state his views 
and the views of the experiment with regard to the measure under consideration. 

On behalf of Mr. Boyce, the experiment, and myself, I would like to put 
into the record our wholehearted support of the educational provisions of 
8.1711. The concept of utilizing U.S.-owned foreign funds to further programs 
of international educational development is a salutary one. It is a perspicacious 
committee indeed which has in mind the importance of such programs. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LIONEL C. Epstern. 


STATEMENT OF IRIS GABRIEL, FOUNDER, SILENT GUEST FOUNDATION 


I am Iris Gabriel, founder of the Silent Guest Foundation, a philanthropic 
organization which fed thousands of war orphans after the war from 1947 
through 1949. Through the simple technique of asking each American family 
to place an extra plate symbolically at their feast table on Thanksgiving Day for a 
hungry child—or to entertain a silent guest, many thousands of children were 
fed, housed, and clothed after the war all over Europe, including Iron Curtain 
countries. This plan was sponsored by the 48 Governors who included the 
invitation in their Thanksgiving proclamations. 

CARE became beneficiary of all moneys collected the first year. This simple 
idea enabled them for the first time to give CARE packages away in large 
numbers to children’s homes, hospitals, and old folks’ homes. Letters poured 
in from all over Europe, even from behind the Iron Curtain countries, saying, 
in effect, “We don’t know who the person is in America who wishes to remain 
anonymous, that sent-us a silent guest CARE package, but if this is the spirit 
of America, God Bless America.” 

jov. Robert F. Bradford, of Massachusetts (a direct descendant of the first 
Governor of Massachusetts, William Bradford, who issued the first Thanks- 
giving proclamation in 1623), was our Governors’ chairman the first year, and 
Gov. James H. Duff, of Pennsylvania, was chairman the second year. Mr. 
Basil Harris, chairman of the board of the United States Lines, was also chair- 
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man of our board and underwrote the total cost of the campaign, so that every 
penny collected could go to the children. A few of the Governors who so ably 
served on our committee are now in Washington: Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
from California; Senator Frank Carlson, of Kansas; Judge Luther W. Young- 
dahl, from Minnesota; and Senator John A. Pastore, from Rhode Island. Other 
distinguished members of our committee were Ex-President Herbert Hoover, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Mr. Thomas 
J. Watson, Sr., Mr. Eric Johnston, Mr. Spyros P. Skouras, and many others. 

I am honored to be asked to submit to this committee my suggestion per- 
taining to Public Law 480 funds which have accrued in several countries. I 
hope my remarks will contribute toward changing our psychology of giving as 
well as the climiate of opinion of the recipients. 

My experience has grown out of observations during travels in the Middle 
East, Europe, and two Iron Curtain countries—Czechoslovakia and Poland. I 
was in Czechoslovakia during the coup d'etat, and am the last known American 
to have spoken to Jan Masaryk the day before he was killed by the Com- 
munists. In Poland, I was insulted by the top Communist official, who chal- 
lenged me to go back to Georgia, U.S.A., where I was born and wash my own 
dirty linen. This device was used to avoid giving a press conference which 
would have informed the Polish people that an American woman was in their 
midst, who was responsible for helping feed their war orphans. 

This same year, 1948, while a guest of Count Folke Bernadotte in Sweden, 
I heard from him the warning that unless America changed its foreign policy 
with reference to its psychology of giving, that we would end up within 5 years 
one of the most hated, if not the most hated, nation in the world. This was on 
the eve of terminating lend-lease before the Marshall plan began. 

“How would you like it,” he challenged me, “if I gave you a gift every day 
in the year and all you could do was to receive it?’ Before I could answer 
him, he continued, “When Jesus said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ he did not mean that giving should be a one-way street. You must 
learn in America to let the law of reciprocity work, also to help save face for 
those whom you would help, or else one day they will transfer their guilt to you 
and then, woe betide you.” Later in 1951 as I stood on the spot where he was 
assassinated in Jerusalem, I realized he was a prophet and martyr. 

Another prophet of our time, Mr. Arnold Toynbee, the historian, has said 
in effect that we of this era will be remembered 500 years from now for having 
rendered social service to the world at large—of becoming our brother’s 
helper—not keeper. This gives us our clue for survival inasmuch as he did not 
include our vast progress on a scientific and technological level. The road 
signs are clearly written for those who run and read. Civilization is at the 
crossroads where there are no choices left except total peace or total destruc- 
tion, or more simply—love or perish. 

It has been said, “He who bears the honor, must also bear the cross.” And 
this is our position in world leadership today. There is no turning back. 
Two hundred and thirty million children starved to death the world over dur- 
ing this last war, and 25,000 more were stolen from their mothers arms in 
Greece and taken behind the Iron Curtain. We tolerated this. 

Mr. Thomas Watson, Sr., of International Business Machines, said to me 
shortly before his death, “Your plan would put America back on the sound 
footing it had during its great days. When I was a boy, I had a pair of shoes 
for Sunday which were sacred, but today, we don’t know our Monday shoes from 
our Sunday shoes. Then we believed in tithing and each family on the farm 
had an acre of land which was dedicated to the Lord. If America would take 
full moral and economic responsibility for the underprivileged children of this 
world on a health and educational level, that would be the card we in the West 
could play which the Russians could never trump.” 

It pleased me to hear a man of his wisdom approve of my simple plan. 
Many others, including the late Pope Pius, saw within the technique of the 
silent guest at feast days a catalyst which would bind all races, cultures, and 
religions in a common goal—peace. 

I would like to propose to this committee that all funds now residing in 
countries under Public Law 480 be channeled into a program which would 
provide the security of health and education for youth in these countries. 
These youth are their future leaders and this kind of investment in their 
future will bear fruits of friendship and peace for all concerned. 

To insure the perpetuation of these institutions (schools and hospitals built 
with Public Law 480 funds) the technique of the silent guest at favorite feast 
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days in a joint participation on the part of all host governments, as well as the 
rest of the free world would be the only benevolent string, if there are to be 
strings. 

sa, 0 he ‘this plan the exchange scholarship program could be expanded to 
allow for rapid training of doctors, nurses, and teachers amongst the na- 
tionals of host governments, as well as the opportunity afforded for our students 
to do research on the many diseases of this area not familiar to us here. 
Through the silent guest plan, student guests would be encouraged amongst 
our generous American families as a means of meeting the number of youth 
wishing to come here for training. 

This action on the part of our Government would automatically extend Mr. 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation to include all mankind, which I feel 
sure President Eisenhower would endorse. 

In New England today, descendants of the Mayflower still participate in a 
solemn rite which I would hope might become a national rite. I refer to tle 
solemn rite of silently eating a few kernels of parched corn just before the 
Thanksgiving feast begins to remind them of the starving time of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. We need once each year to remind ourselves and the world that 
big, rich America, which now bears the heavy burden of helping so many nations 
far older than we, started from very humble beginnings a little over 300 years 
ago. 

“The overall results of this proposal, if adopted, would accomplish more than 
stockpiling bombs. I would like to remind this distinguished committee that 
four-fifths of the world population cannot read or write, has never slept in a 
bed or worn a pair of shoes, and goes to bed hungry at night, having eaten one 
scant meal per day. Those of us who enjoy the privileges of living on the 
human level comprise a fifth of the world’s masses, and those of us who might 
own automobiles, frigidaires, and television sets are such a small minority 
of the fifth who can read and write; it is obvious that this privileged minority 
must bear the cross as well as the honor. 

It also becomes apparent that the real sickness of the world is not just 
communism, but those who live on a subhuman level are demanding to join 
the human race and live as God meant them to. Through communications 
and transportation these masses have been exposed to the privileged minority 
and they want to come out of their hovels of despair, disease, and ignorance 
and become a whole man. It is our duty and destiny to not fail him in this 
search. Over 300 years ago an English philosopher once said, “If every man 
would but mend a man, the world would all be mended.” The silent guest 
plan for all feast days offers the leaven for mankind—the world man. ; 





WASHINGTON GROvE, Mp., July 17, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I am pleased to respond to your request for in- 
formation concerning a food and nutrition program being sponsored by three 
of the United Nations agencies: Your inquiry is quite pertinent in view of 
your sustained efforts to improve the utilization of U.S. surplus agricultural 
commodities, and to afford more effective utilization of local currencies gener- 
ated from their sale under Public Law 480. 

I offer this information as a private citizen interested in such matters. How- 
ever, the facts and gpinions which I shall present were obtained during a 2-year 
period, 1956-58, when I was an employee of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
ation assigned as nutrition adviser to UNICEF. These two agencies, in cooper- 
ation with the World Health Organization, wished to undertake a program 
of research and development which came to be called the FAO-WHO-UNICEF 
high protein food program. One of my major responsibilities was to organize 
and direct this program which is still making vigorous progress under the 
direction of the staff of these agencies. 

I am sure you are aware that these U.N. agencies are undertaking many 
programs designed to alleviate malnutrition and improve health in underde- 
veloped countries. I am calling particular attention to the high protein food pro- 
gram since I believe it has considerable significance in relation to the various pro- 
grams in which our Government promotes the health and nutrition of peoples 
abroad, multilaterally in support of agencies of the United Nations and the 
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Organization of American States, bilaterally under the mutual security program 
and Public Law 480, and assistance in support of the many American voluntary 
agencies in their philanthropic work among the needy abroad. 

First, I believe you should have some background. Nutrition authorities 
are united in the opinion that aside from the total shortage of food the major 
nutrition problem in the underdeveloped world is lack of sufficient protein, 
This gives rise to a disease which we in medical circles usually call Kwaskiorkor, 
Infants, particularly during the first year or two after weaning, pregnant and 
lactating women are particularly susceptible. The tragedy of this disease is 
not only the high mortality, but it is completely preventable and curable in a 
a very high percentage of cases if adequate protein foods are available for 
therapy. Milk is the ideal therapy but is not widely available in most of these 
countries. U.S. surplus dry skim milk is widely used but for a variety of 
reasons is not the complete answer and at best is an impermanent approach, 
dependent on assistance from outside agencies and practical only so long ag 
such milk continues to be in surplus. 

The U.N. agencies wished to find a means by which protein malnutrition could 
be conquered using the resources of the country itself rather than imported 
charity foods. In brief, FAO, WHO, and UNICEF launched a program of 
research and development designed to combat protein malnutrition using food- 
stuffs which these countries produce but which are not now used as human food. 
Mainly these are the so-called oilseeds—soybean, peanut, cottonseed, sesame, 
and coconut. Usually these are grown as a cash crop for their edible oil or 
fiber. The residue after removal of the oil is called presscake. It contains 
about 50 percent protein but is not used as human food. It is sold for animal 
feed, fertilizer, or fuel. I take the liberty of enclosing a copy of a paper which 
I presented and which was published by the New York Academy of Sciences 
which presents this situation in detail. I have crossed out the parts of this 
article which are purely technical and not pertinent to the situation in hand. 

The initial problem was to determine whether these oilseeds had a sufficiently 
high nutritional value to prevent and cure protein malnutrition and whether they 
were safe to feed to sick young infants. This demanded a coordinated program 
of medical research which it was my pleasant duty to organize. This phase is 
still in progress with the cooperation of scientists in some 20 countries. How- 
ever, the program has already progressed far enough to be certain that some of 
these proteins are safe and have a protein quality sufficient to make a major 
contribution to the practical problem. I regard this research effort as an 
outstanding example of international cooperation among scientists. Details 
can be supplied, although they are a bit technical as you might surmise. I 
should add that this phase of the program was and is being generously financed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, along with assistance from many national groups 
and was carried out under the direction of a committee especially appointed by 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council, U.S.A. 

Concomitantly UNICEF and FAO were conducting studies as to how these pro- 
tein foods could be produced industrially with the equipment available in these 
countries so that the foods were sanitary, safe, nutritiously undamaged, and 
economical. This phase also is still in progress. However, practical methods 
are now available for some of the products. 

The overall program has moved rapidly toward the stage of application to 
derive its practical human benefits. It is already at this stage with some of the 
products and in certain countries, such as India, French West Africa, Nigeria, 
and Central America. This will bring us back to Public Law 480 and related 
matters, 

Introduction and proper acceptance of a new food product is always a difficult 
and uncertain business even in the United States. In an underdeveloped coun- 
try with its economic limitations and firmly established food habits these differ- 
ences are magnified many times. Thus far the practical benefits of this pro- 
gram have not been realized because the financing for this expensive but essen- 
tial introductory phase has been out of the reach of both the countries and the 
international agencies. 

In brief the technique is to use these 50 percent protein oilseed products to 
fortify an otherwise low protein diet so that the protein concentration in the 
complete diet is in the range of 12 to 15 percent. This can be done in an infinite 
variety of ways depending upon the food staples and food habits of the country. 
In some cases the addition of a small percentage of dry skim milk to the oilseed 
protein product is advantageous since it raises the value of the protein supple- 
ment to the equivalent of dry skim milk itself. Since only a small percentage 
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of milk is required, this represents a way of multiplying severalfold the useful- 
ness of the product since most of the supplement consists of the locally produced 
protein food. I might add that this technique of fortifying low protein diets 
is quite similar to the approach of the Meals for Millions Foundation which has 
for several years been pioneering this approach, particularly through Meals for 
Millions affiliates in several foreign countries. 

In conclusion, I believe that U.S. agricultural surplus commodities and Public 
Law 480 currencies should be used in several ways to advance this program 
and to exploit the practical benefits of its progress thus far. This would not 
only promote our humanitarian interests in such countries, but also offers the 
promise of self-benefit through enlarging outlets for U.S. products on a business 
basis. 

Specifically : 

(1) Public Law 480 currencies could be used to finance the within-country 
research studies necessary to demonstrate the nutritional value and safety of 
these products, develop practical, effective, locally acceptable recipes and other 
research necessary to their practical use. This would not only benefit the host 
country, but would add substantially to our scientific knowledge of protein 
requirements and practical means of fulfilling them, as is being done in the 
limited program underway. There are many fundamental and practical prob- 
lems in this area where large gaps in our knowledge still exist. The answers 
to them would benefit people everywhere. 

(2) Public Law 480 currencies could be used to overcome the bottlenecks to 
practical application now existing by helping to finance the introduction and 
promotion of established and approved products with the aim of establishing 
them on an economically self-sustaining, permanent basis within the country. 

(3) Success in these first two steps gives some promise of increased outlets 
for U.S. products (which are or have been in surplus) on a business basis, 
whereas previously they have been donated or sold at concessional prices. For 
example, additional U.S. surplus dry skim milk might be marketed, if it were 
generally used as a small but essential ingredient in a food mixture widely 
used on a commercial basis in such countries. Also, this program is finding 
new ways of using soybean protein, a product for which the United States is 
anxious to increase foreign markets. Further, the success of efforts similar to 
the high protein program, which enable these countries to utilize their own 
resources, and to advance themselves more effectively, will inevitably make them 
better markets for all types of U.S. products. 

I do not pretend to be an expert in agricultural problems and least of all in 
the intricacies of Public Law 480. I do not know whether present law does not 
authorize uses such as I have suggested or whether those responsible have failed 
to take advantage of present authorities. I do know that Public Law 480 cur- 
rencies have not been used for such purposes in connection with the program 
I have described. 

I apologize for the long letter. Even so, I have been so brief that I feel that 
I have not adequately conveyed the soundness, utility, and great practical sig- 
nificance of this program. In any event, I appreciate your interest and hope 
that this communication will be of some use. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES M. HunpbLey, M.D. 





ENRICHMENT OF Foops WITH PROTEIN 
By James M. Hundley, Food and Agriculture Organization, United Nations 
INTRODUCTION 


The purposes of this paper are threefold: (1) to describe a program of 
research and development being organized jointly by FAO, WHO, and UNICEF* 
that has the aim of increasing the production and consumption of high protein 
foods in underdeveloped areas; (2) to discuss a few of the principles that are 
of importance in enriching foods with protein: and (3) to mention some of the 
practical problems involved in increasing the consumption of high protein 
foods. The focus of this discussion will be on protein malnutrition in tech- 
nically underdeveloped areas. It is not intended to infer that there are no 





*FAO is the Food and Agriculture Organization, United Nations; WHO, the World 
Health Organization, United Nations; UNICEF, the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. 
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problems of protein nutrition in advanced countries such as the United States, 
Previous papers in this symposium have covered this aspect. However, many 
studies conducted over the past few years have made it abundantly clear that 
protein malnutrition is a major and still largely unsolved problem in most 
underdeveloped countries. Indeed, it seems that protein malnutrition is the 
most important single nutritional deficiency in the world toduy. 


THE FAO-WHO-UNICEF PROGRAM 


There are many types of nutritional deficiency to be found in various parts 
of the world. However, the most serious of these is protein malnutrition. It 
would be superfluous to review the voluminous evidence that documents the 
existence, prevalence, and gravity of protein malnutrition in many areas. 
However, a few simple statistics may help to point up the magnitude of the 
problem. Table 1 lists mortality statistics from well-developed countries as 
compared to a few randomly selected underdeveloped areas. The figures 
represent a comparison of death rates for all ages and for the selected age 
groups 0 to 1 and 1 through 4 years. It will be noted that the overall death- 
rate is higher in underdeveloped areas. Infant mortality up to 1 year is also 
strikingly higher in such countries. Percentagewise, however, the difference 
in mortality in the 1-through-4 age group is tremendous, and this represents 
the ages at which protein malnutrition is the greatest hazard. Obviously, 
many factors in addition to malnutrition are responsible for these striking 
differences. However, competent observers believe that nutritional deficiencies 
are a large factor, not only as such, but as a predisposing influence in other 
prominent causes of death, mainly infectious diseases. 

Increased production and consumption of milk have been a keystone of the 
approach of international agencies, as well as many national and local groups, 
in efforts to combat protein malnutrition. There is no doubt that milk is an 
effective preventive and therapeutic agent. However, it has become clear 
that resources in addition to milk are necessary. There are many countries 
where milk cannot be produced, or where there is little hope in the immediate 
future of producing it in sufficient quantities. In some places, there are strong 
local beliefs that cow’s milk is not a suitable food for infants and young chil- 
dren. Inadequacies in transport and storage facilities, not to mention econom- 
ics, further limit the range of practical usefulness of milk in many areas of 
great need. Many of UNICEF's programs of milk distribution are dependent 
on surplus dried milk from the United States, a source that cannot be counted 
on to be available indefinitely. Consequently, efforts have been directed 
toward finding additional resources of high protein foods that might be useful 
Seven criteria have been evolved to select food products that might help to 
meet this need, namely: (1) they must be already available locally or be capable 
of local production; (2) they must be within the economic means of the par- 
ticular population group either to produce or to buy; (3) they must be easily 
transportable and have a long storage life without refrigeration under conditions 
of heat and humidity; (4) they must be completely free of any toxic or other 
deleterious influence; (5) they must have characteristics of taste, odor, or 
physical properties that will make them acceptable food products; (6) they 
must have such nutritional values as to be effective protein supplement; and 
(7) they must be products not already being utilized maximally as human food. 


TABLE 1.W—Comparison of death rates in various countries 
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On the basis of these criteria, six foods have been selected for study. In 
their approximate, probable order of potential usefulness, these are: (1) fish 
flour, (2) soy products, (3) peanut flour, (4) sesame flour, (5) cottonseed flour, 
and (6) coconut protein. Many others could be added to this list, but have 
been eliminated for the time being, either because their nutritional properties 
are not well known, because the amount of the raw material is too small on a 
world basis, or because they cannot be produced economically in the geographic 
areas of primary interest. 

There are a number of reasons for special interest in each of the above prod- 
ucts. Fresh fish are available in many of the underdeveloped areas, and avail- 
able statistics indicate that the production of fresh fish could be expanded very 
substantially. However, lack of transport and refrigerated storage prevents 
wider distribution and use of this valuable protein food. The usual methods of 
preservation such as canning or freezing are too expensive for the groups of 
greatest nutritional vulnerability. Smoking and drying offer some possibilities, 
but fish, so processed do not have & long storage life under tropical conditions. 
Recently, several processes have been developed by which either fresh fish, or 
dehydrated fish meal, can be defatted, deodorized, and finished as an almost 
tasteless, odorless, nearly white flour. The deodorization step can be omitted 
for groups that prefer a fishy taste in their foods. These fish flours retain the 
high biological value of the starting material; they are very stable in storage; 
and they can be incorporated into bread, into other cereal products, or into soups 
or stews with excellent acceptability of the resultant food (1). Since these 
flours contain 70 to 80 percent protein, relatively small amounts are needed to 
supplement children’s diets. It is estimated that fish flour can be produced for 
as little as 12 to 18 cents per pound. On this basis a supplement of 10 grams 
per day (about 8 grams of animal protein) would cost only about one-fourth of 
1 cent per day per child. 

A number of national and commercial groups are now attempting to develop 
and exploit fish flour. With respect to the international agencies, FAO has 
encouraged and stimulated the development of suitable processes to produce 
this substance. UNICEF has entered into an agreement with the Government 
of Chile to install a fish flour plant in that country, and it is expected that this 
plant will be in operation about September 1957. Fish flour produced by the 
process to be used in Chile has an excellent biological value, has been found 
completely safe, and has excellent acceptability (1). In Morocco, a process is 
being developed to produce fish flour under commercial auspices. It is estimated 
that sufficient flour can be produced to supplement the diet of 250,000 schoolchil- 
dren without interfering with the normal commercial uses of fish for edible 
purposes (2). In South Africa, where a fish flour for human consumption has 
been under development for some time, it is estimated that 300,000 tons of fish can 
be diverted annually from animal to human use when the program is fully de- 
veloped (2). Many other countries are also attempting to increase the consump- 
tion of fish and fish products. 

Soybean products are of unique interest, since properly prepared soy prod- 
ucts have a biological value closer to that of animal proteins than any other com- 
monly used vegetable protein. Furthermore, among the various products to be 
studied, only soy has been prepared as an acceptable liquid food for infants. 
Table 2, from the work of Bricker, Mitchell, and Kinsman (3), illustrates the high 
biological value of soy. It will be seen that soy flour is almost equivalent to 
milk as judged by its ability to support nitrogen balance in young women. 
The value of soy in supplementing white wheat flour is also shown. These 
data apply to adults who have a lower requirement for protein and amino 
acids than infants or children. However, soy “milk” has been known for 
many years as a food that is capable of sustaining satisfactory growth in infants 
and young children. Although there are still some uncertainties as to how 
completely satisfactory soy milk is for normal young infants, present evidence 
certainly indicates that it has a biological value unique among the common 
vegetable proteins. Soy milks are produced commercially in the United States 
and several other countries. UNICEF, in cooperation with FAO, have been 
assisting for some time in installing a soy milk plant in Indonesia. This plant, 
it is expected, will have begun operations in May or June of 1957, and its 
product will supplement the very limited local production of cow’s milk and that 
which now must be imported. 
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TABLE 2’—Protein requirement for young women 


Grams protein 
required per day 
for 65-kilogram 
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1 Reproduced by permission from Bricker, Mitchell, and Kinsman (3). 

213 percent soy flour; 36 percent of nitrogen. 

® Included egg, ground beef, soy-wheat biscuit, vegetables, and fruit (about 55 percent 
animal protein). 


Peanuts, sesame, cottonseed, and coconut are of particular interest since 
ordinarily they are processed for their oil and the protein-rich press cakes, 
byproducts of the oil production, are used mainly for animal feed or for fer- 
tilizer. If it is economic to use these materials as animal feed or fertilizers, it 
certainly should be economic to use them as human food if carefully controlled 
processing would produce, in fact, a food suitable for human consumption. 
Table 3 indicates the very large volume of these press cakes produced annually. 
If even a portion of this production could be diverted to human use, a substantial 
contribution might be made. 


TABLE 3..— World production’ of oilseeds in 1954 
Metric tons 
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1 Reproduced from the “Statistical Yearbook,”’ United Nations (1955). 
2 All figures exclude the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
% Includes soybeans, cottonseed, sesame, rapeseed, linseed, peanuts, and sunflower seeds, 


However, relatively little is known about these press-cake proteins as human 
food, although in one form or another most of them have been used in human 
dietaries to some extent. There is a large amount of literature on the nutri- 
tional values of these press-cake proteins as determined by chemical analyses 
and animal studies. Unfortunately, many of the data are difficult to interpret, 
since these proteins are known to suffer nutritional damage if excessive heat 
is used in processing, and the precise conditions of production are usually not 
stated. Moreover, there is the ever-present difficulty of translating animal 
experiments to man. 

These and many other factors made it clear that a considerable amount of 
research and development would be necessary to evaluate fully the usefulness 
of these high protein foods as supplements to various types of human diets. 
Fortunately, a grant of funds from the Rockefeller Foundation, New York, 
N.Y., has made it possible to start the necessary research, and funds are avail- 
able from UNICEF to procure the food products needed. With these resources, 
a coordinated plan of research and testing is being developed by FAO, WHO, 
and UNICEF which, it is hoped, will lead to the increased utilization of these 
high-protein foods in areas where needed. It should be stated that, even 
though this program has a worldwide target, there are no illustions that it will 
alleviate all existing protein malnutrition. It is simply one approach that may 
make some contribution to an extensive and difficult problem. 


PRINCIPLES 


In designing this coordinated plan of research several principles that seem 
worthy of mention have emerged. 

(1) Any food product to be studied must be well identified and reproducible. 
It must be produced by a process the complete details of which are known, 
Thus it is hoped that facts accumulated about a product can develop into a 
systematic body of knowledge that can be interpreted and extrapolated to 
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assist in solving local problems in many different areas of the world without 
repetition of all of the experimental and developmental work. If the product 
is standardized, and if successive batches have essentially the same composition 
and nutritional characteristics, the accumulated basic knowledge about the 
product should permit application to a variety of problems. 

(2) The product must be produced by an open process that is commercially 
feasible and that can be duplicated in underdeveloped areas. Obviously it is 
of little value to study a product produced by an elegant laboratory method 
that could not be used in underdeveloped areas, nor is it of much value to 
study a food produced by secret process that could not be used freely in the 
areas of need. 

(3) The food must be characterized as to chemical composition and biological 
value, and it must be shown to be completely safe prior to testing in human 
subjects. Studies of biological value and safety should be conducted in more 
than one species of animals except where similar products have already been 
relatively well studied in these respects. 

(4) The food must have such a protein and amino acid content as to make it 
a useful protein supplement to one or more types of poor diets in under- 
developed areas. 

(5) This content must be confirmed by actual tests in human subjects. A 
considerable body of knowledge is accumulating on the protein and amino 
acid requirements of various age groups, from which it may be possible to pre- 
dict the value of protein supplements, but there is at this moment no substitute 
for the direct test. Parenthetically, it might be noted that FAO will publish 
shortly a summary of available knowledge on predicting protein requirements 
on the basis of the amino acid requirements of man and the amino acid com- 
position of the foods in question. 

(6) The product should offer special possibilities as a practical supplement 
for infants, preschool children, and mothers, since these are the most vulnerable 
roups. 

5 (7) The product should be shown to have good storage properties under 
simple conditions for as long as 1 year. 

The initial objective of the program is to locate at least one source for each 
type of high protein product and to produce a batch under carefully defined 
conditions, following the principles enumerated above. This batch would be 
earefully studied as to composition, biological value and safety in animal studies, 
and biological value in man. As soon as the true nutritional value and safety 
of the food was known, assuming its satisfactory values, then it would be 
made available as widely as possible to research groups in underdeveloped 
areas and elsewhere for study as to its ability to prevent or cure protein mal- 
nutrition when used as'a supplement to various types of local diets. In many 
instances it may be desirable to use combinations of these foods as supplements, 
depending on local circumstances and the nutritional values of the foods. 
Should these initial studies indicate the usefulness of a given product or products, 
additional quantities of essentially the same material could be procured with 
a reasonable assurance that it would have the same properties as the original 
batch. 

As data and experience accumulate with these foods it should be possible 
increasing to predict the solution to other local problems of protein mal- 
nutrition, always subject, however, to the practical problems of food habits 
and preferences. 

The next objective might be to establish a facility in the country concerned 
to manufacture the product for local consumption, a procedure in which 
UNICEF is interested and is uniquely able to assist. The program has already 
reached this stage with two of the products, namely, fish flour and soy milk. 
The success of these two projects will undoubtedly determine whether similar 
projects will be started elsewhere. 

While the initial approach is being built around single, standardized, repro- 
ducible products, this, of course, does not rule out the later inclusion of prod- 
ucts with improved biological values or with special physical or physiological 
properties designed to meet special needs. However, knowledge accumulated 
in the initial studies should speed materially the practical use of these newer 
products. Indeed, it seems likely that the best protein supplements may prove 
to be, not single protein foods, but combinations of foods. The ability of pro- 
teins to supplement one another is well known. 

With some of the food products it may not be possible initially to procure a 
product with the desired specifications. This has been true with coconut. 
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However, FAO has received information very recently that a process known as 
the Hiller process is being used in the Philippines to produce a 20 percent pro- 
tein material that is employed to enrich bread and other cereal products. The 
protein content of coconut press cake is much lower than that of the other 
press cakes, and relatively large amounts would be required as a protein sup- 
plement, even for children. To the best of my knowledge, a practical process 
to concentrate the protein has not yet been developed. Some difficulties are 
also being experienced with sesame. For a number of reasons it is desirable 
to use dehulled sesame seed to produce a low fat sesame flour. A practical 
commercial method to remove the oil from dehulled sesame seed has not yet 
been found. A considerable amount of technological and developmental study 
may be required to produce products with optimal values as human food. 

Certain technological difficulties inhibit the use of some of the other products, 
but these problems do not seem to be insuperable. They center chiefly about 
the difficulty of producing a press cake with a fat content sufficiently low to 
give good storage stability without using so much heat that the protein is 
damaged. This is a particular problem in using screw or hydraulic presses, 
which are the usual types of equipment already existing in many underde- 
veloped areas. For economic and other reasons, the first objective in com- 
mercial practice is to get the maximum oil yield. To accomplish this, rather 
high cooking temperatures may be used and these may damage the protein in 
the press cake. 

This, in very brief simplified outline, is the plan as it now exists. There 
are, however, some other principles and problems encountered in protein sup- 
plementation that deserve comment. 

Ideally, advantage should be taken of the voluminous data on the feeding 
of various types of proteins and protein concentrates to animals as a shortcut 
to correcting inadequate human dietaries. However, as mentioned earlier, there 
are many difficulties and pitfalls in this process. For example, the first limit- 
ing amino acid for many proteins in animals is methionine. In man it is more 
often another amino acid, lysine (4). In animal nutrition, the nutritional im- 
provement of soybeans by modeate heating has been known for many years. In 
man, however, there is very little information from which to determine the 
amount of heat necessary maximally to improve the protein value of soy protein. 
In growing animals the limiting amino acids in rice seem to be lysine and 
threonine, both to about an equal degree (5). Yet in adult man lysine seems to 
be the only limiting amino acid, and even then only in certain subjects (6). In 
growing animals the difference in biological value between white wheat flour and 
milk is very striking. In adult human subjects the difference is relatively small, 
as shown in table 2. Most animal experiments are designed to produce a ration 
on which the greatest amount of lean tissue can be produced at the least cost 
in dietary protein. This may be a desirable objective in human protein supple- 
mentation as well, but it is hardly practicable. Since human beings inevitably 
vary in what they select to eat, or what they may be fed by their parents, 
and since young children and adults often eat essentially the same food, it is 
necessary to design human diets with a considerably greater margin of safety 
than is needed with growing pigs or chickens, for example. On the other hand, 
the protein and amino acid requirements of growing animals and man do corre- 
late fairly well (7). Certainly, many lessons and leads can be derived from 
animal studies but, as emphasized earlier, there is no substitute for the direct 
test in man. 

Another point in comparing experience in animal feeding and human feeding 
arises from the fact that most animal rations are developed by substituting a 
portion of the protein with another protein that may give a higher protein 
efficiency and thus permit a lower or less expensive level of protein in the diet. 
In diets for humans, on the other hand, we usually must be content, from the 
practical standpoint, with trying to add more protein to what they may already 
be receiving from their customary diet. This brings up a very important 
question in working with protein supplements in protein-poor diets: If the 
initial protein intake is low and poor in quality, can protein adequacy be 
achieved if enough of almost any protein material is added, or must the amino 
acid pattern be balanced to reach protein adequacy? There is much evidence 
on this point in animal experiments suggesting that, if the protein supplement 
is very unbalanced in amino acids, then more harm than good may come from 
the supplement. On the other hand, if the protein is only moderately deficient 
in a few essential amino acids, then protein adequacy generally can be achieved 
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by simply increasing the intake of protein. In man there is relatively little 
information on this point, and there is probably no certain, categorical answer. 
We know that nitrogen equilibrium can be attained in adults with lysine-de- 
ficient white wheat flour if the protein intake is increased sufficiently (table 2). 
We know that peanut flour, which is deficient in both methionine and lysine, 
can promote nitrogen retention in adults if enough is used, although about 2.2 
times as much peanut protein is needed as for animal protein (8). We know 
that infants can retain nitrogen and grow rather satisfactorily on soy milk, 
which is relatively deficient in methionine. However, soy milk provides a con- 
siderably higher ratio of protein to calories than human milk, and this may com- 
pensate for the relative insufficiency of amino acids. 

A second point is that one cannot consider the possible effectiveness of the 
protein supplement without considering the adequacy of the rest of the diet. 
Obviously, little would be gained if the protein deficiency were corrected only 
to precipitate beriberi, pellagra, or some other deficiency through the increased 
growth and metabolism permitted by the protein. Nor is it efficient to add a 
protein supplement to a diet if some other deficiency such as calories, vitamins, 
or minerals limits the effectiveness of the protein supplement. It is easy to 
show in animal experiments that the diet must be adequate in all essential 
nutrients if a protein supplement is to exert its full effect. A simple example 
is shown in table 5 (11). With the growing rat, a white wheat flour diet was 
improved not at all by a supplement of vitamins. It was improved only a 
little by a good protein supplement. However, vitamins and the protein supple- 
ment together gave a marked growth response. All of these diets were supple- 
mental with minerals so that protein and vitamins were the only limiting factors. 


Taste 5.—Growth of rats on wheat flour with vitamin and protein supplements 








Diet Supplement Growth, S.E. 
gm./wk./rat 
PP ONG SOI oi = tne Pee cee oor canes eee eee ennen lena 1. 740. 33 
White wheat flour. -............--.. Vitamins_- -_- 2h: diel alee ila aiecinasaaiaa ti cae 1.640. 15 
White wheat flour................ 6 percent dry skim milk _...._.....-.... 4. 2+0. 30 


White wheat flour_...........-.-- Vitamins plus 6 percent dry skim milk -__ 11. a 50 





The rats were weanling National Institutes of Health strain black rats. The growth period was 4 weeks. 
Each group contained 10 rats. As adequate mineral mixture was added to all diets. The wheat flour 
contained 1.6 percent N. The vitamins added were niacin, thiamine, and riboflavin in amounts to simulate 
commercial enrichment. 


A third point concerns the criteria to be followed in determining the effective- 
ness of protein supplements. A number of techniques are available: Nitrogen 
balance in adults, growth in school-age children, the prevention and cure of 
protein malnutrition, nitrogen balance in young children, growth and nitrogen 
balance or other measurements in infants are the most commonly used. Each 
of these has certain virtues and limitations, advantages and disadvantages. All 
have pitfalls. 

Growth measurements in school-age children who receive their supplement 
through school or other institutional feeding is a very common approach to the 
problem. In theory, this is simple, since the experiment can be done on a “cap- 
tive’ group and with large numbers of children. In practice the approach has been 
disappointing. There are examples in the literature where this technique has 
demonstrated benefit from a particular scheme of feeding. On the other hand, 
the scientific literature and the unpublished notebooks of many investigators 
are replete with examples of negative or inconclusive results. This has been true 
even in underdeveloped areas where protein malnutrition is prevalent, and there 
has been every reason to expect a measurable benefit from the supplement 
used (12). There are probably many explanations for these failures. Certainly 
malnutrition exists in school-age children and certainly it can be corrected. 
However, it may be that children suffering from malnutrition are so thinly scat- 
tered among children whose growth cannot be improved that the technique is 
not sufficiently sensitive to detect an effect. Or, as seems quite possible to this 
observer, by the time children reach school age many of them have their growth 
pattern fixed, and only a few are capable of responding to improved protein 
nutrition. Certainly, insofar as protein malnutrition is concerned, we know that 
this is first and foremost a problem of the preschool-age child. Older children 
may suffer from inadequate protein nutrition, but surely not to the extent of the 
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younger child. In animals it can be shown that restriction of growth through 
diet inadequacy during the early growth period leaves a permanent mark. 
When such animals are given adequate food later in their growth period, they 
respond with increased growth, but never catch up with their litter mates who 
receive a continuously adequate diet (13). Data of this kind in children might 
do much to clear up some of the uncertainties in growth experiments in children. 

Among other techniques, nitrogen balance in adults has been widely used, and 
it certainly provides useful information. However, as others have discussed 
thoroughly, one cannot equate nitrogen balance and adequate protein nutri- 
tion (14). Furthermore, nitrogen balance in adults does not necessarily indicate 
what may happen in infants and children who are the primary targets of protein 
supplements in underdeveloped areas. Nitrogen balance in young children is 
a valuable technique, but it is notoriously difficult since it requires a degree of 
voluntary cooperation that is hardly expected from children of this age. 

In recent years, studies on the cure of kwashiorkor and prekwashiorkor have 
been developed to the point where this seems one of the most straightforward 
and valuable techniques for evaluating protein supplements. Certainly, if a 
protein supplement has the ability to cure advanced protein deficiency, if seems 
a reasonable assumption that it would prevent it. There is the opportunity 
to study the protein, not only during the initiation of cure, but during the 
maintenance of cure as well. This approach also offers the opportunity to 
study the supplementary value of a protein directly in the population involved. 
rather than in the remote recesses of some academic institution. 

Growth studies in young infants on formula diets also offer many advantages. 
While there are certain humanitarian considerations that require careful 
consideration, such studies are relatively quick and inexpensive. They yield 
precise information on the limits to the nutritional value of proteins. Since 
infancy is the time of the highest need for protein and amino acids, these 
studies also constitute one of the most severe tests to which a protein may be 
put. Unfortunately, there are only a few centers where such studies are under- 
taken. 

PRACTICAL ASPECTS 


The problem of selecting and testing a protein supplement is simple compared 
to that of getting the protein into established use in a population. Two basic 
techniques of protein enrichment are available: involuntary and voluntary. 

What might be defined as involuntary enrichment is commonly practiced in 
the United States and other countries. The enrichment of bread with dry milk 
solids is a well-known example. This technique is effective only where there is 
a well-developed commercial distribution of a staple food that is a suitable 
vehicle for the protein. The recipients of the protein supplement generally 
are unaware of its presence even though it is so stated on the label, and even 
though there may be much proaganda trying to promote the product on the 
basis of the enrichment. Nevertheless, the technique is effective since it can 
be adopted, promoted, and subsidized if necessary to get the protein into people. 
School or other institutional feeding is another common technique of involun- 
tary enrichment. 

Two aspects of involuntary enrichment are commonly overlooked by nutri- 
tionists. One is that a protein supplement may be desirable and may find use 
because of the physical properties it may impart to the product. This is the 
primary reason that dry skim milk is so widely used in white bread in the 
United States, even though the nutritionist would like to believe otherwise. 
It imparts a consistency and texture that the customer likes. Another example 
is cottonseed flour—one of the products that is being studied in the FAO- 
WHO-UNICEF program. Insofar as this observer is aware, the only country 
in the world where cottonseed is widely used as a human food is in the United 
States, where it is probably needed the least. Again this protein supplement 
has found an established use because of the color and physical properties it 
imparts to certain products—not for nutritional reasons. The second aspect of 
enrichment, one often overlooked, is the problem of formulation. Lysine and 
methionine are often the shortest amino acids in these protein supplements, 
and both are rather sensitive to destruction by heat under certain circum- 
stances. Their concentration in the protein may be further reduced by cook- 
ing, baking, or other forms of heat, especially in the presence of free sugar. 
Accordingly, it is not sufficient to know that a protein supplement has the 
requisite nutritional values; one must also know that it retains these nutri- 
tional values in the product of which it becomes an ingredient. 
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The second technique of protein enrichment is voluntary enrichment. This 
is far more difficult than involuntary enrichment. The problem is not insur- 
mountable, but the solution may take many forms. Advantage must be taken of 
local food preferences, habits, and developed tastes and attitudes about food. 
Ideally, the product might be produced and consumed simply because the people 
liked it. Practically, this seldom happens, and it never happens quickly. 
Patient, persistent propaganda and promotion, often aided by economic subsidy, 
may be necessary until people acquire a taste and develop a demand for the 
food. Since the complete development of this technique of enrichment invades 
the fields of agriculture extension, gardening, home economics, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and other esoteric subjects about which this observer knows little, the 
discussion will be terminated at this point. 
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Mr. Chairman, war, troubles or hunger are the result of noncooperation, 
aggression, ignorance, or just stupidity. 

In short, war is stupid, and we all know coming events (troubles) cast their 
shadow before we can go on creating shadows or we can try to create bright- 
ness for the future. If we run away from the truth or light of the sun (truth) 
the shadows are in front and we will probably stumble and fall. If we face 
up to the truth and go in the right direction, the sum of knowledge and creative 
effort leads the way into a bright future and the shadows and trouble are for- 
gotten. A child will cry in fear, of the unknown, in darkness. By turning on 
the light, the darkness, the unknown and fear goes away, just vanishes and 
disappears. A farmer knows that when water is left to stagnate, weeds, bugs, 
snakes, almost anything will hide and grow wild. When the farmer lets in 
sunshine, puts in some lime, dries out the place, there is a real transformation 
to brightness and health. The force of elimination by substitution can and 
will work wonders. 

In referring to the food for peace bills, to feed the hungry of our land and 
other lands, especially the little children (the leaders of tomorrow), the 39 
House bills: (10 food for peace, 4 stamp food bills, 25 U.N. food bills, and the 
Senate bill S. 1711 with 16 Senators sponsors), these bills acting together pro- 
pose a continuing and the beginning for a better program for today and the 
New World of tomorrow, bright enough to shine away some of the shadows of 
fear, hunger and troubles of individuals and/or nations. 

Food for many hungry, a little shelter for homeless rufugees that are now 
and have been waiting months and years in cold, heat, and dust, while we 
have large quantities that can be used now, and also for capital improvements 
and for investments in the future. 


43583—59——22 
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These bills ask for much less than the signers of the greatest U.S. document, 
the Declaration of Independence which pledges ‘‘With a firm reliance on divine 
providence” (not only with guns) “we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Week of July 7, 1959, before the Senate committee, leaders representing prob- 
ably 130 millions of our people asked for little more than some of our surplus, 
in such form that it will be usable and acceptable in cooperating with other 
people, together with careful, clear leadership, to cooperate in today’s troubled 
world and also to help prepare for a better world of tomorrow. (One country 
alone can use all our surplus if given time to pay for it.) 

This proposal will create friendship, save large war sums of tomorrow, but 
also save up to $1 billion in storage and investment, ete., of today, and should 
earn again and again over the years much greater returns in commerce and 
trade for our people and other cooperating people, results only limited by our 
activity. 

FUTURE LONG-TERM PROGRAM 


The material referred to for future 10-part program outline on last sheet was 
left with the Senate committee last week and (@) requests the publishing of 
outline and material in small folder for easier distribution and (0) also the 
setting up of a subcommittee to study and prepare legislation for a long-term 
continuing program, beyond the present proposal of House and Senate 1711 bills. 

This continuing program should be positive, creative, spontaneously ex- 
plosive, expanding and all-enveloping, showing the American ideal with a heart 
big enough for the world to see, as well as individual, and law respecting—so 
bright and clear that even the blind will see and the deaf will hear. 

This is a challenge great enough for all the Democrats, Republicans, and the 
administration to get together in a united front, for all our friends and others 
to understand and respect. Carefully prepared, this program should help cut 
taxes and increase income. 

We have, all ready, men and women able and willing to serve in our depart- 
ments—dedicated people in Agriculture, State, and Defense—together with a 
great force of missionaries (as have other countries) by the thousands on front 
line of service right now trying under great burdens and waste of time and 
energy like a slow old-fashioned motion picture. 

What are we waiting for? Let’s clear the deck of all negative action and get 
ready for this great positive challenge of today—a great, wonderful privilege 
and opportunity, to make friends and sell Americanism, the greatest shining 
light of the ages. Pave the way for hope and faith of the bright future of to- 
morrow—a great crusade, a most wonderful challenge, starting with the food 
for peace bills, food in place of guns, now preparing for further development 
here and abroad. By setting up a big research and investigating and planning 
committee to get the facts and prepare plans and legislation for a bright fu- 
ture—a good foundation for those who wish to cooperate right now, if we begin 
today, we will catch up sooner. 
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Right use of and distribution of material, will create opportunity and desire 
for its use by large numbers of people. The people using land, material, labor, 
and time, will increase value of all parts and the movement of goods in all 
directions. One worldwide exchange pool, five regional banks, to help local 
banks. A man-size answer to a worthwhile job. 


OUTLINE FOR ExTENDED WORLDWIDE CRUSADE FOR ECONOMIC AND MORAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 


FIRST 8. 1711, WITH ADMINISTRATOR 


Does the noise of the whistle pull the train or the work of the engine? In 
words of the Bible: “By these works shall you know them.” So, let’s get the 
facts, state our case. Stand up to be counted in this world crusade. Goal: 
outlaw war, work for peace, but keep our powder dry. 

1. Statement requesting approval of S. 1711 to begin now food for peace pro- 
gram. Lincoln’s 10 standard principals: 

(a) Request for subcommittee or Research Board. 

(b) Offer of 10-part program (outline). 

(c) Request for publishing material in small folder for easy distribution. 

2. Outline of evolution and development in today’s stage of cooperation: 

(a) Awakening, (0b) revolution, (c) cooperation, (d), a tremendous force of 
peoples crusade unlimited. 

3. Review mutual security in light of these 10 parts. Save $1 billion. 

4. National regional planning: Cooperation of national citizen efforts and 
desires ; self-help, code (sample) for industry production; local, State, regional 
and central equals forums. 

5. Short term (5 years) S. 1711 plus 10 House bills (food for peace bill) 16 
Senators. Use of food to help small family earn their independence by work- 
ing on such as the Volta River project for community development. 

6. Cooperation with United Nations in special temporary : 

(a) Aid H.R. 6681 (26 Congressmen sponsors). 

(b) Use of food stamps plan to increase use of food for schools, camps, etc., 
from 20 to 80 million (mostly children). 

7. Outline of family and community development self-support by use of 8. 
1711. Development loan. Stamp aid plus local land. 

8. Inter-American Bank and suggesting of similar regional or continental 
banks (five banks), Europe, South America, Africa, Mideast, Far East. 

9. Set up central barter and surplus pool to cooperate with five regional 
banks, to begin with now held $10 billion value surplus other soft moneys, De- 
velopment Loan Fund, and other intergovernmental surpluses of other countries 
in 5 years upward of $30 billion available supplies, ready to be sold, exchanged, 
or held as reserve. For emergency or crop failure. 

10. Reasons for use of voluntary army of qualified teachers of say 100,000 
teachers, leaders, war objectors, to first study and prepare to serve in agricul- 
ture, vegetarian diet, 4-H work, sanitation, other trades. About half of world’s 
people are vegetarian. Three charts: 

(a) Bio food chart, homeopathic basis food for medicine. 

(b) Absorption chart (mineral absorption), people react to mineral, ete. 

(c) Vitamin food chart for better daily food, strength, happiness, prevention 
of troubles and ill health; elimination of worlds evils by substituting happiness 
and kindness, by peoples projects. 

D. T. Larson, Sr., Hartford, Conn. 

Plan our work and work our plan. 

An ounce of prevention (by kindness) is worth a pound of cure (by guns). 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE MCGOVERN, DEMOCRAT, SoUTH DAKOTA, 
BerorE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS RE INTERNATIONAL Foop 
FoR Peace Act, 1959 (S. 1711) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, although the American people 
are understandably concerned about the mounting level of farm surpluses, we 
ought not to lose sight of the potential value of our food abundance. Through- 
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out history, those nations blessed with plentiful food resources have flourished ; 
conversely, nations suffering from food shortages have languished. 

“Give us this day our daily bread” is still the prayer of human beings in the 
far corners of the earth. For most Americans, it is the prayer of gratitude 
for ample food. But for more than a billion human beings it is the cry of 
hunger—the feeble plea of the old man begging on the streets of Cairo, the 
child whimpering for milk in Bombay, the weary African mother trying to 
convert a few scraps into an evening meal for her family. 

For several years, I have been advocating a more imaginative use of our 
farm abundance. It has seemed to me that piling up vast quantities of food 
in a world of misery and hunger is morally wrong, economically wasteful, and 
politically dangerous. Morally, we are losing sight of the Great Teacher’s 
admonition to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. Economically, we are 
paying hundreds of millions of dollars a year in storage costs for commodities 
that are already beginning to deteriorate. Politically, we are creating an 
unfavorable image of Uncle Sam abroad when we wring our hands over our 
surplus food problem in full view of the world’s hungry inhabitants. 

I wonder if we fully realize the power of food in our relations with other 
countries. Is it possible that many of the underdeveloped nations now receiv- 
ing expensive military shipments from the United States would be more im- 
pressed and better strengthened by less costly shipments of food? 

Personally, I become more convinced each day that our most powerful ma- 
terial asset in building a world of peace and freedom is our food abundance, 
It seems probable to me that the remarkable productivity of the American 
farmer, if properly used, can be a more decisive factor in the struggle be- 
tween freedom and communism than the sputnik. The hungry multitudes of 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East are far more interested in bread than in 
any number of jets and space engines. Does anyone wonder what the crafty 
Khrushchev would do if he had America’s surplus food to use in his inter- 
national operations? 

On January 29, I introduced House Concurrent Resolution 60, cited as the 
“Food for Peace Resolution.” That resolution read as follows: 

“Whereas the abundance of food and fiber produced by the American farmer 
is the marvel of the world ; and 

“Whereas most of the people of the world are undernourished ; and 

“Whereas the American people historically have been concerned with the well- 
being of other peoples ; and 

“Whereas in many nations of the free world, vital economic development 
programs are retarded and political stability is threatened by an inadequate 
supply of food ; and 

“Whereas the remarkable bounty of the free American farmer has resulted 
in accumulations of farm commodities for which there is insufficient domestic 
demand ; and 

“Whereas the Congress seeks to reduce unnecessary expenditures, including, 
where possible, those for commodity storage and for foreign assistance; and 

“Whereas the Soviet bloc has publicly challenged the United States and her 
allies to economic competition in demonstrating before the world the viability 
of their respective economic systems : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That it is 
the sense of the Congress that an agricultural abundance is one of America’s 
greatest assets for raising living standards and promoting peace and stability in 
the free world; and that Congress favors action to resolve the paradox of 
American agricultural surpluses and world food needs by more fully utilizing the 
resources of the American farmer as an integral part of the U.S. foreign assist- 
ance program. 

“Sec. 2. This concurrent resolution may be cited as the “Food for Peace Reso- 
lution.” 

As a partial implementation of the above resolution, I introduced on February 
8, 1959, H.R. 3976, a measure to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
long-term contracts for the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities, and for 
other purposes. 

This measure is identical to H.R. 2420, introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. PoaGe. 

The legislation would enhance the effectiveness of our foreign economic aid 
policy by assuring underdeveloped countries a stable supply of agricultural 
commodities for domestic consumption on long-term credit during periods of 
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economic development. Typical of the nations which could profit greatly from 
such legislation are India, Pakistan, and Ghana. These countries provide chal- 
lenging examples of friendly, free nations that are undergoing a period of rapid 
industrialization which is crucial for their national well-being, but which is put- 
ting an enormous strain on their economic resources. A painful shortage of 
food and disastrous price inflation are the natural concomitants of industrial 
payrolls in the developing countries. Indeed, unless the quantity of food can be 
increased, an expanding industrial payroll is a serious inflationary threat. 
Furthermore, available dollar exchange is required for capital investments rather 
than food and clothing if economic development is to move ahead. 

If the United States intends to preserve the integrity of the free world we must 
provide these nations during their heroic struggle for betterment with necessary 
foodstuffs from our overflowing granaries so that we relieve some of the pres- 
sures on their own economies. This could be accomplished by legislation similar 
to the proposals by Mr. Poage and myself. This legislation recognizes that we 
must assure the developing nations long-term food supplies. They must be able 
to depend on such supplies rather than awaiting a year-by-year extension 
depending on the annual mood of Congress. 

On April 20, I introduced H.R. 6530, a measure identical to legislation intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Minnesota, Senator Humphrey, which we 
eonsider here today. 

This measure, cited as the Food for Peace Act of 1959, contains the following 
provisions : 

1. The sale of surplus farm commodities for foreign currencies to the extent 
of $2 billion a year for the next 5 years. 

2. Outright grants of food surpluses to countries experiencing famine or chronic 
hunger. 

3. Continued encouragement to church groups and other voluntary private 
agencies that wish to distribute surplus commodities overseas on a direct people- 
to-people basis. This section of the bill also includes grants of surplus farm 
stocks to public and private agencies for use in the United States in the school 
lunch program, nonprofit summer children’s camps, charitable institutions 
including hospitals, and needy citizens. 

4. Agreements with friendly countries to establish foundations to promote edu- 
eation, health, research, and other projects from foreign currencies accruing to 
the United States through the sale of farm surpluses. We could literally convert 
surplus farm commodities into education and health. 

5. A Peace Food Administration under the President to direct the various 
operations provided for in the legislation. 

This measure represents significant amendments to Public Law 480, under 
which we are already moving surpluses to other countries. Included in that 
program is a truly fine section that permits the churches and other private 
institutions to distribute surplus commodities overseas. The church world serv- 
ice groups have done a magnificent job with this most valuable program. In my 
view, this particular activity is the finest single example of the kind of people-to- 
people relationships that the world desperately needs. 

“Food for Peace” is more than a slogan. It offers a partial solution to our 
agricultural problem and will at the same time relieve much of the suffering of a 
world that looks to America for leadership in this crucial hour. 

I believe that there is no single act that could be taken by the 86th Congress 
that would be any more significant than to strengthen broadly our use of farm 
surpluses both at home and abroad. 

It is my hope that this distinguished committee will see fit to act favorably 
on legislation similar to the Food for Peace Act of 1959. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Madison, July 30, 1959. 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR HuBErRT: I am happy to comply with your request for my comments and 
suggestions on your food for peace proposal incorporated in your bill, S. 1711. 

In my opinion, the revisions you are proposing in the Public Law 480 program 
would indeed make more effective use of our abundance of farm products to 
help build essential world conditions for peace and freedom, and thereby 
promote and strengthen the foreign policies of the United States. 
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Transferring this program from the Department of Agriculture to a new 
Peace Food Administration in the Executive Office of the President would be of 
great and constructive value from the foreign policy standpoint. The present 
emphasis is placed on surplus disposal—on getting rid of an unwanted and un- 
welcome embarrassment of food surpluses. This negative approach is bound to 
provoke a negative response in the receiving countries. 

We shold rather give this program a positive emphasis. The fact is that 
abundant food supplies are a blessing in a world in which a billion people 
are undernourished. Our Government should treat these food supplies as a wel- 
come asset which we are fortunate to have available. We should handle them 
as businesslike investments in economic and social progress in the less-developed 
countries, rather than as a giveaway. We should accept payment in local 
currencies, over an extended repayment period if necessary. 

Your proposal to authorize food supply contracts for up to 10 years is like- 
wise realistic and constructive. Neither sound investors nor businesslike bor- 
rowers will launch construction projects unless there is reasonable assurance of 
sufficient resources to complete them to the stage that they become productive. 

Food is one of the main economic requirements for capital construction 
projects in many of the less-developed economies. Only if they have an assured 
supply of additional food can these countries afford to start building the roads, 
bridges, sanitation and water systems, and other projects they need without 
creating destructive inflation. Our food supplies, therefore, can provide a large 
share of the capital cost of such projects. 

But needed projects can not be commenced if there is a danger that the food 
supply might be cut off in midstream. Long-term food supply contracts would 
allow this serious bottleneck to be broken. 

From our standpoint, with $9 billion in surpluses in our stockpiles today and 
$1.5 billion more already in sight, there should be no question that we can 
afford to negotiate a reasonable volume of food supply contracts for up to 10 
years. 

Another particularly important feature of your proposal is for the use of our 
surpluses for market development. 

Many of the underdeveloped economies are likely to remain short of food, 
and are therefore potential permanent markets for American farmers. Utiliza- 
tion of our food surpluses as investments in their capital construction projects 
will, by itself, help to develop consumer acceptance of our products. 

Nonfat milk powder—which is Wisconsin’s major surplus farm product—is 
the world’s best buy from the nutritional standpoint. Aggressive market develop- 
ment, with research, experimentation, and promotion in methods of preparing 
and merchandising this and exportable dairy products, offers valuable long- 
range benefits to Wisconsin dairymen. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GAYLORD A, NELSON, 
Governor of Wisconsin. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RicnHarpD LL. NEUBERGER, OF OREGON, FOR SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS HEARING ON 8S. 1711, INTERNATIONAL 
Foop Fork PEAcE AcT 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to present my views in support of S. 1711, the International Food for Peace Act 
of 1959, of which I am pleased to be a cosponsor. 

The people of my State of Oregon have for some time been aware of the 
dramatic force for goodwill of our oversea surplus food distribution programs, 
as implemented through the provisions of Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act. They know also that it has brought increased 
demand for grain and fruits produced in and shipped from Oregon, particularly to 
Asian markets. 

I have several times called the attention of the Senate to the effective work of 
the Oregon Wheat Growers League in this respect. Working under Public Law 
480, the Oregon Wheat League has demonstrated clearly to the people of Oregon 
the humanitarian and economic values which have resulted from the program, 
which its representatives have been able to implement in Japan, South Korea, 
India, and Pakistan, 
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I have heard from representatives of the Oregon Wheat League who have 
worked in the Orient with this program of the meaningful effects which even this 
small scale operation can have in terms of alleviating hunger in the all too 
prevalent areas of extreme poverty. After a trip this spring to Japan and 
Korea, Mr. Clancy Jean, executive vice president of the Wheat League, wrote, 
“In Korea the stabilizing effect of U.S. grain stocks is very noticeable. Because 
countries like Korea are basically agrarian—and short of food—this tends to 
stabilize the country’s economy. Food prices no longer have the extreme fluctua- 
tions caused by the size of the rice crop, inadequate transportation, and spring 
poverty.” 

S. 1711, the bill now under consideration by this committee, would provide 
the machinery for expanding our present meager and inadequate oversea surplus 
food distribution into a truly effective and meaningful program. 

The bill would— 

1. Permit expanded use of local currency sale of U.S. surplus agricultural 


commodities. 

2. Expand use of existing international agencies for distribution of such 
foodstuffs. 

3. Place the entire U.S. oversea food distribution program on a long-term 
basis. 


4. Allow establishment of barter agreements. 
5. Coordinate all elements of the program through establishment of a 
Peace Food Administration to operate this comprehensive program. 

A long-range program combining these features under an effectively coordinated 
administration, such as 8. 1711 would provide, would turn America’s overflowing 
agricultural storage bins into storehouses of good will. I hope that the com- 
mittee will give it full and favorable consideration. 





THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS 
AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLuBS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1959. 
Statement on S. 1711, the International Food for Peace Act of 1959 respectfully 
submitted to the Honorable J. W. Fulbright, Chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 
From: Mrs. Ruby H. Poole, National Legislation Chairman. 


The majority of our National Legislative Steering Committee voted to support 
S. 1711, the International Food for Peace Act of 1959. Our National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., is composed of 174,000 mem- 
bers functioning in 3,426 clubs in the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. 

We believe that expansion of Public Law 480, as proposed in S. 1711, would 
help the new nations, the rising countries, those just coming out of colonialism, 
that need capital for development through receiving our food for peace. The 
great opportunity in this program is that we can sell to these countries for their 
own money. We can make use of these foreign currencies to pay our bills in 
these countries, and here is where our products can become food for peace. We 
can loan the money back to them for their economic development to build roads, 
schools, factories, or whatever they may need to improve themselves. We can be 
building further trade and promoting good will for our country by helping new 
countries promote health, education, and business expansion. 

If a food for peace program were developed on a big enough scale, it would 
siphon off our depressing surpluses and put them to work in parts of the world 
that are short of food and fiber. It would upgrade our own economy and that 
of deficit countries. 

As food for peace would not be sold in our normal dollar or pound sterling 
markets, but would operate where there are no dollars or British pounds, Amer- 
ican foodstuffs can be used in such a way that they do not interfere either with 
American markets or markets of agriculture in the local country or in neighbor- 
ing countries who have traditionally supplied their need. 

We hope that the Senate Foreign Relations Committee will take favorable 
action on 8. 1711. 
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STATEMENT TO THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE BY VICTOR G, 
REUTHER, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, UAW, IN SUPPORT 
or S. 1711, Foop ror PEACE BILL 


Senator Humphrey’s food for peace bill, S. 1711, now before your com- 
mittee, would implement ideas that are vital in the global contest between 
humane democracy and totalitarianism which subordinates human to other 
values. We urge your committee to report this bill favorably at an early date 
for passage this session. 

We have long believed that food is made to eat, fibers to wear and use and 
that our God-given ability to raise an abundance of both—more than our pres- 
ent population needs—should be used to help feed the hungry and the mal- 
nourished people of the world. 

While simple humanity dictates such use, our national interest would also 
be served in three ways: 

1. We could reduce the storage cost, currently running at the rate of $13 
million a week ; 

2. Properly distributed so as to take the place of capital in the underdevel- 
oped and chronically hungry countries of the world, these so-called surplus 
foods and fibers are better than munitions and as good as gold in financing the 
only war we want to win, the effort to halt and begin to close the now widening 
gap in per capita incomes between the have and have not areas and peoples of 
the world; 

3. Properly channeled, properly distributed, properly integrated with economic 
development programs so as not to break markets and compete unfairly with 
farmers in other lands, we can strengthen our allies and make friends of un- 
committed people in vast areas of the world where we are going to defeat, or be 
defeated by, the competition announced by Mr. Khrushchev 2 years ago. 

The distribution of so-called surplus foods and fibers should be organized in 
positive terms, not in the negative terms of “surplus disposal.” 

We know that many Americans still need a vastly better diet than they now 
get. Our union is firmly committed to the belief that no man, woman, or child 
ought to be denied the opportunity to enjoy a nourishing, attractive, and healthy 
diet. Recognizing the unpleasant reality that adequate income cannot be 
achieved overnight by millions of low-paid employed workers, by other millions 
of unemployed, aged, disabled, and chronically ill persons, we have supported 
and will continue to support bills whose purpose is to set up interim domestic 
food programs to supplement the food supply of those millions whose incomes are 
too low to buy a healthy diet. 

Simultaneously, of course, we shall continue to seek, by collective bargaining 
and by participation in political life, to help see to it that all Americans have 
the opportunity to earn incomes permitting them to purchase an adequate diet 
and all other parts of a truly American standard of living. 

On June 8, 1959, UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey testified before the 
Senate Agriculture Subcommittee on Production, Marketing, and Stabilization, 
declaring enactment of S. 1384, the food administration bill, to be the main first 
step toward banishing hunger in America. We see no conflict between it and 
the food for peace bill; they dovetail; there is no danger that both bills, if made 
law, would strain our ability to produce and distribute food. 

During World War II, American farmers produced abundantly, meeting the 
challenge that “food can win the war and write the peace.” Food did help win 
the war; food did help write the peace in the years following the end of the 
Shooting war. 

Thanks to FAO and other U.N. agencies, we now know how to use food to end 
cold war hunger with a peace nourished by at least 3,000 calories a day, rising 
production and per capita incomes—a peace in a world in which everyone for 
the first time has enough to eat. 

The cold war continues to require strength in missiles and guns. But, to 
break out of the ever-accelerating arms race, we need to use food, the munition 
of physical and mental strength, security, and peace. 

Used with boldness, sympathy, and skill, it will not be resented as part of a 
dumping operation, but will be welcome as supplemental development capital. 
So utilized, our so-called surpluses of food can be more productive than the gold 
in Fort Knox. Food can still help to write the peace for freemen. 
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CHRISTIAN RURAL OVERSEAS PROGRAM, 
Columbus, Ohio, July 3, 1959. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS: 


‘We have read with intense interest the proposals in Senate bill 1711. To us, 
these proposals are greatly needed as additions to the present Public Law 480. 

It has been our privilege to travel in the refugee areas of Europe and the 
Middle East. We are heartily in agreement with the analysis of Senator Hum- 
phrey in regard to the success of Public Law 480. As we have testified before, 
there is a need for a much wider approach and a much larger use of American 
abundance for world peace. 

Having been associated with the work of the voluntary agencies for a number 
of years, we have been thrilled with the achievements which have been accom- 
plished through the cooperation of the U.S. Government and these agencies. 

Because of the nature of our work, we speak before church and rural agency 
groups throughout the State of Ohio. We are continuously reassured by the 
people that they believe in this kind of program, that they feel it should not only 
be continued but enlarged and made more effective. 

Respectfully submitted for testimony. 


CLypE N. Rogers AND MARGARET BRUGLER. 


Mount VERNON, N. Y., July 6, 1959. 
To: Foreign Relations Committee. 
Subject: S—1711, testimony of Mrs. R. I. Williams, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

The most recent statement by Gen. B. R. Sen, Director of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, to a news conference in Rome where 
the headquarters of the agency is now located, notes that, despite the abundance 
of food in the world, more than half its population has not enough to eat. He 
feels, as reported by an editorial in the New York Herald Tribune, that this 
particular material issue transcends the importance of political urgencies, cul- 
tural clashes, economic expediences, and personal ambition. 

A few weeks later it was announced that, despite acreage limitation, land 
returned to the soil banks accompanied by a sliding scale of price supports, 
American farmers had again harvested another bumper crop. 

President Eisenhower in his farm message to the Nation on January 28 noted 
among other recommendations and comments that “he would explore anew the 
possibility of making broader use of farm surpluses as instruments of peace.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson followed this up with a five-way conference 
on wheat surplus in which certain recommendations were made but no important 
action actually taken. 

All of this preceding data relates to the Public Law 480 which permits the 
American taxpayer to share his blessings. 

According to the CCC records this is not enough. Hunger still exists and 
surpluses mount—to the tune of slightly over $1 million a day, storage cost 
alone, to the gentlemen and gentlewomen who would far rather see them dis- 
tributed on a larger scale to those less fortunate. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey has produced and authorized a bill for the exten- 
sion of Public Law 480, directly in line with the wishes and hopes of the Ameri- 
can people, the President, and the Secretary. It is to the validity of this that 
I wish to testify. 

In the short space of a decade we have inaugurated many programs in an effort 
to share our abundance. Some have been accepted, others rejected on grounds 
of dumping and disrupting world markets. 

To a woman, concerned from the first with the continued sustaining of life, it 
makes little or no sense to suggest that any market can be upset when the indi- 
viduals concerned will perish anyhow. In plain words, despite cultural pride, 
tradition, national honor, and such, a hungry child is a hungry child, and a 
mother or father will do desperate things to alleviate this condition. Surely 
those people statistically scheduled to die of starvation and malnutrition, or 
destined to live an unproductive half life or abbreviated life on a bare subsistence 
level, cannot be conceived as an involuntary army fighting in the service of parity. 
It would be a naive assumption here to suppose that the market and not the 
individual is important. The question remains, Could their governments endure 
if their people cannot? 
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A predominant consensus of opinion by experts in the field is that the goal 
of worldwide adequate nutrition cannot be accomplished by redistribution. We 
know this—it has been our premise, it is our guiding light that sends technicians, 
who are sociologically tactful to help the soul, who cannot see the forest for the 
trees. The purpose of those wonderful dedicated individuals in FAO is to 
exemplify and train native persons in techniques that will increase, improve, 
and revitalize production. In the meantime, point IV works on a limited budget, 
limited manpower, and the limitations of technical assistance combined with 
nature. 

(Note.—I trust that my Mount Vernon, N.Y., neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Sayres, will be in evidence and will offer testimony. Their report on India was 
a challenge and inspiration tome. It was indicative of what exactly can happen 
to those esoteric groups that find a real problem and then proceed to forget 
about it all.) 

Kindly note that no moral or ethic tone has been set in this paper. It is 
implicit to even the average run of an American. Their Government has a way 
of dropping food to besieged areas in wartime—and they will not be hamstrung 
by peace. The obligation of rallying the Government’s representatives around 
alive men as their concern, rather than dead men who had paid the price of 
freedom, became a truism instead of a paradox. 

Senator Humphrey’s extension of Public Law 480 is an answer to the negation 
of Lord Boyd-Orr’s first plan for a world food board in 1949 which asked only 
that those innocent people involved be protected. 

Can’t we conceive our moral problem? How much more exciting to suggest 
that we are not going to allow the others to perish or annihilate them; we are 
doomed to persuade them. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. I. WILLIAMS. 
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